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Complete instrumentation for NERVA Nuclear Rocket 
Test Stand, furnished and operated by EG&G. 




EG&G's pulsed light beacon on the ANNA Geodetic 
satellite facilitates tracking by optical instruments. 


Contributing 
significantly to 
Boston’s science- 
industries and 
the community 


EG&G supplies a broad range of photographic and 
seismic instrumentation for oceanography. 


It isn’t every day that EG&G scientists work on satellite 
systems, instrument nuclear rocket test stands, or op¬ 
erate oceanographic cameras at a depth of 25,000 feet. 
For, it takes time and preparation to do these things suc¬ 
cessfully. But EG&G people are often involved in the un¬ 
usual, often come up with the unexpected. 

EG&G scientists, for instance, have developed methods 
for taking photographs at a millionth of a second — useful 
for detailed studies of the first instant of a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion. Exotic oceanographic equipment has been de¬ 
veloped for profiling the ocean’s sub-bottom — useful for 
everyone from oil geologists and archeologists to fisher¬ 
men looking for shrimp beds. EG&G’s newest flash tubes 
are being used in a range of devices from powerful lasers 
to night aerial photographic equipment and geodetic 
satellites. 

Broad experience in nuclear technology has led EG&G 
scientists into studies for peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
— the creation of harbors, reservoirs, and canals. EG&G 


people are continually improving radiation detection and 
counting systems developed for the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission — systems so precise that they can detect radia¬ 
tion many times below natural radiation levels. 

EG&G reflects in many ways the wide scope of the scien¬ 
tific community that has sprung up around Boston. And 
EG&G is pleased to be a part of The New Boston, part of 
the change from a non-technical to a science-based in¬ 
dustry. To EG&G, pioneering in advanced electronics and 
nuclear physics has meant growth. And its growth has 
benefited the community. From less than a score of 
people a decade ago, EG&G has more than 2000 em¬ 
ployees in the Greater Boston area, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Santa Barbara, California, and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

EG&G is an equal opportunity employer and qualified en¬ 
gineers, scientists, and technicians, who seek varied and 
unusual opportunities, are encouraged to write or drop 
by the EG&G offices. 


EDGERTON, GERMESHAUSEN & GRIER, INC. 

160 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS f 9 Erl 
Z./4S VEGAS, NEVADA / SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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Lincoln Laboratory, a research center of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, conducts investigations in selected areas of advanced 
electronics, with emphasis on applications to national defense and 
space exploration. The Information Processing research program is 
directed toward enriching the technology of digital computers, 
developing improved techniques for automatic data processing systems, 
and increasing understanding of the interaction between computers 
and their users All qualified applicants will receive consideration 
for employment without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 
Lincoln Laboratory. M.I.T.. Box 28, Lexington 73. Massachusetts. 


Solid State Physics 

Information Processing 

Radio Physics and Astronomy 

Radar Design 

Control Systems 

Space Surveillance Techniques 

Re entry Physics 

Space Communications__ 

A description of the Laboratory s 
work will be sent upon request 





















































































WELLES BOSWORTH, ’89, archi¬ 
tect of the main M.I.T. buildings, 
observed his 95th birthday on May 
9 in France. “A Note on Excellence” 
(on page 20) of The Review this 
month, by Fred G. Fassett, Jr., Dean 
of Residence, is a tribute to his work. 


Technology Review is published month¬ 
ly from November to July inclusive, on 
the 27th day of the month preceding the 
date of issue, by the Alumni Association 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. All correspondence regarding its 
editorial contents, subscriptions, adver¬ 
tising, and changes of address should be 
addressed to: 

Room 1-281, 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

The Review’s publisher and editor is 
Volta Torrey; business manager, R. T. 
Jope, '28; assistant to the editor, Ruth 
King; and class news editor, Roberta A. 
Clark. Editorial consultants are 7. 7. Row¬ 
lands, Francis E. Wylie, and John I. Mat- 
till. Members of its staff are Marilyn 
Phillips and Maxine Kenny. 

Officers of the Alumni Association of M.I.T. 
are: Robert H. Winters, ’33, President; Don¬ 
ald /’. Severance, '38, Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent: F. Leroy Foster, '25, and Samuel A. 
Groves, '34, Vice-presidents; and Frederick 
G. Lehmann, '51, Secretary. 


Technology Review 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Cover photograph by Major Morris is of a part of the Great Court 
at M.I.T. where Alumni will gather once more on June 15. 

Individuals Noteworthy 4 

New positions, honors, and related items regarding M.I.T. people. 

The Innovation Industry in Transition 17 

James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, discusses current problems of an emerging 
research-based society, in an article drawn from an address to M.I.T. 
men at the New York Alumni Center. 

A Note on Excellence 20 

Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., Dean of Residence at M.I.T., describes the 
enchantment that Welles Bosworth, ’89, gave to the Great Court. 

Why Civil Defense 21 

Professor Eugene P. Wigner of Princeton comments on common objec¬ 
tions to it and discusses its effects on the probability of nuclear war. 

The Trend of Affairs 24 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, and M.I.T. announce a fund for basic re¬ 
search; the Haystack antenna nears completion; the Forrester patent 
litigation ends; and Alumni will consider engineering contributions to 
health. 

High School Juniors See the Institute 30 

They participate with professors in a seminar on Science and Humani¬ 
ties, photographed by Bob Lyon of the M.I.T. Photo Service. 


An annual subscription to Technology Re¬ 
view is $4 in the U.S., $4.50 in Canada and 
elsewhere, and a single copy, 60 cents. Three 
weeks must be allowed to effect a change of 
address, for which both the old and the new 
address of the subscriber should be given. 

Contents are copyrighted, 1964, by the 
Alumni Association of M.I.T. Requests to 
reprint material from The Review should 
be addressed to the editor, Room 1-281, 
M.I.T. 

The office of publication is 10 Ferry St., 
Concord, N. H,, where The Review is printed 
by The Rumford Press. Second-class postage 
is paid at Concord, N.H. 

Postmaster: Please return undeliverable 
copies to The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., 
Concord, N.H. 


Research and Development Policy-Making 32 

Edward B. Roberts, ’57, explains the use of a computer to study the 
effects of a company’s policies on the outcome of a project. 

A Two-Man Submarine for Research 37 

Jan Hahn sets forth the requirements of the new vessel being con¬ 
structed for the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 

New Books 40 

Frame-lJp! by Dana Story, ’41, recounts the history of Essex, Mass., 
its famous shipyards, and its people; and Yankee Scientist reviews the 
career of William D. Coolidge, ’96. 

Index to Advertisers 12 
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Individuals Noteworthy 


Acting Dean 

Professor Robert L. Bishop, Head 
of the Department of Economics 
and Social Science, will serve as act¬ 
ing dean of the M.I.T. School of Hu¬ 
manities and Social Science pend¬ 
ing the appointment of a permanent 
successor to Dean John E. Burchard, 
’23, who will retire this month. 

Professor Bishop was graduated 
summa cum laude from Harvard 
University in 1937, and also re¬ 
ceived his master’s and doctor’s de¬ 
grees there after a year in Europe 
on a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship, 
and further study and teaching at 
Harvard. He came to M.I.T. in 
1942, became an assistant professor 
in 1946, associate professor in 
1950, and professor in 1957, and 
has headed the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics since 1958. 

He was co-editor with P. A. Sam- 
uelson and J. R. Coleman of Read¬ 
ings in Economics, now in its third 
edition, and has in progress a basic 
graduate level text on economic 
analysis. His recent work has in¬ 
cluded applications of game theory 
to problems of economic bargaining 
and oligopoly, and he has been a 
consultant to textile, glass, and au¬ 



Professor Robert L. Bishop 


tomotive concerns. He has also been 
a visiting professor at both Harvard 
and Brandeis Universities. 

The Billard Award 

The award established by Gordon 
Y. Billard, ’24, for contributions to 
the betterment of student life at 
M.I.T. was presented this year to 
William Speer, Associate Dean for 
Student Counseling. Previous win¬ 
ners were Professors Harold E. Ed- 
gerton, ’27, and Samuel Mason, ’47. 



CHAIRMAN JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., 26, of the M.I.T. Corporation, and 
Chairman George P. Miller of the House Committee on Science and Astronau¬ 
tics, discussed “Science and Public Policy” at an April 9 meeting of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Center of New York. Dr. Killian’s views are reported on page 17. 


Alumni Officers 

In this spring’s balloting, mem¬ 
bers of the M.I.T. Alumni Associa¬ 
tion elected Donald F. Carpenter, 
'22, as president for one year; Philip 
H. Peters, ’37, as vice-president for 
two years, and Francis M. Mead, 
'29, and William S. Edgerly, ’49, as 
executive committeemen for two 
years. 

The Association’s nominees for 
Alumni Term Membership on the 
M.I.T. Corporation were Emilio G. 
Collado, ’31, Ivan A. Getting, ’33, 
and Samuel A. Groves, ’34. 

As members of the National Nom¬ 
inating Committee, Hugh S. Fergu¬ 
son, ’23, was elected from District 
1; R. Barry Graham, ’39, District 2; 
Charles F. Payne, ’33, District 4, 
and Clayton D. Grover, ’22, District 
5. 

For five-year terms as Class Rep¬ 
resentatives on the Alumni Coun¬ 
cil, the following were elected: An¬ 
drew D. Fuller, ’95, Elbert G. Al¬ 
len, '00, Robert W. McLean, ’05, 
Herbert S. Cleverdon, ’10, Azel W. 
Mack, ’15, Edwin D. Ryer, ’20, F. 
Leroy Foster, ’25, George P. Wads¬ 
worth, ’30, John D. Hossfeld, ’35, 
John L. Danforth, ’40, Robert N. 
Maglathlin, ’45, John T. Weaver, 
’50, John M. Farmer, ’55, and 
Thomas H. Farquhar, ’60. 

Positions of Prominence 

Vannevar Bush, T6, was desig¬ 
nated one of three “Great Living 
Americans” this spring by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. . . . Provost 
Charles H. Townes will be the key¬ 
note speaker at the Instrument So¬ 
ciety of America’s annual Instru¬ 
ment-Automation Conference in 
New York in October. . . . Ben¬ 
jamin Lax, ’49, National Magnet 
Laboratory Director, discussed lasers 
at an American Physical Society 
seminar for the press in May. 

Professors Jule G. Charney and 
Harold E. Edgerton, ’27, have been 
elected to membership in the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences. . . . 
Institute Professor John C. Slater 
has been appointed graduate re¬ 
search professor of physics and 
chemistry at the University of Flor¬ 
ida and will divide his time between 
Florida and M.I.T. .. . Dean Jerome 
B. Wiesner spoke at the dedication of 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic In¬ 
stitution’s new laboratory. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SPECIAL HIGH.PURITY 


Asarco’s 14 High Purity Elements are stored and shipped in containers that provide protection against contamination. 


Whether you need one, several or all of the 14 
Asarco High Purity Elements, you’ll always find 
a complete stock on hand at Asarco’s Central 
Research Laboratories. 

You get this convenient off-the-shelf service 
because Asarco sets inventory stock levels sub¬ 
stantially above normal sales requirements. And 
for a good reason. This enables Asarco to supply 
the ever-growing needs of more than 2,000 
regular customers, as well as the anticipated 
demands of new customers. 

All of these High Purity Elements are pro¬ 
duced from metals and concentrates processed 
at Asarco smelters and refineries. Asarco quality 
controls are closely applied from the smelting 
operation through the final refining into high 
purity grades. Result: Asarco High Purity Ele¬ 


ments are uniform from order to order. That’s 
why many customers use Asarco High Purity 
Elements without pretesting. 

Technical data sheets and price lists are all available 
to you. Just write: High Purity Metal Sales, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, New York 10005. 

Asarco High Purity Elements (99.999+%) 


Antimony 

‘Lead 

Arsenic 

Selenium 

Bismuth 

Silver 

Cadmium 

‘Sulfur 

‘Copper 

Tellurium 

Gold 

‘Thallium 

Indium 

‘Zinc 


*Available only in research quantities. All others are available 
in both research and commercial quantities. 


ASARCO AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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some important books 

you II want to know about 

THE M.I.T. PRESS 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02142 



On Norbert Wiener: 

“Recently I was challenged by the problem of trying to make a reading list . . . 
I decided to consult several friends in different fields, men whom I knew to be 
widely read and thoughtful participants in our current intellectual debates. 

“ ‘1 am trying to make a list,’ I said to them, ‘of what 1 would call the seminal 
books of the last 20 years or so. . . . Books that, as far as we can now guess, might 
be comparable in ultimate importance to, say, Galileo or Malthus or Rousseau or 
Mill . . . that ought to have the widest readership—not only by laymen but by 
scholars and scientists in different fields’ . . . since together we represented five 
universities and a New York magazine office, collectively, we should be aware, I 
thought, of most of the developing new themes in the natural and social sciences . . . 

“Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics was named by four of the men including the 
nonmathematical sociologist.”—John R. Platt, professor of biophysics and physics, 
University of Chicago, writing in The New York Times, February 2, 1964. 

God and Golem, Inc. 

by Norbert Wiener 
Time Series 

by Norbert Wiener 
Paperback, MIT-9 
Ex-Prodigy 

by Norbert Wiener 
August, paperback, MIT-19 



Cybernetics 


$2.95 

by Norbert Wiener 

I Am a Mathematician 

$6.50 


by Norbert Wiener 


$1.95 

August, paperback, MIT-20 
Nonlinear Problems in 

Random Theory 

$2.45 

$2.45 

by Norbert Wiener 

$6.00 


Mathematics: Its Content, Methods and Meaning 
A Special Pre-Publication Offer: 

Mathematics: Its Content, Methods and Meaning, edited by A. D. Aleksandrov, A. N. 
Kolmogorov, and M. A. Lavrent’ev, and translated from the Russian by S. H. Gould, 
K. A. Hirsch, and T. Bartha. Published in cooperation with the American Mathematical 
Society. 3 Volumes, 1152 pages. Boxed. Pre-publication price $19.95 with post publica¬ 
tion price $25.00 after October 31st. 


Candidates, Issues, and Strategies: A Computer 
Simulation of the I960 Presidential Election 
Coming August 19th: 

Candidates, Issues, and Strategies: A Computer Simulation of the 1960 Presidential 
Election, by Ithiel de Sola Pool, Robert P. Abelson, and Samuel Popkin. The fascinating 
account of the first computer simulation ever used in a national presidential campaign. 
A must for political scientists, this book offers a technical evaluation of the original study 
used by John F. Kennedy in mapping 1960 campaign strategy. Describes how a com¬ 
puter was employed in collating 480 distinct voter types with possible response to 50 
distinct political issues, related in turn to other subsets of characteristics. $5.95 


Other New Titles 

A History of Western Technology 
by Friedrich Klemm 

August, paperback, MIT-14 $2.45 

The Dawn of Astronomy 

by Sir Joseph Norman Lockyer 
August, paperback, MIT-15 $2.95 

Information Theory 
by Gordon Raisbeck 

August, paperback, MIT-16 $1.95 

The Tao of Science 
by R. G. H. Siu 

August, paperback, MIT-17 $1.95 

History of Civil Engineering 
by H. Straub 

August, paperback, MIT-18 $2.45 

Analysis in Function Space 

edited by William Ted Martin and 
Irving Segal $6.00 

Some Aspects of the State Assignment 
Problem for Sequential Circuits 
by Donald R. Haring 

October, about $7.50 


Research in Geophysics 

edited by Hugh Odishaw and M. A. 
Tuve 

October, about $15.00 
Technology for Safe Nuclear 
Reactors, 2 volumes 

edited by T. J. Thompson and J. G. 
Beckerley 

November, about $50.00 
The Image of the City 
by Kevin Lynch 

August, paperback, MIT-11 $2.95 

The Sino-Soviet Rift 
by William E. Griffith 
August, paperback, MIT-12 $2.95 

Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, and 
Irish of New York City 

by Nathan Glazer and Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan 

August, paperback, MIT-13 $1.95 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 4) 


Language Scientist 

One of the world’s leading authori¬ 
ties on linguistics, Jerzy Kury- 
lowicz, of the University of Krakow, 
will be a visiting professor at Har¬ 
vard University and M.I.T. for 1964- 
1966. He will alternate between the 
two schools, spending one semester 
at M.I.T. and one at Harvard. 

Professor Kurylowicz was born in 
Poland and holds the Ph.D. from 
Lwow and the diploma of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris. He has 
taught at Lwow, Breslau, and Kra¬ 
kow, and has honorary degrees from 
Paris and Dublin. 

This is the second joint appoint¬ 
ment in linguistics for Harvard and 
M.I.T. Another leading authority on 
the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages and general linguistic theory, 
Professor Roman Jakobson, has 
taught at both institutions for sev¬ 
eral years. 

At Magnet Laboratory 

Arthur J. Freeman, ’52, Head of 
the Theoretical Physics Group in the 
National Magnet Laboratory, has 
also assumed the new post of associ¬ 
ate director of the laboratory. 

A native of Poland, he received 
his doctorate in physics at M.I.T. in 
1956, taught at Brandeis and North¬ 
eastern Universities, and was em¬ 
ployed as a solid state physicist at 
the U.S. Army Materials Research 
Agency from 1956 to 1962. During 
this period Dr. Freeman was also a 
Guest member of the Solid State and 
Molecular Theory Group at M.I.T., 
headed by Institute Professor John 
C. Slater, and since 1962 he has 
been a member of the Magnet Labo¬ 
ratory’s staff. He is a Fellow of the 
American Physical Society and has 
been active in both theoretical and 
experimental research. 

Freshmen’s Friend 

Assistant Professor Paul E. Gray, 
’54, of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering, will succeed Associate 
Professor Nathan H. Cook, ’50, of 
the Department of Mechanical En¬ 
gineering, as chairman of the Fresh¬ 
man Advisory Council at M.I.T. 
next year. The Council includes 83 
members of the Faculty and pro¬ 
vides a broad variety of advisory 
services to new students. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Mow from Sprague! 



UNICIRCUIT 

INTEGRATED CIRCUITS 

MMMI i <<«««« 

actual 

size 

This is a master-matrix UNICIRCUIT, interconnected to 
meet the requirements of a military systems manufacturer 
for an RS flip-flop. The photograph at the left, enlarged 
38 diameters (1444 times area), speaks for itself as to 
the technical capability of the Sprague Electric Company 
to produce complex silicon monolithic integrated circuits. 

If you would like to discuss your integrated circuit needs 
with an old-line established electronic components manu¬ 
facturer who has a proven reputation for reliability, 
please write or telephone Mr. S. E. Church, Marketing 
Manager, Integrated/Microcircuits, Sprague Electric Co., 
255 Marshall St., North Adams, Mass. °od? 413 Tel. 664-4411 


SPRAGUE COMPONENTS 


integrated microcircuits 
thinfilm microcircuits 
CAPACITORS 
TRANSISTORS 

resistors 

4SM-41M 


PULSE TRANSFORMERS 
INTERFERENCE FILTERS 
PULSE FORMING NETWORKS 
TOROIDAL INDUCTORS 
ELECTRIC WAVE FILTERS 


CERAMIC BASE PRINTED NETWORKS 
PACKAGED COMPONENT ASSEMBLIES 
BOBBIN and TAPE WOUND MAGNE1IC CORES 
SILICON RECTIFIER GATE CONTROLS 
FUNCTIONAL DIGITAL CIRCUITS 


SPROGUE* 

THE MARK OF RELIABILITY 


'$prague' and ‘0* are registered trademarks ol the Sprague Electric Co. 
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MELPAR’S 

ENGINEERING AND 
RESEARCH DIVISIONS 


have openings in the following fields: 

Applied Mathematics • Electronics 
• Chemistry • Biology • Physics 

Requirements include an advanced degree, 
and the desire to work in such areas as: 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS Information Theory, Propagation Studies, 
Communications Privacy, Mathematical Modeling, Stochastic Processes. 

ELECTRONICS Phonon Interaction, Pattern Recognition, Network Syn¬ 
thesis, Quantum Electronics, Random Noise Theory, Bionics, Speech Synthesis, 
Data Retrieval. 

CHEMISTRY Molecular Spectroscopy, Low Temperature Phenomena, Gas- 
Solid Reactions, Gas Phase Kinetics, Gas Chromatography, Mass Spectrometry. 

BIOLOGY Microbiology, Virology, Pharmacology, Biophysics, Tissue Culture. 

PHYSICS Flash Photolysis, High Vacuum Technology, Energy Conversion, 
Monocrystalline and Thin Film Microcircuitry, Quantum Tunneling Phenom¬ 
ena, Infrared Detectors and Optical Systems. 


MELPAR f INC 

A SUBSIDIARY OF THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


3380 ARLINGTON BOULEVARD 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

(a suburb of Washington, D. C.) 


For further details, 
write in strictest confidence to: 
Personnel Director 


on tqual opportunity employ or 
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Bullpup hasn’t missed a production sched- 
ule in 54 consecutive months. 

Costs have been reduced 75% since 1958 


ullpup. Pilot guided. Radio controlled. Can 
e aimed with the accuracy of a sniper’s 
uI let. 


Unique status: operational with three Under the direction of the Navy and Air 

ervices-Navy, Air Force, Marines. SNIPEIvS Force ' Martin is the P rime contractor for 


So reliable it is handled like a round of DfM IKIH Bullpup. 

mmunition with no pre-flight check-out. At Martin, systems management means the 

Its new Martin-developed guidance system best possible product in the shortest possible 



time at the lowest possible cost. 

IVMXFTTIl 


xceeds specifications by more than 50% 

otos of Weapons Effects Test. Eglin AFB. Fla. 








Helping investigators 
in the 

life sciences 

In the early thirties Sanborn developed 
one of the first portable electrocardio¬ 
graphs and since then has continued to 
supply precision measuring, monitoring 
and analytical instruments to the medi¬ 
cal diagnostician and the laboratory 
investigator. Today we manufacture 

• electrocardiographs 

• automatic blood-cell counters 

• cardiac output computers 

• oscillographic, on-off event, X-Y, 
and magnetic tape recorders 

• transducers 

• hospital patient monitoring systems 

During Project Mercury’s manned 
space flights, Sanborn oscillographs re¬ 
corded the heart and respiration rate, 
cardiogram and temperature of the 
astronaut in flight, as well as such data 
from the capsule, itself, as gas and liquid 
pressures, power functioning and fuel re¬ 
maining. During the months of flight 
preparation, Sanborn recordings aided 
NASA engineers in space capsule design 
and in propulsion system checkout. 

Our measurement and recording equip¬ 
ment is also serving in widely diversified 
non-space activities — in traffic-control 
studies, railroading, radio astronomy, 
machine tool design, aerodynamics, 
ionospheric studies, reactor operation 
analysesand many industrial production 
procedures. 

This month Sanborn Company pays 
tribute to the physiological investigators 
at M.I.T. In the researches of tomor¬ 
row’s Teubers, McCullochs, Schmitts, 
Rosenbliths, and Lettvins we hope our 
instruments may contribute further to 
the advancement of understanding in 
the organic sciences. Sanborn Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 

M.I.T. Men on Our Team 
Arthur Miller '31, / Thomas Garber '38 / 
Hilmi Arslan ’47 / Morion H. Levin ’48/ 
Thomas W. Pickett'!,!) / John P. Brady, 
Jr. ’52 / David Link ’52 / Daniel D. 
Strassberg ’58 / Ayre Ron ’60 / Roger S. 
Mo ’62 / Alberto M. Solis ’63. 



A DIVISION OF HEWLETT-PACKARD 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 6) 


Honors to Alumni 

Recipients of recent awards and 
similar distinctions have included: 

Frederick H. Norton, ’18, the Al¬ 
bert Bleininger Memorial Medal 
and Scroll “for distinguished 
achievement in the field of ceram¬ 
ics” by the Pittsburgh Section, 
American Ceramic Society ... Ver¬ 
non G. MacKenzie, ’27, the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal, by the Pub¬ 
lic Health Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
. . . Richard Roth, ’28, as a member 
of the architectural firm of Emery 
Roth & Sons, an award “for excel¬ 
lence in new and remodeled struc¬ 
tures in the Fifth Avenue [New 
York] area” by the Fifth Avenue 
Association; 

Philip Donely, ’31, the 1964 
Laura Taber Barbour Air Safety 
Award by the Flight Safety Foun¬ 
dation . . . John A. Feroli, ’44, 
named as Maryland’s 1963 Civil 
Servant of the Year by the Federal 
Business Association of Maryland 
. . . Colonel Thaddeus M. Nosek, 
'47, the Legion of Merit Award by 
the U.S. Army . . . Leonard F. Her¬ 
zog, 2d, ’52, the American Success 
Story Award by the Free Enter¬ 
prise Awards Association, Inc. 

(Continued on page 52) 



Station WCRS, New Rochelle harbor 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 

We created the island and built the station 


Difficult building problem? 

Whether it’s a matter of urgency, complex 
construction, or unusual characteristics of 
the site, talk it over with us. In our 47 
years of experience we have overcome many 
difficult conditions. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Pork Avenue, New York 

Alfrtd T. G/aneff, '20, President 


H. H. Hawkins 
& Sons, Co. 

175 California Street 
Newton, Mass. 


Builders 

Steve Hawkins ’57 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 

^palbtng Snn 
Club 

whitefield 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Family Tradition of Hospitality in a 
Magnificent Setting, 1300 Ft. Above Sea 
Level. 

52 Rooms, Each With Private Bath and All 
Modern Appointments. 

Attractive Cottage Suites. 

Famous Food and Service. 

Complete Social Program. 

All Sports-Golf, Par Three Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Swimming, Riding, Shuffleboard 
& 18 Hole Putting Green. 

Championship Lawn Bowling Green. 

Perfect for Pre- and Post-Reunion House 
Parties, Graduation Trips and as Head¬ 
quarters for Visiting Northern New Eng¬ 
land's Schools, Camps and Colleges. 

OPEN MAY TO NOVEMBER 

THE SPALDING FAMILY 

Randall E. Spalding, 1922 

Located at the TOP of 
NEW ENGLAND'S 

Fabeloas HERITAGE TRAIL 
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Assignment: Quality Control. He’s a very special engineer at General Motors—a key man 
in a corporation which regards product dependability as a prime responsibility to its cus¬ 
tomers. He and a GM inspector are shown giving this transmission a final check. In addition 
to keeping an eagle eye on every phase of manufacturing, the quality control engineer is 
closely concerned with preliminary design and engineering. More than 13,000 individual 
parts go into a GM car, and every one must be as reliable as men and machines can make it. 
Raw materials, components, subassemblies —all get meticulous scrutiny. Tolerances to 
within fifty millionths of an inch are commonplace. 

Among GM production employes, about one of every twelve devotes full time to quality control 
or inspection. Approximately 50,000 inspections are involved in the building of a single car. 
In addition, every machine operator has the responsibility for the quality of his work and 
performance of his machine. He can accept or reject any part he makes. His work is checked 
by the quality control engineer and the inspector, who analyze machine capabilities and 
predict machine inaccuracy before it occurs—not after. 

They’re mighty important people, these GM quality control engineers. They have an exacting 
job, and they take pride in doing it well. GM products bear witness to their effectiveness. 


Making Better Tilings For You 
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Automatic Quality Control 
for Viscosity 


Recording 

Receiver 


Measuring 

Element 

4 " 14 ' 


Mounting 

Brocket 


Electrical 

Supply 


Dimension l 
as specified 
for application 


NORCROSS Viscometers F"* ’’ 

Use A Proven Principle 

Twenty years experience with installa- ^ 

tions in diversified industries on New- 

tonion and non-Newtonian liquids. W////////////////'/A 

Measuring Element (1) determines viscosity and transmits electrically 
to Recording Receiver (2). Available for manual or automatic control 
with alarms optional. The patented falling piston principle allows 
design of o simple, dependable instrument easily serviced by any 
maintenance department. 

Features: Direct Tank Measurements • Easy To Install And Use • Self- 
Cleaning In Operation • Accurate • Rugged • Explosion 
proof • 

Applications: Solvent Control • End Point Determination • Starch proc¬ 
esses • Blending Processes • 

AUSTIN S. NORCROSS, '29 FREDERICK J. EIMERT, '32 

ROBERT A. NORCROSS, '51 

For full dotailf—writo Dept. A-69 
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Is it a fact that a leader in 
nuclear research has a hand 
in bringing music to the 
Wil kies fa mily picnic? 


Few people would be surprised to leorn that a company 
which started mining and milling uranium ore more than 20 
years ago would emerge as one of the world's most diversi¬ 
fied private enterprises in the field of atomic energy. Today, 
it manages the atomic energy facilities at Oak Ridge, Tennes¬ 
see, and Paducah, Kentucky, for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission,- ships radioisotopes all over the world; and 
operates its own nuclear research center. 

And you'd certainly expect that the manufacturer of more 
than 400 different types of "Eveready" batteries would make 
the batteries preferred most for portable radios. The Wilkie 
family can take Bach, Basie or the baseball game anywhere 
they go. 

But would the awesome tasks of nuclear research 
and the mass production of tiny batteries ever be 
performed within the same company? Not unless the 


company happened to be Union Carbide. 

With Union Carbide, surprising diversification is almost 
commonplace. It makes half a dozen major plastics, as well as 
plastic bottles and packaging films; and it is one of the world's 
largest producers of petrochemicals. It makes the largest 
graphite cylinders ever produced, for use in rocket exhaust 
nozzles, and the arc carbons for motion picture projectors. 
It liquefies gases, including those that will power men to the 
moon. And among Union Carbide's other consumer products 
are such world-leaders as "Prestone" brand anti-freeze and 
“6-12" insect repellent. 

In fact, few other corporations are so deeply involved in 
so many different skills and activities that will affect 
the technical and production capabilities of our 
next century. 

It sounds good to the Wilkies. 



UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION, 270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017. IN CANADA: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
Divisions: Carbon Products, Chemicals, Consumer Products, International, Linde, Metals, Nuclear, Olefins, Ore, Plastics, Silicones, Stellite and Visking 
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When you 

drill • tap • form • mill • shape 
all in 22 seconds... 


what do you 
use for oil? 


That’s the kind of problem a sales engineer here at 
American Oil comes up against. It actually happened to 
Bob Turley when the Schwinn Bicycle Company asked 
him what oil he’d recommend for this complicated metal 
cutting problem. He had the answer—one of our special 
cutting oils—he solved the problem, and made the sale. 

Bob’s a graduate of Purdue—and the American Oil 
Company Sales Engineering School. He knows machines 
and oils. He’s our "outside” man with the inside track 
on lubricants. And, he likes meeting people. That’s why 
he’s a sales engineer, combining two fields into a suc¬ 
cessful career. 


Bob’s a mechanical engineer. Yet, he might have been 
working for us if he were a metallurgist, chemist, math¬ 
ematician or physicist. Petroleum takes on a multitude of 
uses and requires people of every skill. For information 
regarding a career in sales engineering or other fields, 
write to C. L. Wells, Room 1036, American Oil Company, 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ZIP Code 60680 



AMERICAN OIL COMPANY (AMERICAN 
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CHEMICAL 

PLANT 

ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION 

FROM IDEATO 
OPERATION 



Vulcan-Cincinnati, Inc. focuses a wealth of success¬ 
ful chemical plant engineering and construction 
know how on the needs of industry for 

• Economic evaluations • Pilot Plant Studies 

• Process Designs • Project Management 

• Equipment Purchasing and Inspection • 
Piping, Automation, Electrical and Structural 
Designs • Shop Fabrication of Piping and 
Assembly of Packaged Plants • Field Con¬ 
struction, Erection and Installation • Plant 
Operation Startup and Maintenance. 


Vulcan’s experience includes plants for 

• High Pressure Synthesis • Urea • Methanol 

• Ammonium Nitrate Solutions and Prilling 

• Recovery and Purification of Solvents and 
Chemicals Absorption, Absorption and Dis¬ 
tillation • Pulping Liquor Concentration and 
Chemical Recovery..* Fluidized Solids Re¬ 
actors • Catalytic oxidations • Synthesis and 
Purification of Alcoholsand Ethers •Thin-Film 
Evaporation • Multi-Stage Solids Washing. 


MIT Men at Vulcan 

W. L. Maroney • L. W. Nisbet • T. 0. Wentworth 

%■ 
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New “rear window'’ display 
console saves computer time 

A unique new display console has been developed which frees The special CHARACTRON Shaped Beam Tube forms al- 

the computer from time-consuming production of repetitive phanumeric or symbolic characters for display on the face of 

material. It is the new S-C 1090 which combines simultaneous the tube at high speeds. A metal matrix placed within the neck 

cathode ray presentations and film frames on the face of the of these tubes produces characters of great clarity. A bright, 

same tube. high resolution spot writing beam is also available to display 

A prime advantage of the new display console is that valuable data from analog inputs simultaneously, 
computer and dynamic display time is not wasted on infre- In a typical application, such as tactical air operations, var- 

quently changing background data. Maps, business or engineer- ious maps of the tactical area can be produced on film and 

ing forms, etc., may be projected on the face of the tube from projected on the screen of the S-C 1090 Console. The computer 

the inside, in color or black and white, using the built-in film is then free to present only dynamic data such as movement of 

projector. Changing information is superimposed on this image aircraft with associated descriptive information, 

by a CHARACTRON® Shaped Beam Tube. Specific film frames In business or engineering applications, forms may be pro¬ 
can be selected manually or automatically by the computer. jected onto the tube face and filled in with alphanumeric data 

The new development uses a “rear window” tube, so caHed by the character generator. This compact film projector is 

because the filmed data is projected through a small window offered as a custom option on the standard S-C 1090 Direct 

located next to the cathode ray gun. The film image is projected View Display Console. For additional information, write to 

onto the inner phosphor-covered surface of the tube from the Dept. E-27, General Dynamics | Electronics, Post Office Box 

back and is easily visible from the outside. 127, San Diego, California 92112. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS | ELECTRONICS G Hill D SAN DIEGO 
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Technology Review 


The Innovation Industry 
In Transition 


by James R. Killian, Jr., ’26 


L et us call it the innovation industry*—shorthand for 
i “Research; Development, Test, and Evaluation.” 
After an agonizingly slow start in the United States it 
came to maturity in World War II. Today it is an $18 
billion industry representing nearly 3 per cent of the 
gross national product. That part of the industry de¬ 
voted to scientific research and development alone en¬ 
gages the efforts of over 400,000 scientists and engi¬ 
neers. 

The growth of our innovation industry is a measure 
of the progress of the United States toward becoming 
a research-based society. From the very earliest days of 
the Republic, it has been recognized that knowledge is 
power and that the nation grew stronger by taming na¬ 
ture than it could by framing ideologies. So today we 
have the research society, affluent in the production of 
knowledge as well as dollars, with planned discovery, 
innovation, and experiment constantly renewing its vi¬ 
tality and harnessing the future for the benefit of the 
present. 

When we think of research, we tend to think in terms 
of science where it has had its greatest exploitation; yet 
it has great importance in other fields. Spurred on by 
the spirit and success of science, the social sciences are 
gaining new powers and usefulness through research, 
affording new hope that man may achieve some gains 
in understanding himself as well as nature. 

The art of management provides an example. In a 
recent article in the Harvard Business Review on new 
concepts of management, Professors Philip E. Slater 
and Warren G. Bennis, ’55, observed that “the chal¬ 
lenges facing modern enterprises are, at base, knowl¬ 
edge- gathering, rrat/i-requiring dilemmas . . . The 
process of problem-solving, conflict resolution, and rec¬ 
ognition of dilemmas have great kinship with the aca¬ 
demic pursuit of truth. The institution of science is the 
only institution based on and geared for change. It is 
built not only to adapt to change, but to overthrow and 
create change. So it is—and will be—with modern in¬ 
dustrial enterprises.” So it is and will be increasingly 

* Metaphorically akin to the “knowledge industry.” See Mach- 
lup, Fritz: The Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
United States (Princeton University Press, 1962). 


An address given at a New York Alumni Center 
dinner by the M.I.T. Corporation’s Chairman 


with almost every department of our national effort. We 
have built a great and growing innovation industry the 
output of which is a high velocity of change and an ex¬ 
ponential growth of knowledge. 

During this period of rapid growth of scientific re¬ 
search, the government has become its principal source 
of support, and the government’s investment, prompted 
mainly by the requirements of defense and of space ex¬ 
ploration, has now grown to an annual rate of $15 bil¬ 
lion (of which only about $1.5 billion is for basic 
research). Obviously the rate of growth we have wit¬ 
nessed in the last two decades cannot continue because 
of a limit on both dollars and men. We have, in fact, 
reached a point where clearly it is in the national in¬ 
terest to take stock. Are we getting our money’s worth? 
Recognizing that the recent rate of growth will probably 
not continue, how much additional growth should we 
accept? Under conditions of lessened growth, how do 
we establish priorities? Are there imbalances in our to¬ 
tal effort? These questions and others are being proper¬ 
ly asked today by Congress, by the Executive Branch, 
and by the public. They are also being asked by the 
scientific community itself, as shown by a succession of 
reports now appearing which deal with science and 
public policy. One waggish scientist has likened our na¬ 
tional management of science in recent years “to a ship 
with a thousand helms all connected to one rudder with 
rubber bands.” Somehow, though, the ship has regular¬ 
ly made port with highly valuable cargoes. 

This period of transition and stocktaking is crucial 
for the future of science in the nation, and it is of the 
utmost importance that we marshal the best wisdom we 
have to shape any new policies that appear to be 
needed, especially policies relating Government to sci¬ 
ence. 

I N the spirit of the dialogue now taking place, let me 
make some personal observations about factors 
which seem to me to be important as we review present 
practices and establish future goals. 

The evidence is conclusive that the United States 
now holds world leadership in science. American sci¬ 
ence today, as Duncan says in Macbeth, is “full of 
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growing.” Marked both by fecundity and brilliance, our 
effort is now of critical size, and it represents a power¬ 
ful partnership between science and engineering, each 
augmenting the other. While not enough, we have uni¬ 
versity centers of science and engineering without 
equal, perhaps in the world. Foreign scientists leave 
their home countries to take advantage of the intellec¬ 
tual excitement, the ambiance of freedom and esteem 
for science they find here, the wealth of equipment, and 
the salubrious research environment, the absence of 
snobbish class distinctions separating science and engi¬ 
neering. The resulting “brain drain,” or “unfavorable 
balance of trade” in technical personnel, as we know, 
has become a political issue for at least one of our allies. 

This estimate I give is in striking contrast to the ob¬ 
servation made by the economist Carl Snyder in 1902 
that one could search the world’s scientific literature in 
vain for references to distinguished American achieve¬ 
ment. Implicit in this flourishing state of American sci¬ 
ence, however, are two implications which require 
careful consideration in this period of stocktaking. 

The first is the danger, given our present strength, 
that we may rest on our oars, thinking that the race is 
won. Actually, we may be only at the beginning of un¬ 
exampled scientific and engineering achievement, on 
the threshold of an Augustan age of unparalleled crea¬ 
tivity. With the future so promising, this is not the time 
to relax our scientific effort or for timid talk about hav¬ 
ing reached some kind of ceiling in our upsurge of sci¬ 
entific and technological strength. 

The second hazard is that our present massive ef¬ 
fort and high confidence may obscure weaknesses still 
present in our program and lead us once again into 
complacency. Indeed in some quarters, the post- 
Sputnik sense of urgency having subsided, we seem 
again to be growing smug about our strength. As ob¬ 
servers said in the midst of our consternation following 
Sputnik, we shifted overnight from apathy to panic, al¬ 
though what had happened hardly warranted such an 
extreme reaction. 1 have an uneasy feeling that the 
pendulum of our concern has now swung back to the 
contented self-satisfaction which lulled and charmed us 
during the months prior to October, 1957. 

As we examine our programs, policies, and attitudes 
today, we should keep clearly in mind the importance 
of dampening out these extreme oscillations in our na¬ 
tional attitude. 

1 'ET me cite three examples which should give us pause 
.J as we preen ourselves on our scientific leadership. 
The first is the competitive strength of our industrial 
technology. We are experiencing increasingly able com¬ 
petition from abroad. On the continent, industrial re¬ 
search is recapturing much of its prewar vigor, and we 
note reports in our professional press describing Euro¬ 
pean industrial research as an “awakening giant.” 
Britain is currently expending about 2.7 per cent of its 
GNP on research and development, a percentage close 
to that of the U.S. 

In its 1964 report, released last month, the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress noted evidence that 
our margin of technological superiority may be dimin¬ 
ishing as other nations step up their research and de¬ 
velopment. The report makes the further observation 
that despite the huge size of our over-all effort, our 


current level and allocation of “R&D” expenditures 
may be inadequate for the “sustained and rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth we need” and that “the large increase in 
military and space research in recent years may have 
created an imbalance in the allocation of our research 
talent” leading to a shortchanging of research in some 
parts of the private sector. 

Despite all we hear to the contrary, we have not yet 
created the incentives and conditions which would lead 
to a deep penetration of research and development 
into our industrial community. 

As we congratulate ourselves on the present superi¬ 
ority of our industrial technology, let us not be bemused 
by “it-can’t-happen-here” complacency. It did happen 
to Britain about 100 years ago. Prior to 1850 she had 
undisputed technological leadership, being the home of 
the industrial revolution. By 1870 she became content, 
however, and failed to recognize that technology re¬ 
quired ceaseless development; there was a withering of 
innovation and enterprise. Meanwhile, Germany was 
discovering the contribution which science can make to 
technology. She pioneered in the development of inno¬ 
vation industry, her universities became seedbeds of 
new industry, and she took away from Britain world lead¬ 
ership in industrial technology. This could happen here. 

A second example is the importance of maintaining 
undiminished a steady input of creative ideas in our 
advanced weapons technology. I am troubled when I 
hear statements about our having reached some kind of 
plateau in our invention and development of new 
weapons. I don’t think we have, but I think it is of the 
utmost importance that we continue a high level of 
creative activity in this area. The cold war is not over; 
our military technology, to be superior and even ade¬ 
quate requires unceasing technological innovation and 
advance. There has been no partisanship in adhering to 
a national military policy that calls for us to maintain a 
margin of superiority as the best means for preserving 
the peace and making progress toward safe arms limi¬ 
tation. This margin, however, can only be maintained 
by an advancing military technology. 

By the same token we must be so alert and far ad¬ 
vanced in our own technology that we will not be sur¬ 
prised by another Sputnik-like event. We may elect not 
to do certain things, but we should not be taken by sur¬ 
prise and caught in a state of inadequacy. Our science 
and technology must be so good and so far out on the 
frontier that it is we. who have the capability to antici¬ 
pate advances and do things unimagined by others. 

A third example which should give us concern lies 
in the domain of education. Our science education, es¬ 
pecially our pre-college science education, while im¬ 
proving, is still hampered by obsolescence and medioc¬ 
rity. 

In a book, Education, Manpower, and Economic- 
Growth, published recently, Frederick Harbison and 
Charles A. Myers develop some significant indices 
comparing the manpower resources of countries in 
various stages of development. One of their compari¬ 
sons is the distribution of students between science and 
technology on the one hand, and humanities, law, and 
the arts on the other. In the percentage of its students 
studying science and technology, the United States 
stands substantially below the mean of 16 advanced 
countries. Sweden, Israel, West Germany, Finland, 
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Russia, Canada, France, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Australia, all have a higher percen¬ 
tage than the United States studying science or engi¬ 
neering. The Soviet percentage is twice that of the 
United States. We hear sometimes that we are over¬ 
emphasizing science, but this comparison certainly does 
not support this contention. We actually face a prob¬ 
lem of too few students electing science and engineer¬ 
ing to meet our national needs. To cite but one need: 
The President’s Science Advisory Committee has rec¬ 
ommended that we at least double our production of 
doctorates in science, engineering, and mathematics by 
1970. 

Unquestionably government support in recent years 
has helped to meet these challenges. The Defense Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1958 has bettered science teaching re¬ 
sources in pre-college schools, as indeed it has strength; 
ened language instruction. The program of the National 
Science Foundation -fbf strengthening science and engi¬ 
neering, at the college and university level has been 
profoundly important, as has its support of new cur¬ 
ricular developments, such as the high school physics 
program initiated at M.I.T. The recent education act 
passed by Congress will help to meet the vast building 
needs of our rapidly growing system of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Federal support of research in educational institu¬ 
tions has served greatly to strengthen our universities 
as well as American science. This Federal support has 
been conceived and administered with remarkable ef¬ 
fectiveness and, in turn, it has been well used by the 
universities. Federal support has helped to give Ameri¬ 
can science the world leadership of which I have spo¬ 
ken. Even those of us who are strongly in favor of pri¬ 
vate institutions privately supported must acknowledge 
these great assists which the Federal Government has 
given education. 

T hese general considerations and national require¬ 
ments should be clearly in view as we re-examine 
our national science policies, especially those affecting 
government participation. In addition there are more 
specific questions which are currently being examined 
and debated. Let me note five of these. 

First, there is the relation of private funds to public 
funds in supporting science, especially in our univer¬ 
sities. On this question I would be loud and clear in 
voicing my convictions. 

Despite the growth of government support, private 
funds creatively deployed must play a crucial role in 
the advancement of science. They arc still the princi¬ 
pal source of “freedom money” and essential venture 
capital. In a way not usually appropriate for govern¬ 
ment funds, they can assist the emerging young scien¬ 
tist and the promising new idea. In our private institu¬ 
tions they provide the core support that is essential for 
stability and independence and the pursuit of long-term 
goals. They help in protecting the freedom of science 
which is the essential for its strength and integrity. In 
all these ways, private funds increase the return on the 
large public funds which the scale and importance of 
science now require in the national interest. 

Let us not forget, too, that it was private funds that 
largely created the great graduate schools in private 
universities which provided the largest number of cen¬ 


ters of strength which the government turned to when 
it began to provide funds to strengthen science. 

In my judgment, then, a sound national policy for 
science must call for the increase and creative use of 
funds from foundations, corporations, and individuals, 
along with government support, and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment as a matter of policy should encourage and 
facilitate this private support. 

Second, there is the vital requirement that excellence 
be the touchstone of our national research planning. As 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee has em¬ 
phasized, “In science the excellent is not just better 
than the ordinary; it is almost all that matters. It is 
therefore fundamental that this country should ener¬ 
getically sustain and strongly reinforce first-rate work 
where it now exists.” In the support of research, ad¬ 
herence to this policy by government agencies has been 
a major factor in giving U.S. science world leadership. 

While continuing to reinforce existing centers of 
strength, we must also create new ones. We need more 
graduate schools of science and engineering as good as 
the best we now have. We achieve these, not by dimin¬ 
ishing the strength or support of the existing great cen¬ 
ters of strength but by encouraging others to develop. 
The program of institutional grants initiated by the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, is one way of beginning to 
build new centers of strength and to achieve a wider 
diffusion of scientists and engineers. 

This is not done by building on weakness. It is done 
rather by identifying those institutions which have 
shown the initiative and mobilized the support to 
strengthen themselves. More communities and states 
should determinedly set about to strengthen their insti¬ 
tutions to the point where sources of funds, public and 
private, can justify helping them grow stronger still. 

Third, universities have an urgent responsibility, now 
that the volume of research they conduct has grown so 
great, to conduct and control it so that it clearly fulfills 
its educational function. It is my deep conviction, born 
of firsthand experience, that basic research in the uni¬ 
versity can serve to strengthen all of its educational ac¬ 
tivities but especially undergraduate education. I do 
not agree with many current statements that the great 
increase in basic research in recent years carries with it 
an inevitable diversion of interest, talent, and creative 
ideas from undergraduate teaching. On the contrary, 
there is ample evidence that the presence of a vigorous 
basic research program can serve to invigorate under¬ 
graduate teaching. Our universities have a superb op¬ 
portunity to encourage the penetration of research into 
the undergraduate domain and to release the full po¬ 
tential of this research to enrich the teaching and to 
provide an atmosphere of creative vigor for both stu¬ 
dents and staff in undergraduate programs. 

I turn next to manpower utilization, one of the areas 
most requiring attention now that we are sponsor¬ 
ing such vast Research and Development efforts. 

The way scientists and engineers deploy themselves 
and are utilized is more important than the way we al¬ 
lot our research and development dollar, although the 
two of course are linked. 

About 60 per cent of all the scientists and engineers 
in Research and Development in the United States are 

(Concluded on page 6.1) 
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A Note 

On Excellence 


O f a springtime morning, a summer noontide, an 
autumn twilight, a moonlit winter eve, the 
Great Court of the Institute is a place of peace 
and beauty. A quality of warmth and friendliness 
invests it, and a sense of pause and poise, and its 
scale is human and humane, whether the lawns 
are filled with recumbent valetudinarians or a sin¬ 
gle sojourner is strolling the walks. I find pleasure 
in the fact that these things are so, and interest in 
pondering why. What are the subtleties that, meld¬ 
ing, consummate in beauty? To ask this is to ask 
what excellence is, for excellence and beauty are 
reciprocals. 

Grass, bushes, trees—these are the raw ele¬ 
ments of forest or jungle, yet a subtlety may be 
compounded from them. Alone and scattered at 
random, they may combine to form Thoreau’s 
“shaggy wilderness” where man has really no 
place of his own and where brute nature may yield 
a certain tingling thrill of terror to the sensitive ob¬ 
server, but where the civil soul finds little lasting 
joy. The evocation of subtleties from them de¬ 
mands the interposition of mind, of sensibility, of 
aesthetic expression and response. 

When this is given, grass becomes terraced 
greensward; bushes, shaped hedge and flowering 
shrub; trees at random, ranges of pattern and 
stately comity; chaos, the beginning of cosmos. 
Visual cacophony has yielded then to motif, a 
theme suggested in the march of oak and elm, a 
counterpoint of flowering crabs, and melodies of 
rhododendrons blooming—a simple subtlety has 
been achieved, the human scale has been ap¬ 
proached. 

Approached, yet not attained. We ask, demand, 
more. This simple subtlety is not a whole. At best, 
it can no more than repeat itself on and on to the 
horizon, melding never, becoming zestless through 
recurrence. For a whole to be requires a limit, and 
man seeking wholeness is expressing the paradoxi¬ 
cality of his being, which at once demands that it 
be untrammeled and pleads that it be contained. 
The mountain lake, cupped by curves that blend 
as hill and valley, offers a whole that a coup d’oeil 
comprehends, and so speaks to man as the insen¬ 
sate repetitions of the vast and empty ocean never 
can. 

The Great Court has its beauty because it is a 
whole, where the contained and the containing 
merge in excellence. Structure and site comple¬ 



ment and sustain one another. The containing 
masses, strong in stylobate and entablature, soar¬ 
ing in pilaster and panel, are at one with the ter¬ 
races and the trees they embrace. The colonnade 
of the entrance portico gives the full theme cen¬ 
tral emphasis. Rising above it, the Great Dome 
orients the whole. 

Many are the subtleties that contribute to this 
achievement of beauty. The great architect who 
accomplished it, and who from faraway Vaucres- 
son looks back with memory’s eye to Cambridge 
has told already of one—the date-tab on the drum 
of the dome, of “enormous value there, for without 
it, the dome would seem to rotate.” Lately he has 
told of others: Nature does not design with square 
and plumb line. Her subtle nuances can be traced 
and echoed in the refinements of which architec¬ 
ture is capable. In the court and entrance of the 
Institute, the architect has made all the parapet 
lines-against-the-sky incline gently, subtly, upward 
toward the culminating feature, the dome. Entasis 
marks the parapet edge, and flows into the up¬ 
ward lift that persuades the eye of the observer. 
The columns of the great colonnade he has set, not 
on a straight lino from end to end, but on a curved 
line whose center is nine inches forward of its 
end points. Such subtleties, melding, consummate 
in beauty. 

At the dedication of the Institute’s Cambridge 
home in 1916, the role of Merlin the Enchanter 
was enacted in the inaugural pageant that filled 
the Great Court with dancers, personages, and 
symbolism. Pageantry and pomp have paled into 
the past. The enchantment remains. It is the en¬ 
chantment of beauty, of excellence, which we owe 
to the artistry and the humane perception of the 
architect of the Institute: Welles Bosworth, ’89. 

—F. G. Fassett, Jr. 
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Why Civil Defense 


by Eugene P. Wigner 

Palmer Physical Laboratory, Princeton University 

P roposals for civil defense raise questions regarding 
both what can be accomplished and the concomitant 
effects. The present discussion will be concerned only 
with the concomitant effects. As to the question of feasi¬ 
bility, it must suffice for the present to note that all who 
have seriously studied this question agree that civil de¬ 
fense preparations could drastically reduce the civilian 
casualties of a' nuclear war. 

Most of the contents of the present article have been 
stated before, though possibly not in as systematic a 
way.* We shall consider, first, the effects of civil de¬ 
fense preparations in case of a nuclear conflict; then, 
the effects of such preparations during a period of peace 
which may or may not be terminated by a conflict; and 
finally, the effects of civil defense preparations on the 
likelihood of a conflict. 

To Save Lives 

The self-evident effect of civil defense preparations in 
case of a nuclear conflict would be to save lives. This 
country spends very large sums each year to keep a se¬ 
cure striking force in instant readiness should an aggres¬ 
sive power attack the U.S. or one of its allies. But this 
defense system is aimed primarily at deterring aggres¬ 
sion, that is, at making an attack so costly that the 
would-be aggressor would hesitate and in fact renounce 
force as a method for obtaining world hegemony. This 
system provides relatively little armor for the direct 
protection of the American people, their institutions, 
and their government in case a nuclear conflict should 
break out in spite of the measures taken to “deter” it. 
The reason is that, in this nuclear missile age, with of¬ 
fensive weapons so much more powerful than the de¬ 
fensive ones, there is a temptation to rely solely on the 
former. 

Few will deny that a civil defense program could save 
many lives. These would be lives that could not be 
saved in any other way. Even if we build enough offen¬ 
sive weapons, Polaris submarines and Minutemen, to 
make our retaliatory power so great that it would be 
madness to attack us, it is conceivable that an accident 
or an erroneous belief that we could be knocked out 
could lead to an attack on the United States. A convic- 


*The many highly emotional articles written on the subject some¬ 
times have submerged more closely reasoned ones. Among the 
latter, Nicholas Rosa’s article of 1961 in The Reporter, 
Moldauer’s article in the May, 1962, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, and Milton MacKaye’s observations in the October, 
1963, issue of Nuclear News come to mind. 


A consideration of its effects if war comes, 
if not, and on the likelihood of nuclear war 


THE AUTHOR is one of 
A merica’s most honored 
physicists. Last year he not 
only shared a Nobel prize 
for his study of nuclear 
structure but also directed a 
study of civil defense that 
the National Academy of 
Sciences undertook for As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense 
Steuart Pittman. Scores of 
authorities participated in 
that “Project Harbor" study 
at Woods Hole last sum¬ 
mer. Professors Robert J. Hansen, '48, and Ithiel de Sola 
Pool, and many Alumni represented M.I.T. among them. 
Professor Wigner was greatly stimulated by members of 
the Harbor study and is particularly grateful to E. P. 
Blizard of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory for help in 
preparing this article. 


tion that once the damage was done, the United States 
would not dare, or would not want, to retaliate, might 
also prompt an attack. In either case, no amount of ad¬ 
ditional striking power in the American arsenal would 
count for much. The enemy would be striking us in the 
teeth of our deterrent. 

For protection the people of the United States can 
rely only on antiballistic weapons and on a civil defense 
system. From the information now available, it appears 
that an ABM system which would provide substantial 
protection for our nation without a civil defense system 
cannot be developed in the next 20 years. We conclude 
that in the aforementioned contingencies civil defense 
would have immense lifesaving value which cannot be 
replaced by any other defense. 

At present a nuclear war seems unlikely. Hence, ex¬ 
pensive precautions against such a war may seem ex¬ 
travagant. We suggest, however, that civil defense is 
very much like insurance. Almost everyone in this 
country is in some way insured. No one feels cheated 
if, after paying for fire insurance for 20 years, his house 
still stands uncharred. For civil defense, too, we must 
pay a premium to improve our chances of survival in 
case of an unlikely, but extremely destructive event— 
large-scale nuclear war. It is true that civil defense can¬ 
not protect us against many of the effects of a nuclear 
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war. Similarly, however, disease remains a scourge 
even if one’s medical expenses are paid. 

The obvious function of civil defense preparations to 
save lives is often forgotten and one focuses on the 
more subtle military, political, economic, and moral 
problems. These are important issues but they should 
not be permitted to obscure the central, self-evident 
function of civil defense, which is that in the rather 
unlikely event of a nuclear attack, civil defense will be 
crucially important to every citizen of our country. 

To Expedite Recovery 

People have argued that the lifesaving potential of 
civil defense is of little value, because, they say, the 
survivors of an attack will perish anyway as a result of 
the economic dislocations and “the living will envy the 
dead.” Events in Eastern Germany and in Hungary re¬ 
fute this view; people have not lost the ability or desire 
to live in spite of a complete economic collapse, and in 
spite of the subsequent exploitation of the collapsed 
economy by a foreign power. It is true, however, that 
civil defense can do less toward safeguarding the econ¬ 
omy than toward safeguarding lives. 

No matter how a war originated, it would be lost if 
the United States failed to emerge from it as a viable 
nation, able to recover most of its economic power and 
societal structure within the lifetimes of most of its citi¬ 
zens. It is clear, nevertheless, that the recovery of a 
nation whose population had been largely preserved, 
and which had stockpiled enough necessities of life to 
last for several months following the catastrophe, 
would be faster, and would be accompanied by less 
suffering, than the recovery of a decimated nation, 
which had neglected to make the most elementary pro¬ 
visions. 

Such statements as “the living will envy the dead” 
are not really arguments against civil defense, but fore¬ 
casts of how bad the situation might be even if civil 
defense preparations are undertaken. They give no 
clues as to how these situations could be avoided, and 
civil defense measures certainly would alleviate rather 
than worsen postwar conditions. 

Effects in Times of Peace 

If we were sure that our freedom would never be chal¬ 
lenged, we would not maintain a military establishment 
and there would be no need for civil defense. Both 
military preparations and those for civil defense imply 
a sacrifice in peacetime in order to minimize the conse¬ 
quences should war occur. 

Opponents of civil defense, however, have charged 
that it would, in a sense, corrupt the ideals of the na¬ 
tion. This argument has assumed several forms. Some 
people contend that it is better to die standing up than 
to survive in a hole underground. Others are dismayed 
by the problems of admitting neighbors to a private 
shelter. Civil defense also has been accused of promot¬ 
ing a garrison state, of leading to a neurotic nation, 
and of being unconstructive and contributing nothing 
to the quest of peace. We shall consider all these points. 
The contradictions between some of them indicate, 
however, that they are more nearly expressions of a 
subconscious impulse than the results of reasoned ar¬ 
gument, and we shall try to bring the nature of that 
impulse into the open. 


Let us begin with the notion that it is somehow cow¬ 
ardly and unworthy of a man to crawl into a shelter 
and survive a nuclear attack. Would it be more becom¬ 
ing of him to stand in the open and die? Man has al¬ 
ways sought shelter and protection from his enemies. 
As recently as World War II the symbol of the Ameri¬ 
can soldier was a man in a foxhole. No one, least of all 
the soldier, thought it ill-fitting or cowardly to seek 
protection in a hole in the ground rather than to meet 
enemy shells fatally in the open. Hiding in a shelter, 
facing the reality of a situation, is far more courageous 
than hiding one’s head in the sand and saying, “If only 
we are nice to one another, there won’t be a nuclear 
war.” 

The problem of the man who is asked to share his 
already crowded shelter with the family of his neighbor 
is the same as that of the man who is asked, in the 
middle of winter, to share his last loaf of bread with 
his neighbor. He faces a serious moral problem for 
which we believe a solution should be looked for in the 
direction of providing everyone with a loaf of bread 
rather than depriving the first man of his loaf. Even if 
an ambitious civil defense program is instituted, terribly 
difficult decisions will have to be made, but the situa¬ 
tion will be better the more complete the program. 

It is true that the organization of a cadre of Civil 
Defenders would add another category to our many 
groups of federal employees, but we now have an 
army of more than two million men and this has not 
made us a garrison state. The Civilian Reserve Corps 
which we wish to see created in addition to the cadre of 
Civil Defenders would be largely a voluntary organiza¬ 
tion, well below the size of the armed forces. 

For many of us, it is difficult to comment on the 
contention that civil defense preparations would make 
our people neurotic by reminding them of the possibil¬ 
ity of a nuclear war. We see hospitals and cemeteries 
every day and they remind us of the possibility of 
dreadful diseases and that our lives will eventually end. 
But hospitals also assure us that we will be taken care 
of should sickness strike, and cemeteries assure us 
that our bodies shall have a resting place. We feel that 
we would be much more neurotic if we tried to forget 
the existence of disease and death. Further, we have 
seen many children whose nightmares ceased when 
their parents built shelters. 

The last argument, that civil defense is not construc¬ 
tive and does not prepare us emotionally or politically 
for peace and co-operation, is, we believe, entirely cor¬ 
rect. One can hardly expect however, that all of our 
activities do this. We do actively help new nations, and 
we will be able to do this only as long as we remain 
whole and unconquered. Civil defense in a real sense 
serves to armor a wellspring of democracy. Our influ¬ 
ence in the world will be felt all the more if our popu¬ 
lation is safer. 

The heterogeneity and incongruousness of the argu¬ 
ments concerning the alleged effects of civil defense on 
our lives raises the suspicion that they have an unad¬ 
mitted, and perhaps subconscious, origin. We believe 
that this is so. Many of us are willing to pay our taxes 
to support the defense effort of the country but wish to 
hear nothing further about it. We wish to live in a re¬ 
fined atmosphere into which the brutal activities that 
the defense of our country imply do not penetrate. This 
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is a natural desire, particularly on the part of highly 
educated, sophisticated people. These are particularly 
afraid that they will not be able to disregard the exist¬ 
ence of civil defense as they are able to disregard the 
grim functions for which the armed forces are pre¬ 
pared. Hence, they oppose civil defense and wish to 
leave the defense of the country to a force which they 
are willing to pay but not to respect. Unfortunately, no 
country has survived whose citizens considered its de¬ 
fense beneath their dignity. 

Effects on Likelihood of War 

We now come to the question which we believe is 
uppermost in the minds of most Americans: Will civil 
defense preparations make a war more or less likely? 
It is impossible to foresee all of the effects of civil de¬ 
fense preparations, or of the absence of such prepara¬ 
tions, on future relations between nations. The two 
principal effects of civil defense which we can foresee 
are, however, in the direction of peace. 

The present precarious balance of international re¬ 
lations is caused, to a considerable extent, by the 
preponderance; of offensive weapons over defensive 
ones. This preponderance gives the party striking first 
a great advantage. Hence, for those to whom a conflict 
appears in the long run unavoidable, there is a strong 
temptation to strike first. The situation would be even 
more “unstable” if there were only two contending par¬ 
ties, or if the one which temporarily has the upper hand 
(the U. S.) really yearned to destroy the other, rather 
than merely to remain undefeated. 

Either strengthening the defensive capabilities or 
weakening the offensive power might reduce this insta¬ 
bility. The most effective measure in the first direction 
would be a buildup of civil defense. Disarmament is a 
step in the second direction. Civil defense does not 
presuppose mutual confidence between the antagonists 
and does not raise the question of inspection. Effective 



Knowledge of requirements for civil defense shelters is 
being increased by studies in the M.I.T. Models Labora¬ 
tory. The photo is of hydraulic jack loading on a model 
of a re-enforced concrete dome. 


civil defense, in fact, may be a necessary precursor of 
disarmament. Let us assume, for example, that the 
United States and the Soviet Union reach some accord 
on gradual disarmament, and that many weapons and 
missiles are destroyed. Some inspection system will be 
required, but none can guarantee that all weapons have 
been destroyed. Nor can any agreement erase from 
men’s minds knowledge of how to produce weapons. 
After disarmament was ostensibly complete, the Soviet 
Union still could threaten us with a few weapons, which 
would be superior to no weapons at all. With our popu¬ 
lation protected, we could resist such threats for a few 
months, and gain the time required to assemble our 
own weapons again. Without civil defense, we would 
be at the mercy of the aggressor. 

The few-weapon situation also could arise under 
other conditions. If some small country, ruled by a dic¬ 
tator, built or otherwise acquired a few megaton-size 
weapons, its ruler might be tempted to threaten the 
U.S. with a few bombs with primitive delivery systems, 
such as mined merchant ships or concealed bombs in 
cities, to gain a free hand in his part of the world. Such 
nuclear cloak-and-dagger methods seem far-fetched to us 
now, but they could appear inviting some day to the 
possessor of a few bombs seeking personal aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

The Effects on Leaders 

It often has been said that the protection of our popu¬ 
lation might make our leaders more aggressive, and 
cause them to skirt the dangers of war with less trepida¬ 
tion. Civil defense, in other words, could increase the 
chances for war, but we shall give reasons for not be¬ 
lieving this. The absence of civil defense also could 
generate aggressiveness in leaders aware of the advan¬ 
tages of striking the first blow. 

Although many crises may arise, we do not believe 
that our elected leaders will risk war any more than 
absolutely necessary, whether or not the population is 
protected. Civil defense can never be absolute; it can¬ 
not save all of the people. War also would cause a tre¬ 
mendous loss in our productive facilities and transform 
our economy, virtually, into that of an underdevel¬ 
oped nation. Hence, we do not believe that an Ameri¬ 
can President ever would act more aggressively than 
necessary; reduction of possible casualties from per¬ 
haps 80 million to perhaps 20 million certainly would 
not make a President reckless. Times may come when 
national survival entails risks, and civil defense would 
minimize but not obviate them. Nuclear war will never 
be an attractive policy to a sane, responsible, informed 
leader. 

The situation is by no means symmetric between the 
U.S. and its possible opponents. Human lives are 
more expendable in other cultures than in ours. It was 
not a U.S. President who declared that one-third of the 
present population of his country would still be ample. 
Also as far as the national wealth is concerned, the 
U.S. stands to lose more than any of its potential op¬ 
ponents. The danger that the U.S. would become reck¬ 
less because it could protect its people is negligible 
compared with the danger that the government of one 
of its opponents might become reckless because the U.S. 
could not protect its people. 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Trend Of Affairs 


Mr. Sloan's Contribution 
For Basic Research 

The establishment of a $15 million “Alfred P. Sloan 
Fund for Basic Research in the Physical Sciences” was 
announced last month by Mr. Sloan, ’95, and M.I.T. 
The fund will be created by consolidating a personal 
gift of $5 million by Mr. Sloan, a supporting gift of $5 
million by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and a pre¬ 
vious grant of $5 million by the Foundation to M.I.T. 
for the same objective. 

The concept originated with Mr. Sloan, who holds 
that although industry and government are making 
large resources available to support research in many 
categories and disciplines, too little is available for 
basic research. He defines basic research as “the quest 
for knowledge for knowledge’ sake,” and the fund is 
intended to help correct what he considers an imbalance 
between such research and applied research. 

“It has been my conviction,” Mr. Sloan said, “that 
if the country is to keep ahead in the competitive race 
for survival there must be not only greatly increased 
funds for basic research made available, but also com¬ 
petent and imaginative management of such funds. 
Both are highly consequential. The need for an expand¬ 
ed search for new knowledge, furthermore, is right be¬ 
fore us. It is my hope that this fund will stimulate other 
private sources to make support available for this pur¬ 
pose, at M.I.T. and elsewhere.” 

The fund is to be absolutely free and expendable, 
both as to principal and interest, he emphasized, and 
will strengthen the private sector of the American edu¬ 
cational complex. It will be managed by three ad¬ 
ministrators selected by the Executive Committee of 
the M.I.T. Corporation, one of whom must be a scien¬ 
tist of outstanding accomplishment. Those now desig¬ 
nated are James R. Killian, Jr., '26, Chairman of the 
Corporation. President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, and 
Provost Charles H. Townes of M. l.T. 

Although primarily for research in the physical sci¬ 
ences, the income from the fund also may be applied 
in areas where basic development in those fields im¬ 
pinges on other sciences, such as biology. In addition, 
it may be used in the fields of mathematics, engineering, 
and the economics of production. 

“The establishment of the Sloan Fund could hardly 
be more timely,” said Dr. Killian. “It is vital that non- 
Federal support of science be increased. Funds are 
needed that can be used in a manner that affords great 
freedom in supporting the emerging scientist and th; 
promising new idea. They make it possible to fill in 
gaps and to finance programs not ready to become 
projects. For all these reasons, M.I.T. views the estab¬ 
lishment of this fund as one of the most important addi¬ 
tions to its resources that could be made at the present 
time.” 


International Computing Service 

From Edinburgh, Scotland, last April, Dr. M. V. Wilkes 
of the University of Cambridge, England, used an IBM 
7094 computer at M.I.T. at the same time that four 
other persons at consoles in various parts of the In¬ 
stitute were using it. This was done to demonstrate 
Project MAC (multiple-access computing) at the Brit¬ 
ish Computing Society’s annual meeting in Edinburgh. 

The MAC system would have permitted two dozen 
individuals to use the machine virtually simultaneously, 
but there were only four other users when Dr. Wilkes 
gave his demonstration in Scotland because it was then 
between 4:22 a.m. and 5:24 a.m. in Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Wilkes was formerly at M.I.T. as a visiting re¬ 
searcher, and he communicated with the M.I.T. com¬ 
puter through a teleprinter in the auditorium where the 
British society was meeting. Closed-circuit television 
permitted everyone in the meeting room to see his con¬ 
sole and his dialogue with the machine in the U.S.A. 

The British General Post Office provided the tele¬ 
graph link between Edinburgh and the cable switching 
office in London; Western Union International, Inc., sup¬ 
plied the transoceanic cable link from the British Isles 
to New York; and the Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany’s Telex service completed the connection from 
New York to 545 Technology Square, Cambridge. 

Dr. Wilkes was presenting a technical paper on time¬ 
sharing at the meeting overseas, and chose a small com¬ 
pound interest problem such as a bank might have for 
his demonstration. He wrote the computer program to 
solve it and typed it into the computer via the long¬ 
distance link. After then solving several hypothetical 
problems with this program, he made changes in it to 
show how conveniently he could edit it and continue 
working. He also demonstrated the use of an electrical 
filter design program that had been stored in the MAC 
computer’s memory previously. 

His messages to the machine were in FORTRAN, a 
machine language, but afterwards he typed out another 
message to MAC’s Assistant Director. Richard G. Mills, 
’54, that read: “All this absolutely magnificent. Edin¬ 
burgh computing conference sends warmest thanks to 
Project MAC for a most successful demonstration.” To 
this, Mills replied: “It has been our pleasure . . 

MAC is part of a national research program spon¬ 
sored by the Advanced Research Projects Agency of 
the Department of Defense and supported at M.I.T. by 
the Office of Naval Research. “The MAC computer 
daily is in use simultaneously by numerous different 
people at remote consoles here in Cambridge,” Profes¬ 
sor Robert M. Fano, ’41, said. “The only real difference 
in this case was that the wire to Dr. Wilkes’s console 
was longer than usual.” 

That New City in Venezuela 

The M.I.T. -Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies 
will continue to participate for another two years in the 
development of Santo Tome de Guayana, a city on the 
Orinoco, under a new contract awarded to it this spring 
by the development agency of Venezuela. Santo Tome de 
Guayana is in a rich area and is expected to grow from a 
town of 60.000 to one of 500,000. The new contract will 
enable the Center to enlarge its research, advisory, and 
training programs. 
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THIS IS the 120-foot-diameter primary reflector of Lin¬ 
coln Laboratory’s Haystack Hill radio and radar re¬ 
search facility as it looked in early April, fully assem¬ 
bled and about to be adjusted to meet contour specifica¬ 
tions which require that no point on the quarter-acre 
surface be more than 0.075 inch away from a perfect 
paraboloidal contour. Projecting from the center of the 
reflector is the barrel of an optical instrument specially 
designed to make the precision measurements needed in 
the final adjustment and evaluation of the reflector. In 
operation, the microwave feed horn will be located in 
the center of the large reflector, pointed up at the smaller 


secondary reflector which can be seen at the top of the 
photograph near the apex of the four-legged support 
structure. (The black object suspended at the left is a 
recording thermometer .) 

This antenna system is the most precise large struc¬ 
ture of its kind ever built. It was designed and devel¬ 
oped jointly by North American Aviation, Inc., Colum¬ 
bus (Ohio) Division, and the Lincoln Laboratory, 
which originated the project and will operate and use 
the facilities once they have been completed this sum¬ 
mer. It was fabricated and erected by North American 
under contract and sponsorship of the U.S. A ir Force. 


A Curb on Galloping 

The M.I.T. Aeroelastic and Structures Laboratory has 
been concerned for several years with the “galloping” of 
electric power transmission lines. When coated with ice 
on the windward side, a line behaves like an airfoil sub¬ 
ject to lift and drag forces. Its vertical motion sometimes 
reaches many feet and results in costly damage. 

One answer to galloping was arrived at through 
theoretical analysis, from which the researchers found 
they could predict changes in tension accurately. This 
ability suggested in turn that the energy associated with 
changing tension could be put to work to drive a device 
that would dissipate energy—causing the line to vibrate 
at an amplitude low enough to eliminate short circuits. 
A prototype damper developed in the laboratory consists 
of a gear box connected to a large drum filled with sand. 
As the power line insulators swing back and forth during 
galloping, the motion is transferred to the drum—in 
which the resisting motion of the sand is sufficient to ex¬ 
tract kinetic energy from the galloping conductor. 

The research was undertaken in 1959 for the Edison 
Electric Institute and a group of utility companies and 
equipment manufacturers. The anti-galloping device was 
field tested in 1961 at the Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Company test site, and in 1962 at the ALCOA test site. 


Mimicry in Chess 

A chess-playing computer found checkmate in 40 
per cent of a group of game situations chosen from stan¬ 
dard texts and celebrated games, Herbert A. Simon of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology reported in a 
Sigma Xi lecture at M.I.T. in April. The machine was 
programmed to simulate human decision-making proc¬ 
esses, he said, and many of the problems were taken 
from famous examples of chess brilliance. 

Dr. Simon has been using the computer as a tool in a 
quest for insight into human behavior. It can not only 
play good chess, he pointed out, but may also overlook 
solutions which human players have missed. In a 
famous game in which one player announced that he 
would mate his opponent in eight moves, experts later 
found a possible mate in seven. When given this prob¬ 
lem, the computer mimicked the player and found the 
eight-move mate, but missed the other. 

Development of the theory of information processing 
to explain human decision-making. Dr. Simon believes, 
will benefit neurophysiological study of the actual 
mechanisms of human understanding. His work does 
not depend on the computer or human "hardware,” he 
said, but may yield results applicable to theories about 
both conscious and subconscious thinking. 
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The Big Day for Alumni 

M.I.T. Alumni will begin registering at 8:30 a.m. on 
Monday, June 15, for a day of further education re¬ 
garding the applications of modern engineering and 
technology to problems of human health. They will see 
great changes in the Institute’s physical plant and hear 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, describe its educa¬ 
tional programs and plans. Many of the guests will have 
attended class reunions the preceding weekend, and 
there will be more fraternizing at intervals throughout 
the day, which will be concluded by a Boston Pops 
Orchestra concert in the Kresge Auditorium. 

Three fellow Alumni now engaged in research at the 
Institute will give demonstrations repeatedly during the 
forenoon: Constantine J. Maletskos, ’42, research phys¬ 
icist, will review recent progress in studies of radium 
poisoning; Associate Professor Edward W. Merrill, ’47, 
of the Department of Chemical Engineering, will de¬ 
scribe research in blood flow and pressure measure¬ 
ments; and Assistant Professor Philip A. Drinker, ’61, 
of the Department of Civil Engineering, will demonstrate 
respirators for use in pediatric service that he and his 



A doll in a servo-respirator for the newborn that will be 
demonstrated to Alumni and their wives on June 15. 

students have been developing in co-operation with 
the Warren E. Collins Company and the Boston Lying- 
in Hospital. 

In the afternoon. Dean Emeritus George R. Harrison 
of the School of Science will direct a discussion in which 
three eminent new members of the M.I.T. community 
of researchers will participate: Professor Hans-Lukas 
Teuber, Head of the Psychology Department; Professor 
Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Head of the Department of Nutri¬ 
tion and Food Science; and Dr. Lawrence Stark, Head 
of the Neurology Section in the Electronic Systems Lab¬ 
oratory. Under the heading of “Servomechanisms in Liv¬ 
ing Systems,” they will report on such diverse subjects as 
the world’s nutrition problems, the application of com¬ 
puters to the biomedical department, and the work of the 
new Department of Psychology at the Institute. 

Luncheon will be served in tents in the Great Court, 
there will be a social hour on the West Mall following 
the afternoon program, and dinner will be served in 
Rockwell before the Pops Concert. 


The Commencement Program 

PRESIDENT JULIUS A. STRATTON, ’23, will give 
the only address at M.I.T. commencement exercises this 
year. They will begin at 10:30 a.m., June 12, in the 
Armory, and be followed by a luncheon and reception in 
the Great Court. 

Steven J. Glassman, ’64, President of the graduating 
class, will moderate a discussion the preceding afternoon, 
at 2:30 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, of “The Graduate’s 
Role in Tomorrow’s World.” The speakers then will be 
Edward J. Hanley, ’24, President of the Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Company; Robert H. Winters, ’33, President 
of the Rio Tinto Mining Company of Canada and former 
member of the Canadian Parliament; Howard O. Mc¬ 
Mahon, ’41, President of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
Jerome B. Wiesner, Dean of Science at M.I.T. 

The military commissioning ceremony will be at 10:30 
a.m. on June 11, with Major General Alden K. Sibley, 
U.S.A., Commanding General of the U.S. Army Mobility 
Command, as the principal speaker. 

Protein, Calories, and Work 

High-calorie diets may be less desirable than high- 
protein diets for the efficient performance of strenuous 
physical work, according to Dr. Donald M. Watkin of 
the M.I.T. Department of Nutrition and Food Science. 
In a study conducted by Dr. Watkin and his associates 
last summer, 14 persons were put on special diets for 
68 days. Part of the group spent two one-hour periods 
each day for 36 days walking a treadmill driven at four 
miles per hour and tilted at an 11.2 per cent grade. The 
data obtained suggested that the protein required for 
strenuous physical work is initially 70 per cent higher 
than the National Research Council’s recommended 
daily allowance, and about 30 per cent higher after 
adaptation occurs. 

The study, financed by the U.S. Army, is obviously 
applicable to the production of field rations for combat 
troops. A low-protein diet coupled with strenuous work 
can cause a shift in the heart’s axis and a change in the 
activity of the heart itself. High-calorie diets are simi¬ 
larly disadvantageous. In addition to military applica¬ 
tions, the data are pertinent to the food problem in un¬ 
derdeveloped countries where people work long hours 
in the fields and subsist on diets high in carbohydrates 
and low in proteins. 

Dr. Watkin reported his findings at a meeting of the 
American Societies for Experimental Biology this spring. 
Although similar,results have been obtained in Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and some countries in the Soviet bloc, his 
findings are the first of this kind obtained in the U.S. 

Dr. Watkin became interested in such research at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. He 
worked there with five adolescents who had incurable 
cancer, employing exercise on the treadmill as an ana¬ 
bolic stimulus in an attempt to prevent the breakdown of 
muscle and tissue which accompanies a tumor. In theory 
the exercise would increase the size of the muscles and 
the need for protein, robbing the tumor of necessary 
amino acids. In two of the five subjects a decrease in 
tumor activity occurred. Muscular contraction may also 
produce some agents with anti-tumor activity. If such an 
agent exists, Dr. Watkin would like to find it, isolate it, 
analyze it, and eventually synthesize it. 
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DONALD F. CARPENTER, ’22, has been elected to be 
the 71st President of the M.l.T. Alumni Association, 
and will be at the head table at the luncheon in the Great 
Court on Alumni Day, June 15. Mr. Carpenter was the 
president of his class when graduated, and he is now a 
life member of the M.l.T. Corporation and a member of 
its Executive Committee. 


This photograph of Mr. Carpenter in his home ap¬ 
peared in Better Living this spring when his retirement 
as the general manager of the Film Department of E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company war announced. 
Mr. Carpenter started with Du Pont in 1922 and served 
the firm in numerous positions, including the vice-presi¬ 
dency of the Remington Arms Company. 
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The Forrester Computer Memory 

Settlement this spring of litigation involving a patent 
obtained by Professor Jay W. Forrester, ’45, in 1956 will 
bring M.l.T. the largest sum that it ever has received 
from patent rights for enrichment and expansion of its 
educational program.* 

Professor Forrester, who is now on the Faculty of the 
Ai red P. Sloan School of Management, was a research 
engineer in the M.l.T. Digital Computer Laboratory in 
the 1940’s when the Whirlwind computer was devel¬ 
oped on behalf of the Office of Naval Research and the 
U.S. Air Force. A bottleneck in computer design which 
became clear then was the internal memory system, and 
Professor Forrester had the idea in 1949 that made it 
possible to meet the rigorous requirements of computers 
used to process air defense information. 

This idea was to make a memory system with mag¬ 
netic cores capable of bistable operation through the 
use of materials having nearly square hysteresis loops 
and electrically exciting them by coincident currents. 
Each core was to be doughnut-shaped, have wires 
through it, and have a magnetic flux either clockwise or 
counterclockwise, so as to store a single binary digit of 
information which could only be changed by passing 
pulses of current through two of the wires at the same 
time. These cores were to be arranged in columns and 
rows to form planes, and the planes arranged in a three- 
dimensional stack, so that a large number could be ar¬ 
ranged in a small space. The use of cores for computer 
memories had been suggested earlier but without the 
features of coincident-current excitation. 

The first core memory systems embodying Professor 


*Net revenue to the Institute from patent royalties has not been 
as large as some persons have supposed; less than $2,000,000 
accrued to it from its patent program from 1932 to 1963. 



A COMPUTER memory plane with 2,000 storage cells 
per square inch has been produced experimentally by a 
molding process that IBM researchers, including James 
M. Brownlow, ’44, described this spring. 


Forrester’s idea were built at the M.l.T. Digital Com¬ 
puter Laboratory, which was combined with several 
other groups to form the Lincoln Laboratory in the early 
I950’s. Further development of the cores followed at 
Lincoln and elsewhere, and they are now used in nearly 
all large computers. 

Professor Forrester filed a patent application on the 
core memory system and assigned it to the Research 
Corporation, a nonprofit organization devoted to han¬ 
dling inventions made at universities. This was done in 
accordance with a long-standing agreement with Re¬ 
search Corporation which provided that a part of the 
proceeds from commercial use of the invention were to 
be paid to Professor Forrester and a part to M.l.T. The 
Institute recognized then and still does that an inventor 
should participate in the proceeds of any income from 
his invention. 

In keeping with the standard policy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, a royalty-free license was granted to 
the United States government, whereby the government 
could make or purchase core memory systems without 
payment of royalty. 

In the Patent Office, Professor Forrester’s inventor¬ 
ship was contested by Radio Corporation of America, 
which also had filed a patent application describing a 
form of magnetic memory system. This contest reached 
the United States District Court in New York City in a 
suit between the Research Corporation and RCA. The 
Research Corporation also brought suit against Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corporation, charging in¬ 
fringement of the Forrester patent, and when M.l.T. 
and the Research Corporation terminated their agree¬ 
ment in 1963, M.l.T. became a party to both the RCA 
and the IBM suits. 

These complicated cases were ended by a series of 
settlements entered by Judge E. J. Dimock of the 
United States Court in New York. The litigation against 
RCA was terminated by a consent judgment in which 
Professor Forrester’s position as inventor of the coinci¬ 
dent-current core memory was established, and the suit 
a-rinst IBM was terminated hy a license granted by 
M.l.T. to IBM. In that license, IBM elected to pay 
M.l.T. a lump sum and a figure of $13,000,000 was 
negotiated. Under the agreement with RCA and M.l.T., 
RCA will use the invention under a combination of 
royalty-free and royalty-bearing licenses, depending on 
the use. 

Alumni participating in the settlement negotiations 
as attorneys were Melvin R. Jenney, ’21, and Robert J. 
Horn, Jr., ’44. 

Another Journal 

Volume i. Number I, of Surface Science, a quarterly 
journal to deal exclusively with fundamental theoretical 
and experimental studies in the physics and chemistry 
of surfaces, has been issued by the North-Holland Pub¬ 
lishing Company of Amsterdam. Professor Harry C. 
Gatos, ’50, of M.l.T. is its editor, and notes in this issue 
that although he and his associates find the rate at 
which new journals are appearing is staggering, they 
are convinced that they are “fulfilling a need rather 
than following a trend.” Walter W. Harvey, ’52, is a 
regional editor, and the new journal has other regional 
editors in France, England, and Germany. It will be 
published mainly in the English language. 
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PARENTS’ WEEKEND Chairman Robert L. Blumberg, 
’64 (at right) introduced his father, William T. Blumberg, 
at a dinner in Walker Memorial. Between them is William 


Samuels, ’65, Undergraduate Association President. 
Chemical and Engineering News honored the younger 
Mr. Blumberg as one of 1964's outstanding seniors. 


The Alumni Seminar in September 

The Nature of Man will be the theme of the three- 
day seminar now being arranged for M.I.T. Alumni and 
their wives next September 12, 13, and 14. 

Mindful of the pace of our culture, the Alumni Semi¬ 
nars Committee intends the program to be a serious ef¬ 
fort to impart specific knowledge to a group of thought¬ 
ful adults, on subjects in which recent advances have 
outdated the formal education of many. Man and his 
universe, the workings of his mind, and his moral and 
spiritual accomplishments will be discussed. 

Professor Harlow Shapley of Harvard, whose lecture 
was one of the outstanding features of the first seminar 
of this type last year, will again be one of the 15 teach¬ 
ers and discussion leaders. Others will include Profes¬ 
sors Richard M. Held, Walter A. Rosenblith, and Hus¬ 
ton Smith. The destiny of man will be the final topic, 
and Honorary Chairman Vannevar Bush, ’16, and 
Chairman James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, will be members of 
the panel of scholars assembled for this session. 

Participants will be asked to prepare themselves by 
previous reading which will be sent to them, and given 
ample opportunity to question the seminar leaders. At¬ 
tendance must be limited to those who can be housed on 
campus; the fee, including meals, dormitory rooms, and 
all sessions will be $75 per person. 

City and Social Planning 

M.I.T. and Brandeis University will co-operate in con¬ 
ducting a seminar on “Urban Policy and Social Plan¬ 
ning’’ for graduate students of both institutions next 
September. Professor Robert Morris of Brandeis and 
Assistant Professor Bernard J. Frieden, ’57, of M.I.T. 
will be in charge, and research methods and planning 
techniques of common interest to city planners and social 
welfare planners will be emphasized. 


A Show for Parents 

M.I.T. became a scientific and cultural supermarket 
replete with displays, lectures, and dramatic presenta¬ 
tions last April 24 to 26 for Parents’ Weekend. More 
than 950 parents attended. Professors Hans Mueller, 
Warren M. Rohsenow, and Hans-Lukas Teuber gave 
special lectures, and students gave special demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Artificial quicksand manufactured by the Depart¬ 
ment of Civil Engineering disproved the notion that a 
person inevitably sinks to the bottom of a quicksand 
pool. Cross sections of concrete showed the hidden 
beauty of multicolored chunks of gravel embedded in 
the cement. A computer manipulated spaceships 
through a space war, and many were startled to see a 
sponge-rubber ball, frozen in liquid nitrogen, shatter 
when thrown against a wall. 

Magnetohydrodynamics Symposium 

Engineering aspects of magnetohydrodynamics 
(MHD) were pondered during the Institute’s spring va¬ 
cation week by 350 engineers and scientists at a sym¬ 
posium sponsored by the American Society of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers, the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers, the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, and M.I.T. 

G. Sargent Janes, ’53, of the AVCO-Everett Re¬ 
search Laboratory was general chairman; Associate 
Professor Jack L. Kerrebrock was program chairman, 
and Assistant Professor William H. Heiser, ’62, was ar¬ 
rangements chairman. Alumni participants included 
Robert V. Hess, '39, James A. Fay, ’47, Lawson P. 
Harris, ’50, George A. Brown, ’51, William T. Lind¬ 
say, Jr., ’52, Charles H. Kruger, Jr., ’56, Bruce R. Hay¬ 
worth, ’59, Charles H. Marston, ’59, Bert Zauderer, 
'60, and Michael H. Reid, ’62. 
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High School 
Juniors See 
the Institute 


H igh school juniors and their 
teachers from the Greater Bos¬ 
ton area attended—and took part 
irj—a two-day Science and Human¬ 
ities Seminar planned by M.I.T. stu¬ 
dents this year, that many of the 
Institute’s most noted teachers ad¬ 
dressed. 

Fifteen of the young visitors and 
four M.I.T. undergraduates present¬ 
ed papers on their own research 
ventures. All got an intensive, first¬ 
hand look at current university re¬ 
search and representative laboratory 
techniques, and an opportunity to 
question a panel of professors about 
careers in science and engineering. 

Cosponsors with M.I.T. were the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, the U.S. Army Re¬ 
search Office, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, and the 
U.S. Army Materials Research 
Agency. 


Vannevar Bush, ’16, was keynoter; Richard McDowell, ’60 (in center), 
administrative co-ordinator, and Mark Hanson, ’65 (at right) chairman. 


puter during the students' tours of M.I.T. laboratories. All 
guests were selected because of interest shown in science. 


Henry M. Paynter, ’44, Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, explained the operation of an analog com¬ 
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Professor John Wulff shared some of the pleasures of met- And Professor Irwin Sizer described biological research 

allurgical work with the visiting high school students. with models that a teacher of contemporary art might envy. 
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Research & Development Policy-Making 


by Edward B. Roberts, ’57 

Assistant Professor of Industrial Management at M.I.T. 

T he potential impact of research and development 
policies necessitates the development of a new ap¬ 
proach to the design and testing of managerial ideas. 
In engineering and scientific laboratories, wind tunnels, 
ship-towing tanks, scale models, pilot plants, analog 
and digital simulators are used to check plans and ideas 
for flaws before any mistake can produce serious con¬ 
sequences. Can similar techniques be found for im¬ 
proving the management of research and development? 

To erect a new building, one needs a plan, the tools 
and materials, and skilled artisans to carry through the 
construction. In an analogous fashion, the development 
of a management policy laboratory for R and D re¬ 
quires a conceptual framework, tools and materials for 
filling in that frame, and able and interested R and D 
managers and researchers. 

The Industrial Dynamics research program started 
at the M.I.T. Sloan School of Management seven years 
ago by Professor Jay W. Forrester, ’45, has provided 
the basis for a plan of attack. Industrial Dynamics em¬ 
phasizes the information-feedback characteristics of all 
industrial and economic activities. Its students consider 
the ways in which a business is affected by its structural 
aspects, including the sources of amplification in deci¬ 
sions and the time lags throughout the organization. 
The Industrial Dynamics program is based on the be¬ 
lief that top-level management problems are best 
viewed from a framework of the dynamic system in 
which the time-varying interactions of the industrial (or 
governmental) organization are manifested. Hence an 
Industrial Dynamics analysis takes into account the un¬ 
derlying basic flows of men, money, materials, orders, 
and capital equipment, and the information flows and 
decision-making network which tie the others together.* 
An Industrial Dynamics study requires a specific dy¬ 
namic theory of cause-and-effect interaction which en¬ 
compasses the problem of interest. Such an hypothesis 
is now available for describing the life cycles of re¬ 
search and development projects. A research and de¬ 
velopment project consists of a set of underlying ac¬ 
tivities which continuously interact to produce the proj¬ 
ect history. The resulting actions continuously feed 
back upon the other decision areas of the project to in¬ 
duce further changes. This closed-loop system of ac¬ 
tivities is pictured on the opposite page. 

The changing world situation continuously alters the 
need for new products (military, industrial, and con- 

*See Jay W. Forrester. Industrial Dynamics (The M.I.T. Press. 
1961); and Roberts. “Industrial Dynamics and the Design of 
Management Control Systems,” Management Technology (De¬ 
cember, 1963). 


A computer can be used to study the effects of 
a company’s policy on the fate of a project 


sumer). Technological capabilities for obtaining them 
change, too. Both the potential customers and the firms 
that develop new products are continuously engaged 
(consciously or unconsciously) in activities aimed at 
foreseeing the market for them, and the technological 
feasibility of the product development effort. The man¬ 
power, materials, facilities, and equipment that will be 
needed must be estimated, and an attempt made to 
judge the total cost of the program. 

The research organization then has two choices: It 
can submit a request to its potential customer for 
financial support, or invest its own money in the proj¬ 
ect. If a customer reacts favorably to a request for sup¬ 
port, he may commit funds to the project, but not until 
after a long delay. The alternative involves risk to the 
R and D group should it elect to commit its own funds 
before the customer makes such a commitment. 

When the project group obtains funds, it begins to 
hire or reassign engineers and supporting manpower. 
Their rate of progress then reflects, among other fac¬ 
tors, the magnitude of the manpower effort, the tech¬ 
nological state of the art, managerial influences on pro¬ 
ductivity, engineering experience on the project, and 
inefficiencies resulting from organizational growth. Both 
the customer and the firm continuously attempt to assess 
the progress. These measures lead to new estimates of 
the work yet to be done, which feed back into the 
closed-loop process. New evaluations are continuously 
made by the R and D organization, as to its appropriate 
investment rate in the project, and by the customer, 
as to possible modifications of the project programming 
and support. 

This continuing cycle of activities goes on until the 
job is completed or canceled. Changed estimates and 
evaluations may appear formally only in periodic re¬ 
ports, but the increments of progress and change, real 
and observed, take place continuously. On-time or late 
completion, customer stretch-out or acceleration of the 
project schedule, satisfactory performance or job can¬ 
cellation, can all result from the system interactions. 
These various results, and the system which underlies 
them, are observable both in government-sponsored re¬ 
search and development projects and in programs to 
develop new commercial products. Thus the dynamic 
system structure shown in the drawing can be applied to 
investigation of managerial policies in all forms of R 
and D. 

With this framework, an R and D management labora¬ 
tory can represent research and development organiza¬ 
tions effectively and modify the represented structure 
and policies experimentally. The Industrial Dynamics 
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program has developed the methods for describing such 
structures and policies in a management-oriented lan¬ 
guage suitable for computer interpretation. 

Once represented, the effects of alteration of the 
parameters and policies can be studied with the DY¬ 
NAMO digital computer simulation system, t DYNA¬ 
MO is an automatic compiler and simulator for the 
IBM 704, 709, 7090, and 7094 computers which makes 
easy and inexpensive the multiple simulation runs that 
are required. The computer system permits valuable 
payoff by making the feedback of theory-test-results- 
theory more immediately available, thus allowing re¬ 
design of hypotheses and gradual synthesis of the find¬ 
ings. 

Our management laboratory approach to the design 
of more effective R and D policies now has a framework 
and the tools and materials to put on the frame, but 
craftsmen to carry out the job are still needed. Some 
farsighted R and D managers have begun preparing 
themselves for this new managerial role, and several 
members of the M.I.T. Sloan School of Management’s 
Program in Executive Development have taken first 
steps to develop capabilities in this approach. The re¬ 
searchers in these areas have come from responsible 
management positions in such companies as RCA, Boe¬ 
ing, IBM, Hughes, and Chrysler, as well as government 
agencies such as the Air Force and the Navy. 

R and D managers whose engineering backgrounds 
include servomechanisms, chemical process controls, or 
electronic information-feedback systems are ideally 
suited to undertake Industrial Dynamics studies. Their 
engineering experiences have given them strong intui¬ 
tive grasps of the nature of system behavior and of 
principles of systems design. Many of these men have 
carried out simulation studies with physical systems and 
are aware of the insights to be gained from carefully 
thought-out and executed model simulations. As man- 

tAlexander L. Pugh, 3d, DYNAMO User’s Manual, 2d edition 
(The M.I.T. Press, 1963). 


agers they also have tackled (and often been con¬ 
founded by) the complexities of R and D management. 
Thus they come prepared with an understanding of 
both the methodology and the problems. What they re¬ 
quire is the encouragement of a top management will¬ 
ing to exercise the same patience with managerial pol¬ 
icy design as with physical product design. 

Some Model Tests 

To demonstrate how the proposed laboratory approach 
might work, we have added a set of specific hypotheses 
to the initial dynamic systems framework (that is pic¬ 
tured below), and from these have developed a policy- 
oriented model for studying project management prob¬ 
lems. It is not really important at this point whether or 
not every hypothesis is completely validated by data 
collection and analysis. Alternatives based upon a par¬ 
ticular set of experiences might be offered to any of our 
hypotheses. What is important is that the general use¬ 
fulness of the laboratory approach to policy design be 
demonstrated. The assumptions made in the model are 
based on the literature, personal experience in research 
and development organizations, and discussions with 
many managers.^: Each organization would need only to 
change the model to make it descriptive of its own ex¬ 
periences and problems. 

The completed model of research and development 
that we have simulated on a digital computer contains 
about 250 variable equations and an additional 135 
constants and initial conditions. These describe the 
causes of both the customer’s and the firm’s actions as 
well as the characteristics of the product. Calculation 
of the values of these equations at successive time in¬ 
tervals produces the life cycle of the project simulated. 

4Full development of the model, the theory underlying it, and 
the results of extensive simulation investigations are provided in 
Roberts, The Dynamics oj Research and Development (Harper 
and Row, 1964). 
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Alteration of any system parameter or policy produces 
changes in the project life cycle which can be detected 
in a simulation study. 

A typical project history simulated in the M.I.T. 
Computation Center is one requiring from 600 to 3000 
man-years of engineering effort, depending on the state- 
of-the-art advances which can be utilized and the over¬ 
all ability of the firm’s management and engineers. The 
cost is expected to be between 18 and 90 million dol¬ 
lars, a range covering such projects as an air-to-air mis¬ 
sile for the Air Force, a scientific satellite system for 
NASA, an airport traffic radar-control center for the 
Federal Aviation Agency, or a new type of nuclear 
power station for a western utility. It is a project of the 
type in which the relevant technology is rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, the need for the product is changing, and both 
the firms and customers involved have earlier experi¬ 
ences with each other and with similar kinds of under¬ 
takings. 

The project history is pictured from several points of 
view at the top of the next page. The curves are outputs of 
the computer simulation, generated by the interactions 
of the modeled policies of the customer and firm. The 
graphed data correspond to our general notions about 
the dynamic behavior of research and development 
projects. For example, the cycle of the product value 
phenomenon is clearly visible: The intrinsic product 
value, which is the principal input to the model run, 
grows, levels off, then falls gradually to zero; in partial 
response to this, the recognized current value of the 
project lags the real value throughout the life cycle; the 
estimated future product value lags at first, then rapidly 
advances, overshooting the real value by a large factor, 
finally falling back toward zero. This relationship be¬ 
tween the behaviors of real and believed product val¬ 
ues is an important characteristic of many projects. 

Another vital phenomenon is the changing curve of 
estimated project cost. Starting very high relative to 
product worth at that time (lack of technical feasibility 
implies infinite costs), the estimated effort and cost on 
the project gradually fall with the rising state of the art. 
As expected costs fall, and perceived product value 
rises, the firm hires (or assigns) more engineers to the 
project. When the cost estimate is sufficiently low rela¬ 
tive to anticipated value to attract the customer’s sup¬ 
port, the project moves into a full-scale development 
program. The resulting increase in engineering effort 
tends to stabilize the earlier decline in estimated cost as. 
the firm begins to form a more realistic impression of 
the magnitude of the job and the effectiveness of the 
engineers. Cost estimates gradually rise during the rest 
of the project’s life, with final costs about 20 per cent 
greater than those expected during the early growth 
phase of the project. 

The curve of engineering employment is also inter¬ 
esting. For a long time only a single engineer is working 
in the product area. Then the curve rises gradually as 
the firm invests more of its own funds. When the proj¬ 
ect receives customer support, the staff grows steadily 
and ever more rapidly until it nears completion. The 
more jagged curve of applied engineering effort takes 
into account the usual holidays, vacations, and absen¬ 
teeism. This closely resembles the fluctuating curves of 
engineering effort well known to R and D project man¬ 
agers. 


As you would expect, the curve of real cumulative 
per cent completion is hardly visible for many months. 
Only as the project activities enter their early growth 
phase does project accomplishment begin to appear on 
the graph. In part, this is misleading. For much had al¬ 
ready been accomplished prior to the period charted. 
The engineering staff had been increased to form a 
nucleus for the project expansion; cost estimation on 
the project had been firmed up; and funds had been al¬ 
located by the customer. These achievements were all 
vital to the project, but none of them can be directly 
related to the elements of engineering needed to finish 
the product development. They took place before the 
large expenditures of effort or funds which character¬ 
ized the “formal’’ beginnings of the project. Managers 
and researchers who ignore the existence of this earlier 
phase of a life cycle are forgetting the very sources 
of the entire project concept and execution. 

From month 100, the project engineering tasks were 
gradually accomplished, and the per cent completion 
rises correspondingly. About 80 per cent of the effective 
work was done in the last 18 months of the project. 
The work was actually completed in month 122 and 
some extras added while the engineers were being 
transferred from the project. 

Prior to month 100. by which time full-scale activities 
were under way, only about 300 cumulative man-years 
of engineering effort had been invested out of the 1,395 
man-years ultimately needed for completion. From that 
time, an additional two years were needed to finish the 
project work. When the job was finally completed, the 
customer was dissatisfied, feeling that the costs had ex¬ 
ceeded the product value and that the product was no 
longer particularly useful. Such has often been the case 
in both military and commercial research and develop¬ 
ment undertakings. 

The computer results demonstrate the plausibility of 
the hypothesized model. More important they indicate 
that with such a model (or with an alternate model, if 
preferred), R and D managers can begin to determine 
experimentally the effects of changes in characteristics 
of the product, customer, or firm, or in the policies of 
the customer or firm. Some results of such simulation 
experiments with the model will now be described. 

Conservatism and Low Bidding 

Disappointments in R and D often are blamed on the 
complexities of the product, rapid changes in technol¬ 
ogy, the competitive situation, or faults in customer 
planning or decision-making. Such factors are signifi¬ 
cant. However, the policies and practices of organiza¬ 
tions actually doing the research and development work 
also vitally influence the success or failure of a project. 
For example, the firm’s relative optimism or pessimism, 
its speculativeness or conservatism, biases its estimates 
of future product value, technological progress, and en¬ 
gineering effectiveness, and influences the firm’s invest¬ 
ment of its own funds. 

The firm involved in the project pictured at the top 
of the next page had a high risk-taking propensity. To il¬ 
lustrate the effects of conservatism on project dynamics, 
the basic simulation was rerun, with the hypothesis that 
the modeled firm was conservative instead of specula¬ 
tive. The new results are shown in the center of the 
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page (with the same set of scales as before) and the 
changes are obvious. This firm’s estimate of the future 
value of the product was much lower. This made the 
project less attractive: the conservative firm was un¬ 
willing to risk as much of even these expected profits, 
and waited instead for the customer to provide finan¬ 
cial support. This policy retarded the acquisition of an 
engineering team, contributed additional delay to the 
customer’s funding, and significantly slowed progress. 
By month 122, the project had been completed in the 
earlier simulated case; by month 122 in this case, how¬ 
ever, the customer had become so dissatisfied that he 
cut back on funding, and by month 130 the engineer¬ 
ing on the job came to a halt with only 75 per cent of 
the task completed. 

Thus in this particular case the firm’s policy of con¬ 
servatism actually caused the failure of the job and 
the waste of the 34 million dollars that the customer 
spent on the effort. Under other project circumstances, 
of course, the conservative approach may be the more 
advisable policy for the firm to adopt. The power of 
the Industrial Dynamics approach is that it permits study 
of the likely results of various policies. 

At times company “optimism” is so extreme, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to cost and effort estimates, that 
R and D proposals really reflect intentional low bidding. 
Many companies are led to underestimate project costs 
in their attempts to get R and D contracts. Under tradi¬ 
tional Cost Plus Fixed Fee (CPFF) contracts, the firm 
is not directly penalized for the resulting overruns on 
project costs. However, as the case at the bottom of 
page 35 illustrates, the firm’s policy of intentional cost 
underestimation has significant effects on project dy¬ 
namics, and through them on the firm and customer, 
too. The simulated project life cycle pictured last 
evolved from the basic situation portrayed first, the only 
change being in the degree of integrity of the firm, af¬ 
fecting the cost estimates it submitted to the customer. 

The smaller initial contract size induced by the low 
bid caused a rate of engineering effort much lower than 
really needed. This led to a considerable stretch-out of 
the project, with attendant fluctuations in the size of 
the engineering effort. The project finally was complet¬ 


ed at month 145, about two years after the completion 
date of the original simulated project. Though less mon¬ 
ey was spent by the customer in this case (the slower 
growth was more efficient and the engineers took ad¬ 
vantage of later developments in the state of the art), 
the customer was dissatisfied because of its delayed 
completion. 

The firm suffered, too: Its reputation and relation¬ 
ships with the customer worsened, and its profits were 
slightly lower than in the original case studied. In many 
projects, however, the company with low-bidding in¬ 
tegrity does increase its profits by following this policy. 
Again, these results highlight the need for more exten¬ 
sive management laboratory studies of R and D policies 
in different company-customer-product situations. 

The computer results demonstrate that a high risk¬ 
taking propensity as well as a high degree of integrity by 
the firm very favorably affect the outcomes of research 
and development projects, i.e., from the customer’s 
point of view. Greater company willingness to assume 
risk and invest in potential projects, for example, gets 
jobs finished sooner and pushes progress to a further 
point even for projects which are eventually canceled. 
Under existing government contracting practices, how¬ 
ever, neither high risk-taking nor high integrity is di¬ 
rectly profitable to the firm. The company assuming 
greater risks almost always suffers, at least in the short 
run; the company exercising greater honesty in bidding 
reduces its individual project profits as often as it gains. 

Still unpublished empirical data collected by the au¬ 
thor on a number of R and D projects support this 
theoretical finding. Thus the policies followed by the 
government seem to influence companies to adopt prac¬ 
tices which are counter to the government’s best inter¬ 
ests. A changed philosophy, matched by revised pro¬ 
curement policies, could both benefit the R and D 
companies and the government. 

A management systems laboratory offers great poten¬ 
tial as a means of studying the design of improved R 
and D policies. Even a small gain in effectiveness so 
achieved would mean annual cost savings or perform¬ 
ance improvements in the order of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 



ALUMNI DAY SPEAKERS, at 
M.l.T. on June 15, will be (from 
left) Drs. Hans-Lukas Teither, Nevin 


S. Scrimshaw, and Lawrence Stark, 
who will discuss, respectively, ad¬ 
vances in psychology, nutrition, and 


neurology during a program mod¬ 
erated by Dean Emeritus George R. 
Harrison of the School of Science. 
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A 2-Man Submarine for Research 


Woods Hole Institution prepares to test a vehicle sturdy enough 
to go down 6,000 feet, yet light enough to sit on a ship’s deck 



A mode) of the “Alvin” designed for two men and 1,200 lbs. of equipment. 


by Jan Hahn 


S everal oceanographic research 
submarines have been planned 
in recent years. One of them now 
nearing completion is for the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution and 
is called the Alvin. Supported by 
funds from the Office of Naval Re¬ 
search, the construction contract 
was awarded to the General Mills 
Electronic Division of Minneapolis 
on a bid of $575,000. 

Like many other research tools, 
the Alvin will be a compromise. Its 
designers were told that it had to 
be small and comparatively light 
(about 20,000 pounds), so that it 
could be carried on the deck of the 
R.V. Atlantis II, yet accommodate 
two men. Without waiting for the 
development of new materials and 
techniques, a vessel had to be 
planned, within a limited budget, 
that would be quite safe to operate. 

An operating depth of 6,000 feet 
was selected as a convenient value 
to satisfy present needs. This depth 
opens to exploration about one sixth 
of the bottom area of the ocean, in¬ 
cluding adjacent seas, seamounts, 
island slopes, etc., and provides ac¬ 
cess to the submarine canyons along 
the Continental Slope. High speed 
was not required; a four-knot sus¬ 
tained speed with a capability to 
make short spurts of six knots was 
found adequate. No intricate ma¬ 
neuvering was needed, but the Al¬ 
vin had to dive at 200 feet per min¬ 
ute, have a stopping distance of 100 
feet and be able to hover and con¬ 
trol pitching and yawing motions. 

The scientific equipment had to 
be flexible depending upon the type 
of work required, but a minimum 
pay load of 1,200 pounds was re¬ 
quired in addition to the 500-pound 

JAN HAHN lives on Boston’s Com¬ 
mercial Wharf and edits Oceanus, 
a quarterly published by the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. 


allowance for personnel and their 
equipment. Exclusive of navigation 
and safety equipment the Alvin will 
carry a scanning sonar, underwater 
TV, telephone, echo-sounder, pow¬ 
er converter, cameras, lights, re¬ 
corders, etc. A mechanical arm will 
make it possible to select a particu¬ 
lar boulder or other object from the 
ocean floor. 

The primary necessity for a deep 
submersible is a steel sphere, large 
enough to hold a pilot, an observer, 
and equipment, yet strong enough 
to withstand great pressures. The 
sphere is to have a hatch and four 
viewing ports of plexiglass and a 
peephole on top for surfacing pur¬ 
poses, which added to the difficulty 
of making it strong. The Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution is 
taking no chances. Three identical 
hulls are being manufactured, one 
of which is undergoing exhaustive 


tests. A collapse depth of 10,800 
feet was specified, providing a safe¬ 
ty margin higher than for military 
submarines. 

The pressure hull, fabricated 
from HY-100 steel, has an inside 
diameter of 79.3 inches and a mini¬ 
mum nominal thickness of 1.33 
inches. The sphere is spun as two 
hemispheres, heat treated, ma¬ 
chined inside to the finished dimen¬ 
sions, welded together and ma¬ 
chined outside. Cutouts for the port 
and hatch inserts were machined 
from forged stock, welded into 
place, and the assembled sphere 
stress relieved at 1,050 degrees F. 
for three and one half hours. Theo¬ 
retically the Alvin pressure hull will 
fail due to yielding before it buckles 
elastically, at a pressure of 6,400 
psi, which corresponds to an ocean 
depth of 14,400 feet, more than 
twice the desired operating depth. 
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Just to make sure, one of the three 
hulls will be placed under external 
pressure in a tank at the Southwest 
Research Institute until the hull col¬ 
lapses or to 6,000 psi (equivalent 
to 13,500 feet) the maximum 
pressure that can be applied in the 
tank. 

The forward sphere and forebody 
of Alvin are to be positively buoy¬ 
ant and additional buoyancy for the 
power supply, pay load, etc., will be 
provided by the stern spheres and 
plastic buoyancy material (hatched 
area, in sketch below). The power 
supply and main propulsion equip¬ 
ment are open to the pressure of the 
sea and housed aft of the hull inside 
the Fiberglas fairing. 

It was not found necessary to pro¬ 
vide the Alvin with any surface mo¬ 
bility, since a mother ship will be 
available. Hydraulic power was se¬ 
lected to obtain the advantage of 
versatility and fineness not available 
from electric motors directly. Two 
dc motors of 11 HP running in oil 
drive two hydraulic pumps, one of 
which is constant volume and the 
other variable, providing an impres¬ 
sive range of speed and power. 
Solenoid-operated valves reverse 
the flow to the hydraulic motors so 
that the electric motors can run at 
constant speed in one direction. 
Two speeds are available at 60 and 


120 VDC. The main propeller is 
driven by a 15-HP hydraulic motor 
and the port and starboard propel¬ 
lers each have a IV 2 -H? motor. If 
the Alvin needs a burst of speed the 
two electric motors, surrounded by 
cold deep-sea water, can be over¬ 
loaded to 11 HP for short periods to 
provide a six-knot speed. 

Since Alvin will spend a great 
deal of its time hovering or maneu¬ 
vering slowly, rudders and diving 
planes would not be of much use. 
The main propeller takes the place 
of a rudder and can be moved by 
hydraulic rams. The port and star¬ 
board engines can rotate 360 de¬ 
grees about an athwartship axis to 
provide fore-and-aft or up-and- 
down thrust. 

The main ballast tanks have 
Hoods and vents similar to those on 
conventional submarines and are 
blown by compressed air. The 
valves and vents are solenoid oper¬ 
ated from within the sphere. Fore- 
and-aft trimming is supplied by 
moving about 600 pounds of mer¬ 
cury rapidly in a closed circuit by 
means of a hydraulic system pump¬ 
ing oil. This trimming system is ex¬ 
pected to make a quick change in 
attitude possible when Alvin is fol¬ 
lowing a rough bottom contour, and 
to provide an up-or-down angle of 
30 degrees for ascent or descent. 


The over-all trim of the craft is 
obtained by oil from trim tanks dis¬ 
placing sea water within the enve¬ 
lope. The Alvin can be made light, 
heavy, or neutrally buoyant at any 
desired depth and the trim system 
with a capacity of 600 pounds can 
compensate for various pay loads, 
weight of personnel, and changes 
due to water density variations. 

Exotic power supplies such as 
fuel cells or nuclear power may 
come into use eventually, but for the 
present Alvin relies on old-fash¬ 
ioned lead-acid battery power stored 
in three oil-filled pressure compen¬ 
sated boxes, aft of the pressure hull. 
If more power is needed for some 
particular mission the stored energy 
can be quadrupled for the same 
weight but at about 10 times the 
cost by using silver-zinc batteries. A 
total of 225 cells will provide 39 kwh 
for propulsion and other use and 
19.5 kwh for the scientific instru¬ 
ments. 

The two men in the sphere will 
share about 170 feet of cubic space 
with the instruments and controls 
and be supplied with oxygen for an 
eight-hour dive, with provision for 
longer periods in an emergency. The 
air is to be circulated past the occu¬ 
pants to rear racks where the carbon 
dioxide is to be absorbed by lithium 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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cooling coils 
boost efficiency, 
cut maintenance 


McQUAY Hl-F COILS FOR STEAM, WATER HEATING 
WATER COOLING or DIRECT EXPANSION 


DIRECT _ 
EXPANSION COIL 


WATER 

HEATING COIL 


WATER 

COOLING COIL 

Fact: the more efficient your coil, the less your operating costs. 

Fact: McQuay’s HI-F is the most efficient coil ever designed. (Famous “Ripple Fins” combined 
with staggered tube construction prolong contact of air and metal for maximum heat transfer.) 

What about maintenance costs? Both tubes and headers are heavy seamless copper. Joints are 
brazed with special alloys. You enjoy many years of trouble-free service. 

McQuay HI-F coils are available in 54", Y%", 54", Vs" and 1" Tube diameters, 
one or more rows deep, with one to 14 fins per inch. 

HI-F Coils are available for special fluids and /or atmospheres in the widest range of materials 
including copper, aluminum, carbon steels, stainless steel (various types), monel, inconel, nickel, 
cupro-nickel, admiralty metal, red brass, etc. For special applications, from research through 
engineering to precise, quality-controlled production, McQuay has more coil 
experience than anyone in the industry. 

Look to the leader for coils—see your McQuay representative, or write: 

McQuay, Inc., 1600 Broadway N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413. ^-■> s *' 


STEAM COIL 


INC. 

MEANS §QUALITY 


AIR CONDITIONING • HEATING • VENTILATING • REFRIGERATION 
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FRAME-UP! The Story of Essex, Its Shipyards and Its 
People, by Dana Story, ’41 (Barre Publishers, $4.95). 

Reviewed by Evers Burtner, ’15, Associate Professor of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering, Emeritus. 

“Frame-Up!” a shipyard call for help in the erection of 
a just assembled transverse frame of a wooden ship, is 
the title of an interesting account of Essex, Mass., ship¬ 
building. Somewhat as the ribs of the human body sus¬ 
tain the skin outside and protect the organs inside, the 
ship’s frames or ribs support the outer planking and pro¬ 
tect the cargo, equipment, etc., inside. Setting up the 
frames on the vessel's keel is an important step in its 
building. Each frame comprises a number of pieces of 
oak doweled or bolted together, so heavy that the aid 
of all available shipyard workmen was required for 
their erection and lining up. 

Dana Story describes the spectacular, typical launch¬ 
ing process and also a most unusual system of heeling 
the hull so that it was launched on the keel and on part 
of the bilge. The narrow and very crooked Essex River 
made launching and towing away of the larger vessels 
difficult, at times accompanied by accidents or frustra¬ 
tion. The reviewer recalls leaving Boston in company 
with three M.I.T. seniors on the Tug Sadie Ross which 


was bound for Essex. During the three- or four-hour 
run to Gloucester for a local pilot, thesis test data on 
this steam tug were taken. Although it was planned that 
a Gloucester based tug would accompany us to Essex 
and help tow the Schooner Adams to Gloucester for 
fitting out, this tug didn’t appear. 

Arriving at Essex the Ross put a very short tow line 
to the bow of the Adams, and towed her about a half 
mile when the schooner went hard aground. As her 
bowsprit blocked the channel, the tug Sadie Ross had 
to return to Essex and tie up alongside a wharf. There 
she grounded out a low tide while waiting for another 
high tide and further towing of the Adams. 

The mobility of the automobile, higher general 
wages, and the depletion of good quality shipbuilding 
timber in southern New England combined to end the 
three-century-old shipbuilding period in Essex. Fishing 
vessels similar to those from Essex are still built in 
Maine and Nova Scotia. Many 70-foot shrimp boats 
with steam-bent frames also are constructed in Florida. 

Essex, perhaps more than other eastern Massachu¬ 
setts communities, retained its distinctive colonial at¬ 
mosphere for a long period. The pride of Essex men in 
their abilities, special skills, physical fitness, and loyalty 
to the locality and genial, considerate management, de¬ 
spite the industry’s ups and downs, gave the men a 
close fellowship and local distinction. When shipbuild¬ 
ing employment was at a low ebb, some income or at 
least sustenance could be derived from the extensive 
protected clam flats or small farms. Thus many Essex 
people tended to stay put. Thorough workmanship de- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Harvard Trust is a Full-Service Bank. 
As such, it has all kinds of banking serv¬ 
ices for all kinds of people who have 
many different interests and desires. 
Take the growth-minded executive, for 
example. Harvard'Trust can help him 
with business loans and many other 
special business services. Or take a 
young couple with plans for the future. 
Harvard Trust can help them save 
money through savings accounts and 
other savings plans. Then, of course, 
there is the family financier. Harvard 
Trust can help him manage his money 
through checking accounts. 

Harvard Trust knows the special 
problems of the city, suburb, and coun¬ 
try, with offices stretching through the 
heart of Middlesex County from urban 
Cambridge to rural Littleton. Please 
drop in soon and find out what servic¬ 
es Harvard Trust can offer you. 





Member F. D.I.C. 


Offices in Cambridge, Arlington, Belmont, 
Concord and Littleton 

TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $140 MILLION 
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New Books 

(Continued from page 40) 

mantled to ensure a seaworthy vessel undoubtedly was 
reflected in the honesty and good moral character in 
general of Essex people. 

Many anecdotes of important and unique personali¬ 
ties are included in the book, some of which are amus¬ 
ing. Several of the practical jokes described could war¬ 
rant the title “Frame-Up" in a far different sense than 
the wooden shipyard term. 

Although the author, Dana Story, is a fifth genera¬ 
tion of the Story shipbuilding family, in this book he 
credits the achievements of rival Essex builders. The 
listing, in the appendices, of the builder, year, ship type 
and tonnage, with some records as early as 1850, helps 
give the book a documentary standing. It is remarkable 
that this village built some 4,000 vessels in three cen¬ 
turies of shipbuilding. 

One chapter deals with the author’s father, his forth¬ 
right manners, home, and community life, the success¬ 
ful shipbuilder who was responsible for the construction 
of a record 425 vessels. Dana Story’s almost continuous 
residence in Essex, educational background, his effec¬ 
tive life as a shipyard employee and later as manager of 
his own yard, his great interest in Essex, in its people, 
together with his heritage both by blood and of records 
all serve to give this account a high degree of accuracy. 

The 16 full-page sepia pictures of the shipyards, of 
vessels under construction, together with the text, give 
the reader a summary of wooden ship construction with¬ 
out many tiring technical details. 


l,GHI POLARIZING ,llTEBS 

VISIBLE AND ULTRAVIOLET 

Available in glass or plastics with these exclusive 
advantages: 

• NEUTRAL COLOR 

• WIDE ANGLE CONTROL 

• LIGHT FASTNESS 

Specialty applications for polarization are welcomed. 
You may expect technical assistance, quality work¬ 
manship and prompt delivery. The Polacoat direct 
coating process is adaptable to a wide variety of 
colors, variations in density, and unusual shapes and 
sizes. 

-YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED- 

POLACOAT, INCORPORATED 

9756 Conklin Road Cincinnati, Ohio, 45242 
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Have You Seen These? 

Other recent books likely to be of especial interest to 
many M.I.T. Alumni have included: 

Formaldehyde. 3d edition, by J. Frederic Walker, 25 
(Reinhold Publishing Corporation, $23). 

Inertial Navigation Analysis and Design, by Cedric F. 
O’Donnell, ’51 (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., $18.50). 

Information Theory: An Introduction for Scientists 
and Engineers, by Gordon Raisbeck, ’49 (The M.I.T. 
Press, $4). 

Materials and Fuels for High-Temperature Nuclear 
Energy Application, edited by Massoud T. Sirnnad, 
former Visiting Professor in the Departments of Nu¬ 
clear Engineering and Metallurgy at M.I.T., and Lloyd 
R. Zumwalt (The M.I.T. Press, $12). 

New Curricula, edited by Robert W. Heath, with 
chapters by James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, and Professor 
Jerrold R. Zacharias and Stephen White (Harper & 
Row, $2.95). 

Rutherford and the Nature of the Atom, by Edward 
N. da Costa Andrade (Anchor Science Study Series, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., $ 1.25). 

STRESS: A User’s Manual, by Assistant Professors 
Robert D. Logcher, ’58, and Samuel P. Mauch, ’63, of 
the M.I.T. Department of Civil Engineering, Kenneth 
F. Reinschmidt, ’60, and Steven J. Fenves (The M.I.T. 
Press, $2). 

Why Teach Physics? edited by Sanborn C. Brown, 
’44, Professor of Physics and Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School at M.I.T., Norman Clarke, and Jayme 
Tiomno (TheM.I.T. Press, $3.50). 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Ever try to explain something technical 
to an advertising man? 


If you have ever known this peculiar frustration, read about an advertising agency as thoroughly 
at home with technical matters as we are qualified to give you advertising advice. 


Most agencies subscribe to the theory that advertising and 
science are immiscible. 

The rationale seems to go something like this: the imagi¬ 
nation you need, to dream up advertising ideas gets bogged 
down by even a passing knowledge of chemistry and 
physics. 

Of course the agency executives who solicit your account 
will assure you that they have some boys back at the shop 
who "understand all this technical stuff.” The inference 
becomes clear when you begin to work with them. You 
can have your choice of advertising men who know noth¬ 
ing about science or technically trained people who know 
nothing about advertising. 

That’s why we started an agency. 

We say you lose either way. The theory of immiscibility 
is just a superstition to us, and we are prepared to prove 
it. Before starting our own agency, one of us was adver¬ 
tising manager of a company marketing electronic sys¬ 
tems. The other, a graduate engineer with-an advanced 
mathematics degree, was writing and supervising copy at 
one of the big consumer agencies. 

From these vantage points, we evaluated the selling job 
being performed by agencies in the technical marketplace. 
This evaluation encouraged us to set up an advertising 
agency based on some novel ideas about what a company 
like yours has a right to expect from a company like ours. 

Some reasonable expectations. 

You should expect the people who make the decisions— 
the agency principals—to know the difference between an 
oscilloscope and a TV set. They should be readers of this 
magazine, not just because they have clients who adver¬ 
tise here, but because they are as swept up in the pace and 
excitement of science and engineering today as you are. 
You should be able to assume that they are aware of the 
latest views on the workings of the human cell, the prop¬ 
erties of a magnetic film or the structure of a polymer. 
Dealing with such people, you will naturally save a lot of 
briefing time. But you will also find it easier to achieve 
the appropriate level of knowledgeability in your adver¬ 
tising copy. 

You should expect your agency to welcome, not duck, 
collateral work. They should know how to turn out news¬ 


letters, brochures and presentations that help you get more 
results from your advertising. They should even plan and 
create promotion packages that include no advertising at 
all—when that’s the best way to get the job done. 

You should expect your agency to think of you as a "glam¬ 
our account." No other facet of society can hold a candle 
to the scientific world when it comes to excitement. Yet 
most agencies secretly consider companies that have made 
a mark in this world, as dull accounts. Ironically, mundane 
products like cigarettes and soap still grab all the glory. 
And believe it or not, your "image" back at the agency 
has a lot to do with the quality of the work they do for you 
—and the caliber of the people working on your account. | 

Why a coupon? 

You may be surprised to see a coupon in an ad of this type. 
But we can't think of a better way to find out where the 
people are who are looking for our special approach to 
advertising and promotional problems. 

So far as we know, no agency in history has ever landed 
an advertising account through a coupon. But send it 
along anyway, so we can tell you more about ourselves 
and show you some work we have done for our present 
clients. We might even make history together. 



Nadler & Larimer, Inc. 

39 West 55th Street 

New York, New York 10019 212 LT 1 -6950 


Please get in touch with me to arrange a meeting. 


Name. 


Company 


Address. 
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New Books 

(Continued from page 42) 


YANKEE SCIENTIST, by John Anderson Miller (Pub¬ 
lished by the Mohawk Development Service). 

Reviewed by Karl L. Wildes, ’22, Professor of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, Emeritus, at M ET. 

Our “Yankee Scientist” is William David Coolidge, 
’96, and for 39 years inventor, research scientist and 
engineer in the Research Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company. His researches in materials for in¬ 
candescent lamp filaments leading to the production of 
ductile tungsten, his invention and development of the 
Coolidge x-ray tube, and his many other scientific 
achievements make a fascinating story in themselves, 
but the author has gone beyond these accomplishments 
and has told us about the person, William Coolidge, 
from his birth to the celebration of his 90th birthday 
October 23, 1963. The treatment is not philosophic or 
analytic; it makes no attempt to explain what makes 
him the kind of person he is, but in a very down-to- 
earth way relates his doings and sayings and describes 
the environments in which he lived and worked. 

He is about as “Yankee” as one can be, his first 
American ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, having 
come over from England with Governor Winthrop in 
1630. Settled upon 30 acres of land in Watertown, 
John Coolidge became “Deputy to the Great and Gen¬ 
eral Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony” and his 
several sons established branches of New England 


Coolidges including the Vermont one which produced 
President Calvin Coolidge. William’s parents were 
farmers in the town of Hudson, about 28 miles from 
Boston, and his childhood was a happy one with few 
luxuries but much kindness and encouragement. A vivid 
word picture of the town portrays its small mills, 
churches, apothecary shop, and especially the primitive 
one-room six-grade school where Will, as he was then 
called, began his formal education. His inventive na¬ 
ture showed itself during his grade school and high 
school days through his experiences in fishing, photog¬ 
raphy, and around the home. As valedictorian in his 
high school class he presented a discourse entitled “Life 
is Opportunity.” This optimism characterized his atti¬ 
tude toward life and toward his associates all through 
his career. His interest in things electrical and mechani¬ 
cal led him to apply for a state scholarship to cover tui¬ 
tion at M.I.T. and in 1891 he entered “Boston Tech.” 

The account of M.I.T., its philosophy of education, 
the early buildings in Boston’s Back Bay, living condi¬ 
tions, social and athletic activities, and subjects of in¬ 
struction will be of special interest to readers with 
M.I.T. affiliations. One of the factors most influential 
in shaping Coolidge’s future was the discovery of x-rays 
by Roentgen in 1895 and the keen interest of the Fac¬ 
ulty and senior students in these rays. During the sum¬ 
mer following his graduation he built a small x-ray ma¬ 
chine which he sold to a home-town physician. Another 
fortunate M.I.T. experience was his study of chemistry 
under Willis R. Whitney, ’90, who later founded the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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I’d turn it over to The First Team! 

It won’t cost you a cent more... 
and you know the thing will be done right 


The First Team in New England banking: the officers and staff of The First National Bank 
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New Books 

(Continued from page 44) 


His liking for the academic atmosphere brought him 
back to M.l.T. in 1896 as an assistant in physics and 
by June, 1897, he had been awarded a fellowship and 
was on his way to Leipzig for a doctoral study under 
the famous Professor Paul Drude. Contrasts between 
the American and European scenes are presented in 
some detail. Personal anecdotes and humorous incidents 
are blended with descriptions of his personal friends, 
his visit to Italy, the presentation of his first paper in 
Dusseldorf, its publication in the Annalen der Physik 
und Chemie, and a side trip to Jena where he saw the 
kind of glass blowing which would later contribute to 
his work in vacuum tubes. Finally, in July, 1899, hav¬ 
ing passed his examinations with the highest marks, he 
was presented the doctor of philosophy degree summa 
cum laude. 

Back at M.l.T. in September, he taught physics for a 
term and then became assistant in chemistry, working 
under Professor Arthur A. Noyes, ’86, on electrical con¬ 
ductivity of aqueous solutions at high temperatures. Dr. 
Whitney still maintained his connection with M.l.T. and 
kept in contact with the work Coolidge was doing. This 
contact eventuated in a proposal that Coolidge join 
Whitney in the General Electric venture. Although hesi¬ 
tant to leave the freedom of scientific inquiry enjoyed 
at M.l.T., Dr. Coolidge accepted the invitation in 1905 
and, as he remarked later, “I found to my pleased sur¬ 
prise that Dr. Whitney had transferred a lot of academic 
atmosphere from M.l.T. to the new laboratory.” 


His first important task was the improvement of in¬ 
candescent lamp filaments. The General Electric Com¬ 
pany had just introduced metalized carbon filaments 
but the Germans were already using osmium, tantalum, 
and tungsten. American rights to the German process 
of manufacturing tungsten filaments were secured, but 
Coolidge perfected a superior process, and by the end 
of 1907 almost half a million “Mazda” squirted-fila- 
ment tungsten lamps had been sold. Brittleness was the 
chief weakness of the new filament, and at this point 
the author provides a detailed story of how Dr. Coolidge 
solved this problem through the development of ductile 
tungsten, resulting, in 1910, in the “Mazda C” lamps 
with drawn tungsten filaments. By 1914 Dr. Coolidge 
was assistant director of the laboratory, and was award¬ 
ed the Rumford Medal, which was granted for “the 
most important discovery or useful improvement in heat 
or light.” 

This work on tungsten and the General Electric re¬ 
search on high vacua attracted Irving Langmuir, a pro¬ 
fessor at Stevens Institute of Technology, to join forces 
with Whitney and Coolidge in Schenectady. In 1912 
Langmuir’s experiments revealed to Coolidge the possi¬ 
bility of a stable and reproducible emission of electrons 
from hot tungsten in a vacuum. This was the key to the 
improvement of x-ray generators, which were limited 
in power by the gas content of the tube. The earlier de¬ 
velopments in tungsten technology were now combined 
with the high-vacuum techniques to produce a new 
high-vacuum, high-voltage x-ray tube having a hot 
tungsten cathode and a tungsten target. A radiologist, 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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notable for blending of imagination with sound 
fundamentals —are at home in Holmes & Narver. Here, fresh 
ideas are the product of challenging experience; tight 
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Four of these didn’t save the rabbit! 


Charms! Wonderful, maybe, for people not concerned 
with lire insurance. Everyone else knows protection 
depends upon planning, not rabbit’s feet; coverages, 
not horseshoes. No amount of luck can prevent fires. No 
amount of wishing can pay fire’s heavy bills. 

This is where Manufacturers Mutual comes in. One 
hundred and twenty-nine years ago it was organized 
as a unique insurance company whose first objective 
was stopping fires before they started. Ever since, 
this philosophy has dominated. Today Manufacturers 
Mutual is still the leader in providing policyholders 


with practical, up-to-date fire-prevention and fire-fight¬ 
ing techniques. 

Down through the years, Manufacturers Mutual and 
its Associates have also led the way in broadening fire 
insurance and related coverages. All in all, they’ve 
introduced 19 industry “firsts” — a record unequalled 
by any other company or group. Another reason why, 
for insurance protection, you should turn to Manu¬ 
facturers Mutual for the finest. Phone, wire, or write 
the nearest office today. Before your luck runs out! 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD Bt-QG., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 02901 

Over $90,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest company with the lowest net cost of the seven Factory Mutual Companies 
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New Books 

(Concluded from page 46) 


Dr. Lewis Gregory Cole, was the first to equip his office 
with the new apparatus and at a dinner in New York 
City in 1913 he named the new device the “Coolidge 
Tube.” The x-ray story runs through the remainder of 
the book and includes: cathode rays outside the gen¬ 
erating tube, field x-ray equipment used during World 
War I, dental applications, flaw detection in metal cast¬ 
ings, multisection tubes, and 20-million-volt x-rays in 
the betatron. In his acceptance of the Roentgen Medal 
in the summer of 1963, he said, “I am particularly 
happy to receive this award because Roentgen’s dis¬ 
covery has been the underlying basis of so much of my 
work, and also because 1 had the privilege of meeting 
him when 1 was a student at Leipzig.” 

As Dr. Whitney’s activities declined, Dr. Coolidge 
took over a larger share of the administration of the 
laboratory, becoming associate director in 1928 and 
director in 1932. His friendly and optimistic spirit cer¬ 
tainly contributed heavily to the co-operative interplay 
and success of its large staff. At a dinner in his honor 
when he retired in 1944 as Vice-president and Director 
of Research, he announced his successor, C. Guy Suits, 
and said, “There is one thought which dominates and 
dwarfs all others, and that is the thought of how lucky 
I have been in my associates. It was my luck; but Dr. 
Whitney’s careful hand-picking was responsible.” 

In retirement during the last 20 years, Dr. Coolidge 
has continued as consultant, not only for the General 
Electric Company, but for many other enterprises 
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around the world. He and Mrs. Coolidge have enjoyed 
good health and have made extensive tours to interest¬ 
ing places. The appended lists of honorary degrees, 
medals and awards, patents issued, and papers pub¬ 
lished summarize in some degree Dr. Coolidge’s accom¬ 
plishments and the public recognition of his service to 
society on a world-wide scale. 

The book closes with Dr. Coolidge’s affirmation that 
the world is not going to the dogs, but he says, “Trained 
minds, firm character and dauntless courage will be 
needed to wrestle with the problems of the future, to 
master their threatening dangers, and to force from 
them the beginnings of a better, more peaceful, and 
richer world. There has never been a danger to an in¬ 
dividual or nation in knowing too much. The danger 
always conies from knowing too little.” 

Honored Books 

Strategy and Structure ; Chapters in the History of the 
Industrial Enterprise, by Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., for¬ 
merly Professor of History at M.I.T., won for him the 
Thomas Newcomen $1,000 Award in Business History 
made by representatives of Business History Review and 
the Newcomen Society. 

Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Jews, Italians and Irish of New York City, by Nathan 
Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, won for them a 
$1,000 Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race Relations given 
under the sponsorship of The Saturday Review. Publica¬ 
tion of the book was sponsored by the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of Harvard University and M.I.T., and a 
paperback edition will be released this summer by The 
M.I.T. Press at $1.65. 
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80 Alumni of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology are working to create the 
military space and ballistic missile systems 
of the future as technical staff members of 
AEROSPACE CORPORATION 


“To preserve our free institutions, it is absolutely essential 

that the United States find the most effective means 
of advancing science and technology and applying 
them to military space and advanced ballistic missile 
systems. This, in our work for the Air Force, 

is the mission of Aerospace Corporation'.’ 

- Dr. I. A. Get ling, M.l.T. '33, 
President of Aerospace Corporation 


Engineers and scientists of above- 
average dedication will find at 
Aerospace Corporation unusual 
assignments at the very forefront of 
missile and space technology. The 
relationship of Aerospace Corpo¬ 
ration to the nation’s defense is 
unique. 

OUR HISTORY...begins in 
1960, when we were organized to 
serve in the public interest as tech¬ 
nical adviser to the Air Force. 
OUR MISSION...is working 
with the Air Force to plan the gen¬ 
eral nature of future military space, 
missile, and re-entry systems; guide 


industry contractors in fulfilling 
these plans; and probe experimen¬ 
tally into aspects of state-of-the-art 
problems and operations. 

OUR ORGANIZATION.. . has 
4300 employees located in El 
Segundo and San Bernardino, Cali¬ 
fornia, and at field offices. About 
1600 are members of the technical 
staff. These engineers and scientists 
represent an across-the-board 
competence in the space-missile 
sciences and technologies. About 
50 per cent of the technical staff 
have advanced degrees. 

OUR FUTURE... is as dynamic 


as the space age which we help 
guide. We are involved in the future 
as well as the present, helping to 
anticipate the requirements of mis¬ 
sile and space systems of tomorrow. 

OUR REQUIREMENT...is for 
engineers and scientists who are 
knowledgeable, experienced, and 
capable of decisions that will affect 
future technology. Get complete 
information about your future with 
Aerospace Corporation. Write Mr. 
L. Glick, Room 240, Box 95085, 
Los Angeles, California 90045. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 


AEROSPACE CORPORATION 



Organized in the public interest and dedicated to providing leadership in the advancement and application of space science for the United States Government. 
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made by us, with single-needle stitching 
OUR HALF SLEEVE SHIRTS 
in Pima batiste, zephyrweight oxford 
and —another first—Brookscloth batiste 

Our renowned Brookscloth (Dacron® polyester and 
cotton) shirts are available for the first time in half 
sleeves...giving you a choice of three lightweight, 
practical materials for warm weather wear. 
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■plain collar, in white. Halj sleeves, $8.50 
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2-Man Submarine for Research 

(Concluded from page 38) 

hydroxide, commonly used in mili¬ 
tary submarines. Water vapor will 
be absorbed by sponges which have 
been soaked in lithium hydroxide 
and dried in a vacuum oven. 

A great deal of effort has gone 
into making the diving as safe as 
possible. SCUBA gear will be on 
board for shallow water escape, the 
batteries are outside so that the oc¬ 
cupants cannot be exposed to hy¬ 
drogen and chlorine fumes, and all 
systems are designed so that failure 
of a component will not result in 
disaster. If the sub were caught on 
the ocean bottom its maneuverabil¬ 
ity with the three variable propellers 
and rapid shifts of the mercury 
trimming would probably set it free. 
The mechanical arm by its very na¬ 
ture may be caught but can be de¬ 
tached and dropped off from inside 
the pressure sphere. All other sur¬ 
face protuberances are kept to a 
minimum. Still more buoyancy can 
be obtained by dropping the bat¬ 
teries, each section providing a lift 
of about 1,000 pounds. The 600 
pounds of mercury also can be jet¬ 
tisoned and, if all else failed, the 
pressure sphere and forebody could 
be detached from the rest of the 
structure to float to the surface. 

Although the R.V. Atlantis II and 
the Chain are large enough to act 
as mother ships they have not yet 
been fitted out with the necessary 
lifting gear. One ingenious proposal 
involves a large catamaran “dry- 
dock” consisting of two huge rubber 
tanks, to be filled with water to ac¬ 
cept the sub and then pumped out. 
This system presumably could be 
used also to tow the sub to a loca¬ 
tion. 

What can be accomplished with 
the Alvin and the type of research 
for which it will be suited best had 
better wait until the sub is finished, 
tested, and evaluated. Testing prob¬ 
ably will begin this year in a good- 
weather, warm-water area such as 
the Bahamas or Bermuda. Alvin is 
another oceanographic tool or meth¬ 
od, and from long experience 
oceanographers have learned not to 
announce “we are going to do thus 
or so,” when a hostile environment 
and instrumental failure or human 
fatigue can prevent the accomplish¬ 
ments of the tasks set. 
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As you shoot for par...our unique 
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PROBLEM : Select Information From Microfilm 
and Produce a Composite Print 
Containing Only the Wanted 
Information. 



SOLUTION: A Unique Electrostatic Microfilm Reader Printer—Product 
of Old Town’s R & D Group. The Social Security Administration needed 
a machine that could cut copying costs and speed the processing of 
requests for information. To solve the problem Old Town developed 

— a unique selection system that allows data from more than 20 
different documents to be printed on an 8x10 print. 

— an automatic exposure control that insures usable prints even from 
poor quality microfilm. 

Both were combined with a fast, dry electrostatic system that works 
with any type of microfilm. Paper is fed from a roll. Prints are cut 
to size. The need for faster yet lower cost copying was met. 

If you have a problem in electrostatics, sensitive coated papers, fabrics 
and films or special inks in the graphic reproduction field, why not 
see if Old Town can provide your solution? 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 10) 


New Posts 

Named in the news of promotions, 
elections, and appointments recent¬ 
ly were: 

William Webster, ’23, as a Direc¬ 
tor, Aetna Life Affiliated Compa¬ 
nies . . . Jesse L. Maury, ’25, as 
President, the Perlite Institute . . . 
Ralph B. Norton, ’25, as Vice-presi¬ 
dent and Technical Director, the 
Kerite Company; 

Albert J. Gracia, ’28, and Russell 
DeYoung, ’40, respectively, as 
Vice-president—Research; and as 
Chairman and Chief Executive Of¬ 
ficer, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company . . . Carl J. H. Wahl- 
strom, ’32, as Senior Staff Engineer, 
Design Engineering Department, 
Technical Division, Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Baytown, Texas; 

Captain Marvin H. Gluntz, ’35, 
as Secretary, Society of Naval Ar¬ 
chitects and Marine Engineers . . . 
John F. Keefe, ’35, as Manager of 
Research and Advertising, New 
Haven Railroad . . . Richard U. 
Bryant, ’36, as Plant Engineer, The 
Granet Corporation; 

Franklin S. Atwater, ’38, as a Di¬ 
rector, Fafnir Bearing Company 
. . . Robert H. Cotton, ’39, as 
President-elect, American Associa¬ 
tion of Cereal Chemists . . . How¬ 
ard H. Reynolds, ’39, as Professor 
and Chairman of the Chemical En¬ 
gineering and Paper Engineering 
Departments, Lowell Technological 
Institute; 

Julius P. Molnar, ’40, as a Trus¬ 
tee, American Optical Company 
. . . Eldred Timson, ’40, as Vice- 
president—Manufacturing, Sun¬ 
beam Corporation . . . C. Her¬ 
bert Wheeler, Jr., ’40, as Associate 
Professor of Architectural Engi¬ 
neering, the Pennsylvania State 
University; 

William R. Johnson, ’42, as Man¬ 
ager, New Products Development, 
Associated Spring Corporation . . . 
Earl L. Bimson, ’43, as Executive 
Vice-president, Valley National 
Bank of (Phoenix) Arizona, and as 
a Director, Financial Executives In¬ 
stitute . . . J. Vincent Fitzgerald, 
’43, and Robert L. Coble, ’55, as 
Fellows, The American Ceramic 
Society; 

Ward J. Haas, ’43, as Director, 
Space Science Research Center, 
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University of Missouri . . . Abra¬ 
ham J. Goldberg, ’44, as Director of 
Architecture and Construction, Uni¬ 
versal Food Systems, Inc. . . . 
Captain William C. Hushing, ’44, as 
Commanding Officer, Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, Kittery, Maine; 

Elroy E. Frye, ’47, as Manager of 
Sales, Gulf Coast, The M. W. Kel¬ 
logg Company . . . Roger S. Hol¬ 
comb, ’47, Refinery Manager, 
American Oil Company, Salt Lake 
City . . . Daniel S. Maisel, ’47, as 
Head, Projects and Long-Range 
Planning Department, Enjay Chem¬ 
ical Company; 

E. William Cummings, ’48, as 
Chief Plant and Process Engineer, 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation . . . 
Ezra Garforth, Jr., ’48, and John R. 
O’Donnell, ’53, respectively, as 
President and as Sales Manager— 
Steel Mill Division, Philadelphia 
Steel and Wire Corporation; 

Robert L. Rannow, ’48, as Gen¬ 
eral Sales Manager—Administra¬ 
tion and Sales, H. Sand & Company, 
Inc. . . . Charles W. Shipman, 
’48, as Professor of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering, Worcester Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute . . . Hans V. Wydler, ’48, 
as Vice-president and Officer in 
Charge, International Department, 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit; 

Harold E. Proctor, Jr., ’49, as 
Manager of Engineering, Gabriel 
Electronics ... Robert G. David¬ 
son, ’50, as Executive Director, 
Metropolitan Area Planning Coun¬ 
cil (Boston) ... A. John Esse- 
rian, ’50, as Manager, Personnel and 
Industrial Relations, Physics Re¬ 
search Division, Geophysics Corpo¬ 
ration of America; 

Robert J. Bartels, ’51 , as Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Planning, School 
of Architecture, Syracuse Univer- 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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MATERIALS RESEARCH 


technology's new horizon 







IMPERVIUM, 

Anyone? 


The ultimate material was well-known 
to a generation of Buck Rogers’ buffs 
as far back as the early 1930’s. Called 
Impervium, it was an intriguing metal 
with an apparently infinite tensile 
strength, and complete resistance to 
practically everything, including 
meteorites and disintegrator rays. 

In this new space age of ours, where 
fact overshadows fiction on every side, 
the ultimate material seems a little less 
awe-inspiring than it used to. Every 
day researchers are facing up to de¬ 
mands for new metals, plastics, and 
composites, many of which seem, ini¬ 
tially, as far from practical realization 
as Impervium. 

To meet such demands, a completely 
new, advanced approach to materials 
technology has been developed. This 
approach has been described as 
“molecular engineering — the build¬ 
ing of materials to order, the design of 
materials with properties prescribed 
for the purpose at hand.” 

In his new creative role as a manipu¬ 
lator of fundamental, molecular build¬ 
ing blocks, the physical 
researcher is faced with a 
critical need for sensitive 
and flexible instrumenta¬ 
tion with which tomonitor 
and evaluate his results. 



We are pleased that Instron Uni¬ 
versal Test Instruments are playing a 
significant role in meeting this need. 

As you read this, Instron testers in 
laboratories around the world arc 
being used to investigate the effects of 
dislocation in single crystals, the rhe¬ 
ology of high (jolymers, the |x-rform- 
ance of refractory metals and ceramics 
at high temperatures, the behavior of 
films in cryogenic environments, the 
characteristics of new composite ma¬ 
terials and material systems and many 
other areas vital to the development of 
new materials. One of these labora¬ 
tories may yet come up with Imper¬ 
vium. If they do, it will probably be 
evaluated on an Instron instrument. 

If you are concerned with the physical 
properties of materials, we have in¬ 
formation which will be of interest to 
you. Reprints of a number of techni¬ 
cal papers describing new or unusual 
techniques in the testing field are 
available upon request. If you will tell 
us your field of interest, we will be 
happy to send appropriate literature. 

Write Department B-22, 
I nstron Engineering Corp., 
2500 Washington Street, 
Canton, Massachusetts. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Concluded from page 53) 


sity ... A. F. de Vitry d’Avau- 
court, ’51, as a Director, Ionics In¬ 
corporated . . . Carlos N. Graf, 
’51, as President, Overseas Chemi¬ 
cal Division, W. R. Grace & Co.; 

C. Stanford Olsen, ’51 , as District 
Manager, Central Sanitary Sales, 
Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, Chicago 
. . . Robert L. Richards, Jr., ’51, 
as Assistant Plant Manager, Clinton 
(Iowa) Plant, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company . . . Daniel 
Shew, ’52, as Manager, Product De¬ 
velopment, Research Center, Stauf¬ 
fer Chemical Co., Richmond, Calif.; 

Richard P. Simmons, ’53, as Su¬ 
perintendent, South Plant, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland . . . 
Harry M. Salesky, ’57, as Execu¬ 
tive Vice-president—Administration, 
Champ Hats . . . Paul M. DeRus- 
so, ’58, as Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; 

Martin L. Levin, ’58, as Assistant 
Professor of Sociology and Anthro¬ 
pology, Emory University . . . John 
P. Eberhard, ’59, as Deputy Direc¬ 
tor, Institute for Applied Technol¬ 


ogy, National Bureau of Standards 
. . . Burton E. Eno, ’59, as Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, South Dakota State; 

Harry S. Scherzer, ’59, as Assist¬ 
ant Product Manager, Films Divi¬ 
sion, Kordite Corporation . . . El¬ 
mer N. Lenk, ’61, as Director of 
Advertising and Public Information, 
Western Electric Company . . . 
Alfred B. Lang, ’62, as Manager— 
Manufacturing Engineering, Fen- 
wal, Inc. 

New Sloan Fellows 

Forty-five Alfred P. Sloan Fellows 
will begin a year of study in the 
Sloan School of Management this 
month. They are: 

Michael H. Akeroyd, A. W. Brook, 
Ltd., Leicester, England; Albert L. 
Baker, Jr., RCA Service Company, 
Camden, N.J.; Richard H. Boehm, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis.; James C. Buck, ’49, American 
Smelting & Refining, New York; James 
V. Chabot, '46, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Robert C. Collins. 
United Air Lines, San Francisco; Rich¬ 
ard E. Disbrow, American Electric 
Power Service Corporation, New York; 
Wilbur D. Dowden, Sun Oil Company, 
Dallas; John D. Ericson, Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, Salt Lake City; 


Henry B. Ferguson, ’50, U.S. Steel Cor¬ 
poration, Pittsburgh; Paul Flam, Scott 
Air Force Base, Ill.; Heinz K. Fridrich, 
Internationale Buero-Maschinen, Ger¬ 
many; William A. Frye, General Mo¬ 
tors Corporation, Detroit; George E. 
Ganter, Union Carbide Corporation, 
New York; Pierre P. Gaudissart, 
American Cyanamid, Wayne, N. J.; 
Donald J. Gavis, IBM Corporation, 
New York; Alberto Ghitis, Universidad 
Del Valle, Cali, Colombia; Henry F. 
Goelzer, ’46, The Marquardt Corpora¬ 
tion, Van Nuys, Calif.; John H. Goldie, 
The Boeing Company, Seattle; Nolan 
R. Gregston, Creole Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration, Caracas, Venezuela; Radoy 
W. Heggland, Continental Oil Com¬ 
pany, Lafayette, La.; Jack W. Hendrix, 
Brown Engineering Company, Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala.; Glenn L. Hermansen, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., N.Y. 

Also: Neil A. Holmberg, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Santa Monica; James A. Kempe, Illi¬ 
nois Bell Telephone Company, Chica¬ 
go; Edward G. Koepnick, Wright Pat¬ 
terson Air Force Base, Ohio; Charles 
M. Laidley, Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, New York; Witt /. Lang- 
staff, Eastman Chemicals Products, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Edward J. Lie- 
vens. Jr.. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington; 
William G. McGagh, Chrysler Corpo¬ 
ration, Detroit; Frederick V. Martin, 
tr., Fairchild Stratos, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Joseph A. Mix, The Kendall 
Company, Charlotte, N.C.; Robert A. 
Nafis, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation, Bethpage, L.I.; John J. 
Puma, Boston Edison Company, Bos¬ 
ton; Norman W. Rasmussen, H. P. 
Hood & Sons, Boston; Harold L. Salis¬ 
bury, Campbell Soup Company, Cam¬ 
den, N.J.; Gerard W. Schoenwald, 
Oceanside, L.I.; Harry Schrage, Arling¬ 
ton, Mass.; Walter C. Scott, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Washington; Henry W. Stigler, IBM 
Corporation, New York; Don N. Stitt, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago; Emmerich L. Takacs, Austri¬ 
an Airlines, Vienna; Robert D. Trau- 
gott, The Singer Company, State Col 
lege, Pa.; Sam R. Willcoxon, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; and George M. Zriny. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Inc., N.Y 

Campus Veterans 

Service pins and M.I.T. chairs 
were given to three Institute em¬ 
ployees this spring in recognition of 
25 years of service. They were 
Schuyler Holbrook, project machin¬ 
ist in Chemical Engineering; Newell 
Miner, Instrumentation Laboratory 
guard; and Victor Saganey, second 
cook in the Graduate House. 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Continued from page 29) 

The M.I.T. Symposium in New Jersey 

The counsel of high school teachers is important to 
college admissions officers, M. Bryce Leggett, ’40, Asso¬ 
ciate Director of Admissions, told secondary school rep¬ 
resentatives at a symposium April 18 in Newark. To 
make a meaningful evaluation of an applicant, he said, 
it is necessary to have the help of teachers in assessing 
the quality of the student’s work, his intellectual envi¬ 
ronment, and the scope of his curriculum. Information 
on these factors, added to the data from College En¬ 
trance Boards and the subjective evaluation made in 
personal interviews, yields a better understanding of a 
prospective student. 

Mr. Leggett spoke on “Admissions—A Co-operative 
Process,” at the morning session of the two-part sym¬ 
posium, “Engineering, Science, and Education for To¬ 
morrow,” at the Robert Treat Hotel. Approximately 
120 Alumni, wives, guests, and secondary school rep¬ 
resentatives attended the meetings, sponsored by the 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey and the M.I.T. 
Educational Council. 

In the morning program, “A Report to Secondary 
Schools,” high school guidance counselors also heard 
talks by William Speer, Associate Dean for Student 
Counseling, on “The M.I.T. Student and His Environ¬ 
ment,” and by Jack H. Frailey, ’44, Director of Student 
Aid, on “Scholarships, Loans and Jobs.” 

Emphasis in the afternoon symposium was on the im¬ 
pact, on undergraduate education, of advances in en¬ 
gineering and science. In “The New Engineering,” 
Charles L. Miller, ’51, Head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering, pointed out that new developments in ma¬ 


terials, structural forms and processes, together with the 
application of high-speed computing techniques, have 
brought about a new epoch in civil engineering repre¬ 
sentative in many respects of changes in other fields. 

The new discipline of plasma physics includes many 
frontiers of research, Professor Sanborn C. Brown, ’44, 
said in “The Edge of Science.” The theory of stellar 
energy mechanisms, the quest for fusion power, mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics, even the physics of neon signs— 
all these fields and many more fall within the scope of 
plasma physics, he said, to the extent that this area of 
research at M.I.T. includes many projects in both sci¬ 
ence and engineering departments. 

A consequence of the great accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge in science and engineering is the need to revise 
undergraduate courses, Professor Hartley Rogers, Jr., 
told the symposium. Dr. Rogers is associate professor of 
mathematics and a member of the M.I.T. Committee on 
Curriculum Content and Planning. The very bulk of sci¬ 
ence prohibits teaching it in detail, he said, and requires 
new methods. He suggested that the curriculum of the 
future may be based on a series of problems, with em¬ 
phasis on the attitudes and analytical methods of sci¬ 
ence, to give a student basic information. 

Howard W. Johnson, Dean of the Alfred P. Sloan 
School of Management, was the evening dinner speaker. 
He emphasized the need to train industrial managers to 
cope with and to foster new technology. 

Joseph Wenick, ’21, was general chairman of the 
symposium. Stuart G. Stearns, ’39, was vice-chairman 
and Carlo N. De Gennaro, ’53, was secretary. John T. 
Reid, ’48, President of the M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey, presided at the morning session, and Rus¬ 
sell P. Westerhoff, ’27, guided the afternoon meeting. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Concluded from page 56) 

Dr. Stratton Addresses Council 

President Robert H. Winters, ’33, of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, presided at the March 30 meeting of the 
Council which brought friends together from many parts 
of the M.I.T. “empire” to hear President Julius A. 
Stratton, ’23, and Professor Roland B. Greeley describe 
current students. Professor Greeley, who is director of 
admissions, emphasized the remarkable rate at which 
the number of qualified students in the United States is 
increasing, and both speakers used slides to present an 
analysis of the undergraduate and graduate bodies now 
at the Institute. 

Miles S. Sherrill, ’99, presented resolutions in mem¬ 
ory of William A. Kinsman, '99, and David W. Skinner, 
’23, presented similar resolutions in memory of Dr. 
Egon E. Kattwinkel, ’23. 

Vice-president F. Leroy Foster, ’25, presided at the 
April 27 meeting and the speakers then were Professor 
David H. Frisch, ’47, on current technology, and Wil¬ 
liam A. Baker, ’34, on ancient technology. 

Professor Frisch used a picture of the Tower of Babel 
to illustrate the state of knowledge regarding elemen¬ 
tary particles, and pictures of work at the Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator to illustrate the efforts of M.I.T. 
and other physicists to reduce the uncertainties. 

Mr. Baker, who is curator of the Francis Russell Hart 
Nautical Museum, explained its value to students and 
discussed the difficulties of building replicas nowadays 
of even the most famous ships of the past. 

Versatile! 



You can’t beat Bundyweld for low-cost precision fabrica¬ 
tion—whether you do your own fabricating or Bundy 
does it. It’s the original double-walled steel tubing- 
strong, and leakproof by test. Made from a single steel 
strip and copper-bonded throughout 360°, with wall 
thickness and O.D. held to +.002" to —.003" (special 
tolerances available). Bundyweld meets Military Spec. 
MIL-T-3520, ASTM 254, and SAE specs. Just tell us your 
requirements. 
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Bundy Tubing Co.. Detroit 14, Mich.; Winchester, Ky.; Hometown, Pa. 
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For Submarine Power 

A hydrogen generator for non-nuclear submarines, to 
enable them to remain submerged for months, was de¬ 
scribed at the American Chemical Society’s meeting 
this spring by William H. Heffner, ’56, George T. Ska- 
perdas, ’38, and A. C. Veverka of the M. W. Kellogg 
Company. The hydrogen would be consumed in fuel 
cells to provide power for the submarine, and these cells 
would offer advantages over both conventional and nu¬ 
clear submarines, Mr. Heffner said. 

Wood alcohol and steam would be converted chemi¬ 
cally into hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon di¬ 
oxide by a catalyst in the proposed generator. The 
gases then would go into a coil made of palladium and 
silver, which would allow only the hydrogen to pass 
through its walls to be fed to the fuel cell. Heat to oper¬ 
ate the generator would be provided by burning the 
carbon monoxide and other waste gases with oxygen, 
which would also be necessary for operation of the fuel 
cell. 

What Students Eat 

M.I.T. men insist on knowing just what they are eat¬ 
ing, The Christian Science Monitor reported last March 
5. They like hamburgers and French fried anything— 
eggplant, onion rings, even cauliflower—but pass up 
souffles, chiffon pies, and all yellow vegetables except 
corn. “I don’t know what we’d do without mashed po¬ 
tatoes, peas, corn, and green beans,” Pauline Harco- 
vitz, executive dietitian, told the reporter. “They really 
like these, and they love scalloped apples—and all 
kinds of fritters.” 
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The Innovation Industry 

(Concluded from page 19) 

working wholly or in part on projects or programs 
financed by the Federal Government. 

Under these conditions, it is obviously important 
that Government must try to avoid policies or proce¬ 
dures which may lead to inefficient deployment, build¬ 
ing up one area at the expense of another, stockpiling, 
and so on. When considering the launching of big pro¬ 
grams requiring large-scale research and development, 
the Government, in advance, should count the cost in 
manpower. We now are in an era when its decisions 
can affect small armies of scientists and engineers. 

We urgently need more information about man¬ 
power utilization. So far we have had to make decisions 
based on hunches, intuition, or fragmentary data. 

In this random list of problem areas, I come finally 
to the problem of achieving good management in all 
institutions, public and private, of our massive innova¬ 
tion industry. This need for good management be¬ 
comes the more urgent in this period of transition when 
our rate of growth will probably be slowed and the 
problem of priorities, of responsible scientific choice, 
will become crucifil. Which big project will we under¬ 
take and which reject or defer? How do we achieve a 
proper balance between basic research, which we long 
neglected, and applied research and development? 

In the government these questions will have to be 
answered by both executive and legislative processes, 
but great responsibility must inevitably fall upon the 
science administrators and their advisers. Great prog¬ 
ress has been made in recent years in creating the nec¬ 
essary posts, such as Assistant Secretaries for Research 
and Development, and generally upgrading the ad¬ 
ministrative competence available for handling the 
government program, but much remains to be done. 

The Government faces a hard struggle to recruit 
competent technical, supervisory, and managerial tal¬ 
ent. It constantly is up against a dangerous weakening 
of its management strength, largely because pay scales 
and personnel policies are inadequate and technically 
competent administrators are hard to attract and hold. 
Science administrators, managers who possess a com¬ 
bination of technological mastery and administrative 
skill, project engineers, and research directors—all 
these are extremely scarce today. More and better ones 
can do much to improve the Federal as well as the in¬ 
dustrial Research and Development program. 

I return, in conclusion, to my earlier surmise that we 
have an “untransacted destiny” in science. Unless we 
burke the chance, we may be ushering in a golden age 
with unexampled benefits for human welfare. 

The United States, with the scientific strength it has 
built in the past several decades, has the resources and 
momentum to play a central role in this achievement— 
unless we have a loss of nerve or make decisions which 
hamper or dampen innovation. If we continue to evolve 
policies, especially government policies, which release 
the full creative scientific and technological potential of 
the nation, we have before us the power to shape a 
great society, a research-oriented society in which no 
man need work at less than his full potential and all 
men can have the profound experience of each being 
creative in his own way. 
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students for colleges of engineering and science. 

Roland A. Hueston, Jr. Principal 

2001 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 02146 


ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 

Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street Cambridge 42, Mass. 
El.iot 4-4015 

Research and Development in 

Magnetics Semiconductor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 

Instrumentation Power Supplies 

A. Kusko ’44 

E. A. Parker, Jr. '42 C. A. Raxisbottom '55 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 

Consulting Engineers Since 1893 

HYDRO AND THERMAL POWER, generation and transmission 
INDUSTRIAL PUNTS • PULP AND PAPER MILLS . TEXTILE MIUS 
WATERFRONT DEVELOPMENTS * GRAPHIC ARTS . RESEARCH FACILITIES 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERING * PROJECT INVESTIGATION • DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS CHARLOTTE, NO. CAROLINA 
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Hale 


in June 


DUNSTER 
Oxford Shirts 
Batiste Shirts 
Broadcloth Pajamas 


NOW 

3.49 


I f 


Dunster Oxford Shirts 

The he-man styling . . . the fine quality cotton fabric 
. . . the cut of the button-down collar. . . the unusually 
low regular price ... all have contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of this popular shirt. White or blue. Regularly 4.20 


Dunster Batiste Shirts 

Here’s the youngest member of the Dunster family . . . 
fine quality white cotton batiste in the light summer 
weight with short sleeves and a well-styled button-down 
collar. Wash and wear. Regularly 4.20 


Dunster Broadcloth Pajamas 
Expert designing and good tailoring with Dunster Pa¬ 
jamas. Solid colors in tan, grey or blue broadcloth . . . 
piped edges. Coat or pullover styles with draw string 
trousers. Regular sizes, A-B-C-D, regularly 4.95. Long 
sizes B-C-D regularly 5.50 


ORDER FORM 

SHIRTS 


NOW 

3.49 



REGULAR SIZES 

3.49 

LONG SIZES 

4.49 


How Many 


Material 


Neck Size 


Sleeve Length 



PAJAMAS 


How many 
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Address 


Coop No_Check □ Charge □ 

Postage handling charges: N.E. states free; Other states east of the 
Mississippi 35c per order; States west of the Mississippi 50c per order. 
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Institute Yesteryears 

As recalled by the late H. E. Lobdell, ’17 


25 Years Ago 

Like its four predecessors, the In¬ 
stitute’s fifth Alumni Day, on June 
5, took place under clear skies. The 
arrangements, which were entrust¬ 
ed to a committee chairmanned by 
A. Warren Norton, ’21, appropri¬ 
ately provided for a morning Con¬ 
ference on “The Technology of Na¬ 
tional Defense.” The presiding of¬ 
ficer of the Conference was Gerard 
Swope, ’95, President of the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, and its 
speakers were Charles Edison, ’13, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and Louis A. Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Following luncheon in Du Pont 
Court, the Briggs Field House— 
named for the late Frank Harrison 
Briggs, ’81 —was dedicated. 

► The next morning at Symphony 
Hall, commencement exercises 
marked the graduation of the Insti¬ 
tute’s 72d class. Of the 614 degree 
recipients, 440 were bachelor’s of 
the Class of 1939, of whom 24 si¬ 
multaneously received the master’s 
degree. The 174 who received ad¬ 
vanced degrees alone were divided 
as follows: 30 doctorates of philoso¬ 
phy, 18 of science, and one of pub¬ 
lic health; five master’s in architec¬ 
ture, one in city planning, and 119 
of science. 

The academic procession was led 
by Alexander Macomber, ’07, who 
had been the 35th President of the 
Alumni Association in 1928-1929; 
and next came President Karl T. 
Compton and the commencement 
speaker, Sir Harold Hartley, Vice- 
president of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company. At 
the head of the long procession of 
degree candidates marched Wil¬ 
liam F. Wingard, President of the 
Class of 1939, and its three elected 
marshals: Harold R. Seykota, Stu¬ 
art Paige, and Richard S. Leghorn. 

► Faculty retirements as of June 
30 included Professor W. Spencer 
Hutchinson, ’92, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Mining Engineering, 
and Professor Alpheus G. Wood- 



Gerard Swope, ’95, in 1939. 

man, ’97, of the Department of 
Chemistry. 

Professor Hutchinson’s successor 
as Acting Head of the Department 
of Mining Engineering was Profes¬ 
sor Charles E. Locke, ’96. 

50 Years Ago 

On June 9, at Huntington Hall in 
the Rogers Building on Boylston 
Street, 313 diplomas were awarded 
to members of the Institute’s 47th 
Class. 

The 286 bachelor of science de¬ 
grees awarded were divided as fol¬ 
lows: mechanical engineering, 63; 
civil engineering, 57; electrical en¬ 
gineering, 46; chemical engineer¬ 
ing, 34; sanitary engineering, 19; 
architecture, 18; mining engineer¬ 
ing and metallurgy, 15; chemistry, 
8; naval architecture, 8; electro¬ 
chemical engineering, 8; biology, 6; 
general science, 3; and physics, 1. 

75 Years Ago 

Plans were announced for the 
construction during the summer of 
1889 of a new building, on Trinity 
Place. This structure, later known 
as “Engineering A,” was to be 148 
feet long and 50 feet wide, with 
five stories and a basement. It was 
to be of brick, with a sandstone 
trim, mill-type construction, and 
the estimated cost was $70,000. As 
noted in The Tech, “The entire 
drawings and design of the building 


[were] made by students of the 
Architectural Department under 
the direction of Professor Chan¬ 
dler.” 

100 Years Ago 

Vice-president Jacob Bigelow 
presided at the 26th Meeting of 
the “Government,” held June 26, 
1864, in the absence of President 
Rogers who was on the eve of de¬ 
parture to spend the summer in 
Europe. It was voted to provide Dr. 
Rogers with the sum of £.1,000 
to purchase for the Institute “Models, 
Photographic Illustrations, and Ap¬ 
paratus.” 

James L. Little “observed that in 
consideration of the valuable serv¬ 
ices rendered by Professor Rogers 
to the Institute, and the continued 
interest manifested by him in its 
prosperity, and moreover as his 
projected European trip was to be 
made, in part at least, for the bene¬ 
fit of the Institute, it was proper 
that his travelling expenses should 
be borne by it.” 

M. Denman Ross “thought what¬ 
ever sum the Government might 
appropriate for such purpose could 
readily be made up by voluntary 
contributions.” 

Charles L. Flint “moved to ap¬ 
propriate a Thousand Dollars to¬ 
wards defraying Professor Rogers’ 
expenses while abroad.” 

James M. Beebe “suggested sub¬ 
stituting Pounds for Dollars, as the 
actual amount intended would thus, 
in the present unsettled state of 
our currency, be more definite; and 
on his motion it was 

“Voted, that the sum of £250 
be presented to the President of 
the Institute towards defraying the 
expenses of his contemplated visit 
to Europe.” 

President Rogers declined to ac¬ 
cept any reimbursement, and when 
the Treasurer, as directed by the 
Finance Committee, sent him at 
London a “Bill of Exchange” for 
£250, he wrote Mr. Ross a grace¬ 
ful note reading as follows: 

“What you are pleased to say of 
the feelings of our friends in regard 
to my acceptance of this provision 
for my expenses is, I need not say, 
most gratefully appreciated. But I 
must continue, as at first, to decline 
to avail myself of this kind proffer, 
and shall therefore return the Draft 
... on my arrival in Boston.” 
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Club News 


Southern California Alumni 
Tour Chevrolet Plant 

The spring social activities of the M.I.T. 
Club of Southern California have been 
varied and well attended. At an early 
spring meeting on March 18 the group 
toured the Chevrolet assembly plant in 
Van Nuys. The tour lasted two hours, and 
was conducted through the Fisher Body 
factory as well as the final assembly 
plant. We were able to inspect all the 
production processes operating at this 
facility, and were pleased with the at¬ 
tendance of over 100 Alumni and their 
families. Subsequent to the plant tour, a 
dinner meeting was held at the Sports¬ 
men’s Lodge in North Hollywood. John 
Kuyper, the plant manager of the Van 
Nuys facility, talked on the “Chevrolet 
Story.” 

On May 12 the club was to meet at the 
Space Technology Laboratories in south¬ 
western Los Angeles and tour some of the 
unclassified areas of the plant. In July we 
are planning a train trip to San Juan 
Capistrano for a pleasant evening and 
dinner at a famous restaurant there. In 
the fall we plan to hold a formal dinner 
meeting with an outstanding guest speak¬ 
er. Inquiries regarding membership in the 
M.I.T. Club of Southern California 
should be addressed to the secretary.— 
Arthur Schwartz, ’47, Secretary, 8355 
Blackburn Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Delaware Valley Group 
Sees “Where’s Charlie” 

One hundred fifty members and guests of 
the M.I.T. Club of Delaware Valley in 
the Wilmington area, under the chair¬ 
manship of Vice-president Gilbert P. Mo¬ 
net, ’43, sponsored an excellent perform¬ 
ance of "Where’s Charlie.” The play was 
presented by an amateur group at the 
Breck's Mill Playhouse on the Brandy¬ 
wine Creek, and all proceeds went to 
M.I.T. Coffee was served before the show 
and wine was served during the intermis¬ 
sion—this was a most enjoyable way for 
M.I.T. men to get together.—John B. 
Murdock, ’41, Secretary, 15 Runnemede 
Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. 

New Hampshire Club 
Hears Professor Bryant 

The annual meeting of the M.I.T. Club 
of New Hampshire was to be held on 
May 5 at the Nashua Country Club. A 
social hour, dinner, and brief business 
meeting were planned to precede a talk 
“M.I.T. as a Residential College,” by 
Lynwood S. Bryant, Associate Professor 
of English and Master of McCormick 
Hall.—Robert E. Spoerl. '46, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 136 High Street, Exeter, N.H. 


Washington Club to Hear 
Arms Control Director 

The M.I.T. Club of Washington was to 
meet for d.nner on April 29 and hear 
William C. Foster, T8, Director of the 
U. S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, speak on “Developments at the 
18-Nation Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva.” Election of officers was also 
scheduled for that meeting. 

Washington area Alumni are partici¬ 
pating in the regional solicitation pro¬ 
gram of the Alumni Fund. 

A mule-drawn barge trip on the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio canal during June or 
July is under consideration, and the eve¬ 
ning of July 28 is the tentative date.— 
Paul M. Robinson, Jr., '44, President, 
8009 Jansen Drive, Springfield, Va.; 
Richard R. Martin, ’45, Secretary, 9308 
Milroy Place, Bethesda 14, Md. 


Ontario Club Meets 
With Harvard Group 

The M.I.T. Club of Lower Ontario held 
a joint meeting with the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School Club on March 19 at which 
Jay W. Forrester, ’45, Professor of Indus¬ 
trial Management at M.I.T., was speaker. 
This was the first such joint meeting in 
Toronto of M.I.T. and Harvard Business 
School alumni, and was successful in 
terms of attendance as well as interest 
shown in Professor Forrester’s remarks. 
Edward Peacock, ’47, president of the 
M.I.T. group, introduced the speaker. 
This meeting closed the first active season 
of the Ontario group in several years. In 
view of the interest shown in the meet¬ 
ings, plans are now under way for a sim¬ 
ilar program next season.—Michael M. 
Koerner, ’49, Secretary. 14 Ridgefield 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The Nature of Man 

The 1 964 Alumni Seminar, September 1 2-14 

What are man's real resources of intellect and 
power? How much do we know about our¬ 
selves and our destiny? 

Members of the 1964 Alumni Seminar will ponder such 
questions as these, studying man and the universe, the work¬ 
ings of his mind, and his physical and moral accomplishments. 
These are subjects central to the problems of modern civili¬ 
zation and in which recent advances have outdated the 
formal education of many. The topics will include genetics 
and evolution, man in the universe, psychology, language and 
vision, man s relationship to modern computers, man as a 
social being, and the moral and spiritual aspects of modern 
society. 

Developed from the pioneering 1963 Seminar, this year's 
program will achieve for its participants the intellectual 
stimulation and challenge which they first knew in their 
college years. Attendance will be limited to 200 alumni and 
their wives who can be housed on the campus There will be 
ample opportunity for informal discussion. All participants 
will be asked to prepare themselves by previous reading, 
which will be sent to them. The all inclusive cost will be $75 
per person. Use the coupon below to request further informa¬ 
tion and registration forms, available about June 25. Regis¬ 
tration will be on a first-come-first-served basis beginning 
thereafter. 


Alumni Office, Room 1-280 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 02139 

Please send me further information and registration forms for the 1964 
Alumni Seminar. 


Name Class 


Address 
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91 

Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter died in her 
Buffalo home on March 24. She was one 
of a small group of women who left 
M.I.T. in 1891. Her maiden name was 
Anne E. White. On leaving Tech she 
went to Buffalo, got a job as a chemist 
with Schoellkopf Dye Works (today 
known as National Aniline) married Dr. 
Carpenter, a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School. This small group of Tech 
women, of which Mrs. Carpenter was a 
charter member and the last survivor, 
made a real record for Tech education. 
Mrs. Carpenter is survived by Miss Char¬ 
lotte Carpenter, a teacher in the Buffalo 
schools.— William Channing Brown, Sec¬ 
retary, 15 Forest Avenue, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

’95 

Our class constitution calls for our an¬ 
nual meeting to be held for the election 
of officers, etc., at the same date in June 
as M.I.T.’s Alumni Day. This year it will 
be June 15, located as usual under one of 
the tents. We hope you will attend and en¬ 
joy it with us.— Andrew D. Fuller, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

96 

William E. Barbour answers a request 
for personal data; “My wife Mabel Ridg- 
way Barbour (a staunch Christian) de¬ 
parted this life March 9, 1962, having at¬ 
tained the age of 86 years. I am blessed 
with five devoted children—three daugh¬ 
ters and two sons. I am a member of the 
Presbyterian Church; the Society of 
Mayflower Descendents in North Caro¬ 
lina (six distinct ancestral lines of descent 
from Elder Brewster); charter member of 
same society in Connecticut and Illinois; 
former member of the Sons of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, Illinois; sustaining mem¬ 
ber of the Virginia District of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the south¬ 
ern area council; and of the Republican 
Party. As I see the future, supernatural 
help is needed to straighten out the diffi¬ 
culties that face the world to-day. Thanks 
for your kind words and the congratula¬ 
tions of the Class of ’96 on that memor¬ 
able day in my young life, 90 years old, 
April 1, 1964.” 

Myron Pierce has returned to Boston 
and Wellesley Hills after a winter spent 
in Florida. He made his 90th on April 8. 
After he mails his income tax reports and 
I mail these notes we will have lunch to¬ 
gether and perhaps a word or two maybe 


for the July notes. The annual meeting of 
the class will be held at the Alumni Day 
Luncheon on June 15.— James M. Dris¬ 
coll, Secretary, 129 Walnut Street, Brook¬ 
line, Mass. 

’97 

News has been scarce in the past 
month except for obituaries, of which 
there are too many. Frederic S. Atwood. 
Course XIII, passed away in March. 
With Ballou, Hammond, DuPont and 
Wood, that makes five classmates report¬ 
ed during the winter, although two of 
these were delayed reports. . . . John 
B. Taylor, according to a ’95 note, died 
in December, but due to some obscure 
cause in the Alumni Office, it has not 
been officially reported. Those of us who 
attended our reunion at Boxwood Manor, 
Old Lyme, Conn., the 30th or 35th re¬ 
union. will remember John’s demonstra¬ 
tion of control of light by sound waves. 
He was a real pioneer in physics. I am 
guessing that the failure of the Alumni 
Office to report his death is due to an 
I.B.M. computer or other cybernetic de¬ 
vice running that office, to correct adjust¬ 
ing screw 2 x 2-1956, some weeks ago. 
This was replaced by a pair of VL3 semi¬ 
carbide steel, instead of the proper 16- 
L3. My theory may be wrong, but one of 
the numerous heuristic individuals about 
should look into it; perhaps Professor 
Zacharias. . . . No member of ’97 ex¬ 
pects to be present at June reunion as 
of this writing. Best to all.— George R. 
Wadleigh. Acting Secretary, 70 Flower 
Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

’98 

This is alumni month and the 66th Re¬ 
union for ’98. We hope to see many of 


Senior Executives 


Robert R. Robinson, Fall '60, formerly 
Superintendent of the San Joaquin Divi¬ 
sion of the Southern Pacific Company in 
Bakersfield. Calif., has recently been pro¬ 
moted to Superintendent of the Sacra¬ 
mento-Salt Lake Division of the same 
company, at Sacramento, Calif. . . . 
Samuel B. Burton, Fall ’61, who formerly 
held the position of superintendent of the 
Sacramento-Salt Lake Division of South¬ 
ern Pacific, has been promoted to Assist¬ 
ant General Manager in the company’s 
office in San Francisco. . . . Edward J. 
Garvey, Fall ’62, formerly Director of 
Manufacturing Research of the General 
Products Division of IBM in Endicott, 
N.Y., has been promoted to Manager of 
Product Operations, Components Divi¬ 
sion, in East Fishkill, N.Y. . . . Wade 
C. Morris, Spring ’63, formerly a Super¬ 
intendent of the Southern Pacific Com¬ 
pany in Dunsmuir. Calif., is now Super¬ 
intendent of the San Joaquin Division in 
Bakersfield.— Peter P. Gil, Secretary, 
Room 52-455, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 


Happy Birthday 

Birthday Congratulations are due dur¬ 
ing June to an alumna who will celebrate 
her 95th milestone, and to 1, 9 and 11 
Alumni who will celebrate, respectively, 
their 90th, 85th and 80th birthdays, as 
listed below with dates of birth. 

June, 1869 —Jane B. Patten, ’06, on 
the 8th. 

June, 1874— Cora B. Gross, ’09, on the 
29th. 

June, 1879— William R. Crowell, 
’04, on the 2nd; Harold Y. Currey, ’02, 
on the 10th; Bernard G. Elliot, ’02, on 
the 19th; Robert B. Peters, ’03, on the 
23rd; Raymond Willey. ’00, on the 24th; 
Harcourt W. Bull, ’04, on the 25th; 
Charles Bittinoer, ‘01. on the 27th; 
Ralph P. Gifford, ’02, on the 28th; and 
Edwin E. Nelson, ’02, on the 30th. 

June, 1884 —Norman P. GerhaKd, ’06, 
on the 2nd; John A. Davis, ’07, H. Gor¬ 
don Hawes, Jr., ’10, and Howard L. 
Marsh. ’06, on the 13th; Allyn C. Tay¬ 
lor. ’06, on the 16th; Edward Klobero, 
’08. on the 17th: Sidney T. Carr. '06, on 
the 18th; Louis J. Killion. '05. and Emil 
Steinberoer, ’05. on the 21st; Allen 
Pope, ‘07, on the 22nd; and Mrs. Eleanor 
M. O’Connor, '06, on the 27th. 


the boys with their guests here in Cam¬ 
bridge Monday. June 15. Some of us have 
passed on since the 65th, and we realize 
more and more each year the value of the 
friendship of classmates who continue to 
carry on with us. . . . We mentioned, in 
the May notes, receiving a personal news 
item from A1 Davis. We are pleased to 
pass this on to you at this time. Per¬ 
haps it will be better if we quote him 
verbatim: “Living a rather solitary life 
as I do. there is but little that will be 
of interest to my pals of ’98. My diver¬ 
sions are my workshop in the basement, 
bridge tournaments, a little chess and, 
too, the concoction of homemade cha¬ 
rades. six samples of which 1 am enclos¬ 
ing. I realize, of course, that charades are 
demode today but there may be a bare 
chance that one of these will please you. 
I have just given up driving my car (vol¬ 
untarily); not that I do not enjoy driving 
but, because I have grown so forgetful 
and absent-minded, it seemed to be sound 
judgment for me not to crowd my luck 
but to stop while Ihe record is clean. 
Have given the car to a fine young grand¬ 
nephew who is just married and glad to 
get it. Hitherto, 1 have spent the summer 
up in the White Mountains but now ex¬ 
pect to remain here the year round. 
Cordially, Alvan.” The six charades 
which A1 enclosed are brainteasers and 
show him to be well versed in mythology 
and ancient history. Here is, perhaps, one 
of the easiest; you will find the answer 
at the end of the notes. FIRST is for— 
Also an athlete quite popular today; 
NEXT is for—Afternoons, with chatty 
friends and gay; LAST is for—You and 
me. and the Latin words we say; ALL is 
for—Old Neptune's herds, and has the 
queerest way of being fire, then a flood, 
and then a beast of prey. 

Not having heard from Albion W. 
Shaw, Course VI, for some time, we de- 
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cided to look him up. He and his wife 
are living at 73 Webcowet Road, Arling¬ 
ton, Mass. Were sorry to learn that he 
was recently quite badly injured by a fall 
on the stairs of the Haymarket Square 
subway station. He says, however, that 
he was fortunate in not having to be hos¬ 
pitalized. It was mainly because of this 
injury that he decided to semi-retire and 
give up active work as an insurance brok¬ 
er with Field and Cowles in Boston. Oth¬ 
erwise, his health is good. Having been in 
the harness for so many years, retirement 
does not come easy to him, but he keeps 
busy working around the house and at 
many other chores. He was treasurer for 
29 years of the Hancock Church Men’s 
Club (Congregational) of Lexington, 
Mass. We note that Albion is now one of 
the oldest class members and will cele¬ 
brate his 89th birthday on June 12, only 
two days before the reunion. “Happy 
Birthday,” Al, and hope we will see you 
and your wife at our Alma Mater on the 
15th. . . . Answer to the charade:—Pro 
te us.— Frederick A. Jones, Secretary, 
286 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brighton 35. 
Mass.; Edward S. Chapin, President, 271 
Dartmouth Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

’99 

Charles Rutherford Greenlaw was born 
in Boston on March 22, 1877, and died in 
San Francisco on November 23, 1963. 
He was a special student at Boston Tech 
and then went to Stanford in 1904. He 
was an engineer with A.T.&T., later 
transferred to the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in San Francisco. 
About 1907, Charles homesteaded about 
340 acres near Willets in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. In El Collardo. his name for his 
favorite spot, he spent spring and fall for 
many years and enjoyed the sea breezes 
of San Francisco in the other seasons. 
After retirement in 1940 he devoted 20 
years to preparing a history of his family, 
tracing it back to four brothers who 
came from Scotland in the mid-Eighteenth 
Century. To obtain the necessary data he 
traveled extensively and spent much time 
in letter writing and the preparation of 
charts. Charles was the oldest member of 
the Masonic lodge and cherished his 50- 
year membership pin. About 1956 he sold 
El Collardo and purchased a four-acre 
property in the lower Sierra Nevadas and 
engaged in vigorous exercise in improving 
his property and that of two of his broth¬ 
ers who lived next door. In spite of failing 
eyesight, he made various trips to many 
beloved spots. He was buried in the old 
family lot in Deer Isle, Maine. He is 
survived by three sons and a daughter. 
... By the time you read this I hope 
you have indicated that you are coming 
to our 65th Reunion on June 15. If not. 
do it now.— Percy W. Witherell, Secre¬ 
tary, 1162 West Street. Wrentham, Mass. 

’00 

News from any member of the class is 
so rare these days that any brief note is 


like a breath of spring. We recently re¬ 
ceived just a word from Walter Rapp of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who says: “During the 
past few years I have been trying out a 
new stunt on my birthdays and have been 
deducting one year on these occasions so 
that now I have my family quite con¬ 
fused as to how many candles to provide 
on the birthday cake.” We hope that he 
can so reduce his future cakes to a very 

small size. Stanley Fitch has been 

taking his annual trip to the West and 
South. A postcard in mid-March from 
Los Angeles says, “Have enjoyed my visit 
here with two grand-sons. Am leaving via 
jet non-stop for Tampa, Fla., and Fort 
Myer Beach. See you in April.” . . . 
Another postcard from Charlie Smith 
from Athens, Ga.: “Here is something 
new in education. 148 luxury rooms, all 
with ample accommodations and baths, 
banquet hall lobbies, etc., where seminars 
are held without leaving the building. El¬ 
sie and I are attending a Civic Develop¬ 
ment Seminar after 2,500 miles in our 
Volkswagon through the southeast.” The 
postcard is of the “Georgia Center for 
Continuing Elucation,” on the Universi¬ 
ty Campus at Athens.— Elbert G. Allen, 
Secretary, 11 Richfield Road, West 
Newton, Mass. 

’01 

T received a letter from Phil Moore 
telling of the death of Arthur G. Hayden, 
who was one of our prominent classmates. 
He was in his 90th year. Arthur had a 
distinguished career, professionally, and 
lived an interesting life when he retired. 
He held degrees of A.B. from Ripon Col¬ 
lege Class of ’98, S.B. M.I.T. ’01 and Hon¬ 
orary Sc.D. from Ripon awarded in 1951. 


Deceased 

Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter, ’91. March 
24* 

George B. df. Gersdorff, ’92, Feb. 9 
Samuel T. Smetters, ’96, March 16 
Lincoln Crocker, ’97. March 
John B. Taylor, ’97. Dec.* 

Joseph C. Noyes, ’98. April 14, 1963 
Charles R. Greenlaw, ’99. Nov. 23* 
Arthur C. Davis, ’01, March 9 
Arthur G. Hayden. ’01* 

Albert J. Lindsly. ’02, Sept. 21 
Herbert L. Sherman, ’02. April 7* - 
George M. Wf.therbee. ’02, Jan. 21 
F. Clark Durant. Jr.. ’03. Dec. 27,1962 
Currier Lang, '04, March 18* 

W. Waldo Trowbridge, ’04, March 6 
Mrs. Charles-E. A. Winslow, ’04, Nov. 
13* 

Alfred C. Bedortha, ’05. Sept. 13 
Norman Lombard. ’05, March 19 
Lester W. Brock. ’07, July 2 
John R. Kibbey, '08, July 18 
Walter W. King, '09, March 3* 

Harold W. Churchill, ’ 10, Jan. 31 
Paul Burdett, ’11, Jan. 31, 1963 
Charles C. Jones, ’12, Feb. 29 
Wilbur T. Roberts, ’12. Nov. 7 
George E. Leavitt, Jr.. ’13, Jan. 21* 
Rhys H. North, ’13, Jan. 20* 

Edmond W. Bowler. '14, Oct. 28 
Merrill E. Champion, T4, July 


He was active in various engineering or¬ 
ganizations. His entire career was cen¬ 
tered around structural engineering and 
design. After graduation he spent several 
years with American Bridge and McClin- 
tic Marshall. He then became assistant 
engineer, New York State Barge Canal. 
He spent about 15 years with the Barge 
Canal before becoming associated with 
the Bronxville Parkway Commission, 
where he was chief designing engineer, 
and, later, with the Westchester County 
Park Commission. During his connection 
with these commissions he developed nu¬ 
merous improvements in methods and de¬ 
sign. His most interesting was the rigid 
frame bridge which permitted certain im¬ 
provements in structure and economy in 
parkway construction. His book “The Rig¬ 
id Frame Bridge,” has been through sever¬ 
al editions. When he came to this vicinity 
to live, he was very active until illness 
overcame him. He canoed on most of the 
rivers in this vicinity. He spent much time 
working in the woods near his house. In 
addition to his love of canoeing he was a 
fine swimmer. He was much interested 
in rowing. He went regularly to the races 
that were held on Lake Quinsigamund in 
which Clark University crews rowed. He 
was such a staunch backer of that crew 
that he was made an honorary member 
and presented with a rowing shirt and 
sweater. A fine family group survives him: 
his widow Florence: two sons and a daugh¬ 
ter; 14 grandchildren; and five great¬ 
grandchildren. 

I received a reply from Allen McDan¬ 
iel, IV, whose original address was Wa¬ 
terford, Va., but who is now living in 
San Diego, Calif. His health caused him 
to make various changes in his plans. He 
has had experiences in one or two hos¬ 
pitals. He and his wife plan to come East 
this spring and, after attending to various 


Samuel S. Eisenberg, ’15, March 10* 
Lindsay C. Lamb, '15, Dec. 5 
Edward E. Proctor, ’15, March 28 
Horatio W. Maxfield, ’17. Sept. 
Charles B. Sawyer, ’17, March 25 
James L. McClellan, ’18, April* 

Frank P. Flett, ’20, Oct. 27 
Wilbur H. Freeman, ’20, Nov. 3 
Don G. Shingler, ’21, Oct. 29 
George T. Bailey, '22, March 27 
Harold A. Hadley, ’22, April 4 
Barrett G. Hindes. '22, March 24* 
Bryan B. Powell, '22, Dec. 2 
Egon E. Kattwinkel. ’23, March 15* 
Willis E. Teale, ’23, March 30 
Onslow S. Robinson, ’25, March 3* 
Thomas W. Tuttle, ’25, March 16* 
Twitty Whaley. ’25, Feb. 2* 

William E. Halfacre, ’26, March 25 
R. Waynard Vospf.r, ’26, March 3 
Putnam King, ’29. March 18 
Alan B. Burns, ’32, Dec. 11 * 

Don N. Higgins, Jr., ’33* 

Frank K. MacMahon, ’33, March 30 
Donald W. Haarman, ’34, March 1, 1963 
Alva C. Sapp, ’37, July 27,1962 
Robert E. Sorensen, ’47, Jan. 11 
Alvin B. Buck. ’49, Dec. 7 
Paul G. Goldberg, '50, Sept. 22, 1962 
Robert E. Goode, ’52, Feb. 26 
John H. Runyon. ’55, March 19 

* Further Information in Class News. 
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business matters, they will return to Cali¬ 
fornia and spend the rest of their days 
there. . . . The class has done very well 
in supplying me with news so far. Re¬ 
member as our numbers grow smaller 
there is more responsibility on each one 
to do his part.— Theodore H. Taft, Sec¬ 
retary, P .6. Box 124, Jalfrey, N.H. 

’02 

Charles F. Gardner in a later letter to 
Dan Patch gave a little more information 
about himself than in the first. He has 
two sons. The older one was graduated in 
chemical engineering from M.I.T. and 
was drafted into the army in World War 
II. He served five years, mostly in the 
African campaign, coming home in an 
ambulance ship. The younger son was 
graduated from the Wharton School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Pennsylvania, and is now with a world¬ 
wide organization of accountants as a 
partner in charge of their Administration 
Service Division. Gardner contrasts his 
own meager social life at M.I.T. with that 
experienced at Penn by his son and feels 
that lack of such as M.I.T. was a great 
disadvantage in later life. ... A postcard 
has been received from John Marvin, 
which he mailed in Manila, March 10. At 
that time he was about three-quarters 
through his cruise around the world with 
Hong Kong and Japan ahead of him. He 
undoubtedly is home now (mid-April). 
... A card from the Colliers in Florida 
said they had been at Miami for a fort¬ 
night, Arthur had called on the Lew 
Moores at Vero Beach and would visit 
the Gulf Coast before returning home. 
. . . Emanuel Gorfinkle has a new ad¬ 
dress: 500 Dedham Street, Newton Cen¬ 
ter, Mass. 

The Boston Herald reported the death 
of Herbert L. Sherman on April 7 last at 
Chevy Chase, Md. Bert was one of the 
youngest members of our class, born No¬ 
vember 11, 1881, at Kingston, Mass. He 
prepared for M.I.T. at the Cambridge 
Latin School and made his home in Bel¬ 
mont. He began his professional career 
immediately after graduation as a water 
analyst with the State Board of Health, 
but when the fall term came he returned 
to the Institute as assistant in mineralogy 
under Dr. Warren. Early in 1903 he be¬ 
came a chemist with the Helderberg Ce¬ 
ment Company at Howes Cave, N.Y., but 
that September returned to Boston to 
work as cement tester and chemist for the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, which 
was erecting its plant at Beverly. In April, 
1904, he set himself up in Boston as an 
analytical and consulting chemist spe¬ 
cializing in building materials. Later he 
and Robert S. Edwards, joined forces as 
Sherman and Edwards; from 1908 until 
1914 Sherman was alone. In 1914 he con¬ 
solidated his interests with those of the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories under the 
corporate name of New England Bureau 
of Tests, Inc. and served as president. In 
1919 Sherman became associated with 
A. D. Little, Inc., in charge of the de¬ 
partment for testing and inspection of 
structural materials, including cement, 


concrete materials and so on. 

In 1921 Sherman, Hervey J. Skinner, 
’99, and Dr. Esselen (Harvard, ’15) asso¬ 
ciated themselves under the name of Skin¬ 
ner, Sherman, and Esselen, Inc. and set 
up offices in Boston as industrial engineers 
and consultants. They acquired a going 
laboratory through the purchase of the 
Boston Biochemical Laboratory founded 
by M.I.T. Professor S. C. Prescott, ’94 
(with whom Burton Philbrick was associ¬ 
ated). This new firm, under the name of 
Skinner and Sherman, Inc., (Esselen hav¬ 
ing withdrawn after a few years) operated 
successfully for about 30 years on Stuart 
Street, Boston, with Sherman taking an 
active part and serving as treasurer. Aft¬ 
er retirement he took up residence in Sea 
Island, Ga., but after a few years removed 
to Chevy Chase, Md., where he resided at 
the time of his death. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary C. Sherman; a daughter, Mrs. 
John R. Earl of St. Paul, Minn., and a 
son, Robert F. Sherman of Boston, chil¬ 
dren by his first wife, Adaline S. Sherman. 
Memorial services were held in Belmont 
on April 11— Burton G. Philbrick, Secre¬ 
tary, 18 Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass. 

’03 

A year has passed since our highly suc¬ 
cessful 60th Reunion that left us with 
long lasting memories of familiar scenes 
and associates in the hallowed halls of 
Old Rogers. Our rugged group of mem¬ 
bers still holds about 87 strong, and un¬ 
der the paternal guidance of our chap¬ 
lain, Jim Welsh, we will “live to live” 
for continued enlivening reunions. A re¬ 
cent review of our ’03 50th Reunion 
brought forth such interest, and we re¬ 
ported parts of the 55th Reunion in the 
May issue. A few more details of class¬ 
mates’ activities at the time of the 55th 
are also in order. “Sophie Thayer Blunt 
related experiences in Braintree Town 
Meeting affairs in which she was able to 
bring about some desired town improve¬ 
ments. . . . Robert King also keeps his 
hand in community affairs in Norwalk, 
Conn., and is a booster for M.I.T. . . . 
Tyrell Cheney keeps busy with the Wil¬ 
ton, Conn.. Planning Commission. . . . 
Arthur Allen is active in local affairs and 
in keeping tabs on his grandchildren. . . . 
Numerous community, fraternal and 
men’s church activities keep your Secre¬ 
tary from easy-chair habits. 

"Three more classmates joined us at the 
Alumni Luncheon on Monday. Tom 
Sears, Stanley Foster with his daughter, 
and John J. Nolan. We were all thrilled 
with the encouraging reports of Institute 
affairs by Dr. Killian and Dr. Stratton. 
An interesting tour of the new projects 
on campus was announced, with the 
Alumni Dinner and Pops Concert to wind 
up the dav Now for our 60th!" 

Jay B. Simon, III. has a new address at 
Apt. 108, 1055 Sherman. Denver. Colo. 

. . . Our Happy Birthday wishes go to 
Arthur I.. Derby, XV, on March 30 for 
his 80th milestone, and to Omar S. Swen¬ 
son, IV, on April 26, and Mrs. George 
H. Noone, IX (Ava Marcella Stoddard) 
on April 29. for their 85th birthday an¬ 


niversaries.— John J. A. Nolan, Secre¬ 
tary, 13 Linden Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass.; Augustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

’04 

It is with great sorrow that we report 
the passing of three of our classmates. 
Our class president Currier Lang passed 
away on March 18 at his home in Nor¬ 
walk, Conn. He will be greatly missed, 
for ever since he served as first marshal 
at our graduation he has taken a promi¬ 
nent part in class affairs. He was also ac¬ 
tive in community affairs in Norwalk, 
where he was chairman of the hospital 
trustees for a period, member of the 
Y.M.C.A. directors, police commissioner 
and chairman of a nonpartisan commu¬ 
nity group for suggesting ways to improve 
the city. In all of these services he made 
an impressive record. Flowers were sent 
to his funeral services on behalf of the 
class and a very appreciative letter was 
received from one of his daughters. . . . 
Mrs. Cliarles-E. A. Winslow (Annie Rog¬ 
ers) passed away on November 23, 1963. 
You may remember Professor Winslow 
as an associate of Dr. Sedgwick at M.I.T. 
for a time and later at Yale. ... A be¬ 
lated report gives the death of Frank E. 
Raymond at Salem. Mass., in August, 
1960. 

Now for a more pleasant item. The 
American Institute of Mining. Metallurgi¬ 
cal and Petroleum Engineers has voted to 
designate a small but distinguished group 
as fellows of the society. Among the first 
group of nominees for this designation is 
our classmate. Bob Sosman. Congratula¬ 
tions. Bob. . . . This number of the Re¬ 
view should be in the mail by June 1. 
This is the last call for you to notify the 
class secretary regarding your intentions 
for reunion participation. Hop to it.— 
Carle R. Hayward, Secretary, Room 35- 
304. M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass.; Eu¬ 
gene II. Russell, Jr., Treasurer, 82 Stev¬ 
ens Road. Needham. Mass. 


05 

We are still in Texas enjoying the won¬ 
derful weather and the hospitality of 
Willard Simpson. He is so busy in the 
office and with Masonic, civic and chari¬ 
table work that we see him mostly on 
weekends. I could write volumes covering 
his work in these areas, but must confine 
it to a story he has just told me. It seems 
that during his early days at M.I.T. he 
asked Bob Lord to show him Bunker Hill. 
Bob confessed that he had never been 
there. Til take you,” said Willard, and he 
did. They climbed to the top and Bob 
pointed out points of interest. A few 
years after graduation. Bob was in San 
Antonio and looked Willard up at his 
office, right in the heart of the downtown 
and historic area. Bob said he would like 
to visit the Alamo. Willard confessed he 
had never been inside for long. Bob said 
"I’ll take you” and he did. which proves 
that a native takes many things for grant- 
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ed. These notes will be written at home 
in New Hampshire next month. Texas is 
a grand state, and Texas hospitality is 
wonderful. 

I have just received a notice that the 
Andy Fishers had a 50th Wedding anni- 
verary at the Putnam Chapel of the First 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., on Saturday, 
May 2. There was a reception and Qua- 
hog Chowder Supper, and if you ever 
tasted one of Andy’s quahog chowders, 
you will be sorry I did not have the no¬ 
tice in time so that you could have 
planned to attend. I hoped to, but be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of changing reser¬ 
vations on these special round-trip, man 
and wife, mid-week rate tickets, there was 
a question as to whether we could make it. 
1 am sure you will want to congratulate 
the Fishers with a belated card. The ad¬ 
dress is 6 Copeland Place, Roxbury, 
Mass. 02119. . . . You will be interested 
in a letter from John Damon, VI, sec¬ 
tions from which I quote: “I do hope to 
make it for our 60th. I am climbing back 
very slowly. I hit bottom in September, 
1960. from the effects of the encephalitis 
virus I got in Korea. No bounce when I 
hit bottom, but the will to crawl back is 
still there and the progress so far makes 
me think I can make it in another year. 
My doctor says ‘give me a couple of 
years more’ and he will have both my 
legs and my head working well. My son 
is still taking good care of me and mak¬ 
ing a nice home for me. We hope to fin¬ 
ish our second cabin cruiser (a 36-foot 
boat) by next June.” Thanks, John, and 
keep a stiff upper lip. Perhaps you will 
sail that boat to Boston next June. To 
the best of my knowledge, John served 
in two wars, both voluntarily. What a 
man! 

Sid Caine, XIII. writes: “as to myself 
I am busy with church duties and soon 
will be able to be outdoors taking the 
pulse and blood pressures of things I have 
planted. A two weeks' siege of arthritis 
two years ago has stiffened up hip joints a 
bit so that they need a dose of goose 
t ease and graphite every so often, but I 
can navigate (Course XIII—editor’s joke) 
not too rapidly on my own feet without 
props, crutches or wheel chair. I grab 
The Technology Review when it comes 
and turn first to your notes, spotting the 
names of classmates who have died. It 
makes me think of the dear old Boston 
ladies, meeting for tea: “Well, girls, let 
us see who died—in the Boston Tran¬ 
script.” 1 am very glad you included ex¬ 
cerpts from Mrs. f.lulius) Furer's letter. 
Gib Tower and I took the XIII-A Course 
under Captain (retired U.S. Navy) Hoff- 
gaarde. who was then called Naval Con¬ 
structor from Annapolis. Admiral Furer 
was in that class. It gives me a rather 
warm feeling that you have rubbed el¬ 
bows with a man of his ability. I don’t 
think much rubbed off on me.” 

Gilbert Tower, in commenting on his 
town meeting turning down his ideas for 
a one-man planning board, says that their 
plans for trips. World's Fair, and so on. 
depend upon getting a babysitter for 
“Mama” (Elizabeth’s grandmother) “who 
is fine at 101% years old.” Cheer up 
Gib, the planning board at home, of 
which I was a member, was slammed 


down on their ‘progress’ articles. ... A 
letter from his daughter tells of the death 
of John A. Meggison, VI, of Galena, 
Kansas. I quote: "It is with deep sorrow 
that we must write of the death of John 
Alexander Meggison. He was proud of 
M.I.T. and never failed to appraise the 
potential abilities and interests of the 
boys in our area. He retired in 1949, but 
kept in touch with engineering matters 
and changes. He died on March 15, 
1964, just 18 days before his 82nd birth¬ 
day.” Up to a few years ago, I had had 
considerable correspondence with John 
and know that since retirement he trav¬ 
eled very extensively in religious work. 

There are two changes of address to 
report: Captain Clayton M. Simmers, 
XIII-A, has moved from Washington, 
D.C., to B. Building, Apartment D, 820 
South Washington Street, Alexandria 14, 
Va.: Edward L. Davis, II, is now living 
at 45 Warren Street, Newton Center, 
Mass.— Fred W. Goldfhwait, Secretary, 
Box 32, Center Sandwich, N.H.; Gilbert 
S. Tower, Assistant Secretary, 30 North 
Main Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


’06 

How he came by it he didn’t say but 
along in April Stew Coey sent me a large 
clipping from the Youngstown Vindicator 
of February 16, 1964. It has five large 
pictures taken in the recently opened 
Arms Museum of the Mahoning Valley 
Historical Society, of which Jim Wick is 
president: and its address is 648 Wick 
Avenue. One large picture shows Jim 
holding a rolling pin used by Polly Pot¬ 
ter, second wife of Turhand Kirtland, an 
agent for the Connecticut Land Company, 
who. with John Young, laid out Youngs¬ 
town in 1798. Mrs. Arms left the proper¬ 
ty and contents of her home to the His¬ 
torical Society, which had previously 
housed its collection in the Public Libra¬ 
ry. (That’s where the Wellesley Histori¬ 
cal Society collection is now located, in 
the Public Library lower floor, awaiting 
suitable permanent quarters.) Incidentally 
it’s a good likeness of Jim and as Stew 
commented “gives you a picture of how 
Jim Wick is using his spare time.” As 
reported awhile back, the Coeys are plan¬ 
ning to move to Wilmington, Vt„ and 
build there. They were busy in -April 
showing to prospective buyers the house 
in Glen Ridge that had been home for 
over 40 years. They plan to attend Alum¬ 
ni Day on the 15th, so why don’t you 
plan to join us there and then? 

For years the Alumni Association has 
issued a yearly directory which lists the 
officers, past-presidents. Council members 
and its committees, etc. Among the Edu¬ 
cational Counselors there were at one 
time several ’06 men. In the current di¬ 
rectory there is only one—Stew Coey— 
among the 792 counselors in the 49 
states (all but Alaska and some day there 
will be an Eskimo, maybe.) Currently 
there are also 37 counselors in 22 foreign 
countries. Seems to me that M.I.T. was 
among, if not the first, to set up such a 
staff of scouts, at first called Honorary 


Secretaries; a tip-o-the-hat to Stew for 
the many years he has thus helped M.I.T. 
to get the “cream of the crop.” Also among 
the groups listed in the directory is an 
Honor Roll—the 50 oldest alumni as of 
October 1, 1963. Fourth on the list is Miss 
Sarah E. Potter, VII, who will be 100 in 
August 15, 1965. Near the middle of the 
list is Miss Jane Boit Patten, VII. S.B., 
who is four years younger. 

The class was well represented at the 
March 30 Council meeting, with Sherm 
Chase, Chet Hocfer, and yours truly pres¬ 
ent to hear President Stratton and Pro¬ 
fessor Greeley, Director of Admissions, 
tell us about the students, grads and un¬ 
der-grads, and off the record, how M.I.T.’s 
“productivity” compares with other insti¬ 
tutions, scientific and Ivy League. They 
made us feel a lot of pride in what was 
Boston Tech. . . . Sherm and Bertha can 
feel a lot of pride in the many profes¬ 
sional honors that have been awarded to 
him through the years. He was recently 
made an honorary member of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers, the oldest en¬ 
gineering society in the United States. 
Two other younger Tech men were also 
made honorary members—Gordon M. 
Fair, ’16, XI, and Thomas R. Camp, ’25, 
I. Sherm deplores the dropping of the 
course in Sanitary Engineering when there 
is such a widespread need for its grads, 
with river and tideland pollution, dimin¬ 
ishing water resources and lowering wa¬ 
ter table, effect of pesticides on “fish and 
fowl,” etc. . . . Chet’s wife, Ruth Ella, 
with one of their two daughters spent 
five weeks in Greece last fall. . . . The 
day after that council meeting I phoned 
our President Jim Kidder to tell him about 
the meeting—and ask how he was getting 
along. He gets around with his cane 
and son Gordon takes him farther afield. 
Jim and his sister Mollie carry on. Jim 
had joined me at such meetings in prev¬ 
ious years. ... In a February reply, 
Allyn Taylor agreed that "we shall miss 
Percy and Annetta.” The Taylors were 
spending their usual (for six years) winter 
vacation in St. Pete and reported that 
they were enjoying their “usual good 
health.” . . . Another welcome letter was 
from Sid Carr announcing that the house 
in Menlo Park had been sold, as on May 
14 they would move into a new “Condom¬ 
inium” retirement home, Carmel Haci¬ 
enda, in Carmel, Calif. I wondered what 
a condominium might be and soon after 
I found the answer in the real estate sec¬ 
tion of the Boston Herald where that edi¬ 
tor explained how it differed from a Co¬ 
op, in which ownership is through shares 
in a trust or a corporation, whereas in a 
"condo,” ownership is through a deed. 

Harry Fletcher’s wife sent us a much- 
appreciated Easter card with a message to 
say she was sending a couple of booklets 
from the Philadelphia office of the Field 
Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
where Mary is a secretary. Published by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the interesting booklets were en¬ 
titled “Modem Science and Your Child,” 
and “Modern Mathematics and Your 
Child.” The Co-op-o-Gram sent with them 
gives some startling statistics about vari¬ 
ous sections of U.S. population, especial¬ 
ly the number in different age groups of 
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children, number over 85, etc. If inter¬ 
ested, write to 1015 Chestnut Street. . . . 
A shock came early in April when I spot¬ 
ted the death notice of Carroll Farwell's 
wife, Alice (Sargent), who died April 6. 
They have three daughters, all of Sharon. 
A letter of sympathy has been sent to Car- 
roll for the class. . . . One change of ad¬ 
dress is that of Miss Jane Patten, from 
Eliot Street in South Natick where she 
had lived these many years, to 30 Pleas¬ 
ant Street, still in South Natick. . . . Let 
us know whether or not you will be on 
deck the 15th on campus, by writing to 
me.—Edward B. Rowe, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 11 Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., 02181. 

w 

This is being written the first week in 
April, and I have really learned how much 
I look forward to getting The Review 
early each month. So far, my Review for 
March and April has not been delivered. 
A call to the Review Office brought out 
the fact that some of the class secretaries 
had been overlooked, or not included, in 
the computer figures for Review deliver¬ 
ies. If any of the men are missing their 
copies of the Review, please let me know; 
and I will go looking for them. ... I 
have had a great deal of pleasure in try¬ 
ing to collect the present request for dues 
sent out in January. As of April 10, “the 
Kitty” is purring to the amount of $459. 
Still a number of our old reliables have 
not been heard from. The number of per¬ 
sonal notes I received was most encour¬ 
aging. Some of our class members who 
have never donated or written to the sec¬ 
retary or treasurer before came across in 
grand style. To all who made over a $5 
donation I wrote a personal note of 
thanks. They truly deserved it. 

In the November, 1963. notes, 1 men¬ 
tioned Miss Bertha I. Barker, VII, as hav¬ 
ing celebrated her 95th birthday. I sent 
congratulations to her as being our old¬ 
est ’07 member. The middle of March I 
received notice from the Alumni Office 
that she had passed away last November. 
We never learned what her connection 
with ’07 was. ... A letter and follow up 
post card from Carl Bragdon, X. con¬ 
tained interesting family information. In 
January, Carl was hospitalized for an op¬ 
eration to cure jaundice. Complications 
set in so that he had to return for further 
treatment but is now well on the way to 
complete recovery. Carl has three daugh¬ 
ters, the oldest, Patty, being employed in 
the records room of the New Rochelle 
Hospital where he was confined. His sec¬ 
ond daughter, Casey, attended some of 
the ’07 luncheons at our 50th Reunion 
and became acquainted with many of the 
fellows at this reunion. His third daugh¬ 
ter, Nancy, is married to a lawyer serving 
as the legal adviser to the Commissioner 
of Yukon Territory in Canada. They were 
all home with him during his illness. Carl 
is looking forward to celebrating with his 
wife a 55th wedding anniversary in the 
early summer. His eldest granddaughter 
will be a third generation Smith College 
graduate in June. 


S. Gilbert Emilio, III, wrote a few 
lines on the bottom of my letter to him 
when he sent me his dues check. “Am not 
retired or tired. Working regularly a 40- 
hour week for peanuts and the fun of it. 
Main idea is to be of some use. As prac¬ 
tically a volunteer worker, I am property 
mapping for the town assessors (Gilford, 
N.H.), all indoor work. My older son, 
Luis V. Emilio, II, '36, seems to have re¬ 
tired, however, and is now growing wal¬ 
nuts by the ton in California.” . . . When 
Ernest Altgelt, I, takes his pen in hand, 
he writes a very long and interesting let¬ 
ter, although some parts of it are in true 
Texan style and not suitable for repro¬ 
duction for the staid pages of The Re¬ 
view. Ernest’s first love is A & M Uni¬ 
versity; second love. University of Texas; 
and lastly, M.I.T. He always manages, 
however to have some money left to send 
to the '07 treasurer. He writes: "The older 
I get the more I enjoy reunions. Last 
May 2, 3. and 4, I went to the A & M 
Reunion, where we welcomed the class of 
1913 and initiated them into the 'Sul Ros- 
sers’(?).” 

You will receive this copy of The Re¬ 
view early in June. Alumni Day is to be 
held on June 15; so you will have time to 
make a reservation to attend if you have 
not already done so. This is an urgent 
appeal on my part to get as many ’07 
men and their wives as possible to at¬ 
tend at least one of the Alumni Day func¬ 
tions. Tables are reserved at both the 
noon luncheon and evening banquet, so 
we can be sure of sitting together. The 
evening entertainment with Arthur Fied¬ 
ler and the Boston Pops Orchestra is, in 
itself, worth the entire price of admission. 

Philip B. Walker, Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer, 18 Summit Street, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; Gardner S. Gould, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 409 Highland Street, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

’08 

Alumni Day this year is Monday, June 
15. We hope you will be there. There is 
lots to see and hear; you shouldn't miss 
it. You will also see many of your class¬ 
mates and friends in other classes. Ladies 
are invited. It is not too late to make a 
gift to the 1964 Alumni Fund. If you have 
already given, a second gift will certainly 
be appreciated, and will help in reaching 
our goal.— H. Lesion Carter, Secretary, 
14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68, Mass.; Jo¬ 
seph W. Wattles, 3d, Treasurer, 26 Bul¬ 
lard Road, Weston 93, Mass. 

09 

Just as last month, we have received 
no news items from members of the class 
to include in these notes. You all must 
have received Molly’s presidential letter 
in which he portrays quite completely the 
situations relative to both the Alumni 
Fund and the reunion. We hope that 
many will follow his suggestion of send¬ 
ing more personal news to the secretary 
for these class notes. As stated earlier, 


the Reunion Committee is preparing the 
material to be mailed to members of the 
class, and it surely will have been re¬ 
ceived by you before these notes. How¬ 
ever, be sure to reserve the dates June 14 
and 15, to come and bring the members 
of your family.— Chester L. Dawes, Sec¬ 
retary, Pierce Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass.; Assistant Secretar¬ 
ies: George E. Wallis, Wenham, Mass.; 
Francis M. Loud, 351 Commercial Street, 
Weymouth 88. Mass. 

11 

It is a dark rainy day in April and 
time to write Class News for the June 
issue of Volume 66 of The Review. How¬ 
ever, the only correspondence I have in 
my folder are two notices of changes of 
address from the Alumni Office. One re¬ 
ports the semi-annual migration of the 
Norman Duffetts. This spring they are 
hack in Niagara Falls after a winter in 
Lake Worth, Fla. . . . The other is a new 
address for David E. Bartlett, who has 
moved from Laconia, N.H., to 705 West 
Bradley Road, Milwaukee, Wis. 53217. 
... I wish you a pleasant summer and 
hope to see a few of you in Cambridge on 
Alumni Day. It will be very helpful if you 
can co-operate by sending some material 
to help keep our column alive.— John A. 
Herlihy, Treasurer and Acting Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
02155. 

12 

A post card from .1. Pratt in Mexico 
says that Priscilla has been attending 
Girl Scout International Meetings and 
that they will go to Acapulco for three 
weeks, after which they would drive back 
lo Chicago. ... A letter from Mrs. Tay¬ 
lor Roberts gives a short history of Tay¬ 
lor’s overseas service. In 1942 he went 
with the 34th Engineers and was engaged 
in building airfields. In 1943 a bomb 
burst shattered his eardrums, and he was 
sr it to a special ear hospital for treat¬ 
ment, being discharged in July, 1944, as 
a lieutenant colonel. ... He had been 
in a nursing home for five years before 
his death and Dorothy made a daily trip 
to be with him. He is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

A note from Gene Marceau in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg says that he is active in working 
on the M.I.T. Alumni Fund Drive. He 
remarks “if they don't look too prosper¬ 
ous, I don’t push too hard.” . . . Carl 
Rowley is still active at architectural en¬ 
gineering and is now at work on a plant 
for the True Temper Corporation at 
Amory. Miss.— Frederick .1. Shepard, Jr., 
Secretary, 32-A Chestnut Street. Boston, 
Mass. 

“Take Me Back To Tech on a Special 
Train to the Glorious Institute.” Well, we 
do not care whether you come by train. 
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aeroplane, automobile, streetcar or walk, 
but join us at the Institute on Monday, 
June 15, 1964, for Alumni Day. You all 
have received the program and advance 
notices, so arrange your vacation or any 
other trip to New England to include at 
least a day at M.I.T. We shall be wait¬ 
ing to greet you and yours. ... It is 
with great reluctance that we must report 
the deaths of two of our loyal classmates. 
A letter has been received from Mrs. 
Katharyn Leavitt: “Sadly I must write 
that my beloved husband, George E. 
Leavitt, Jr., died on January 21, 1964. 
Proud he was of M.I.T. and grateful for 
the kind of life it enabled him to live. A 
quiet, upright man of gentle strength, 
whose home and family meant much to 
him ... it has always given me great 
happiness to see so many of his wonder¬ 
ful characteristics carried on in his chil¬ 
dren. It is surprising how empty the 
spaces left in the home, church and com¬ 
munity by one who quietly accepts and 
does each task as it comes.” What a won¬ 
derful tribute, Sister Katharyn. All of us 
of 1913, M.I.T., offer our heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy to you and your children. ... By 
way of the Alumni Office, we have re¬ 
ceived a few bare facts regarding the 
death of Rhys H. North, 105 Faigle Road, 
Portsmouth, Va., January 20, 1964. 

North, as most of you may recall, was 
art editor of the 1913 Technique. He has 
always been a loyal member by corre¬ 
spondence and by paying class dues. We 
regret that we have seen very little of 
Rhys during the past few years at our re¬ 
unions, for unfortunately North has been 
unable to attend due to the opening of his 
art school in Maine in the latter part of 
June (yearly). If any of our classmates 
have further information of our departed 
friend, we shall be very glad to elaborate 
in future notes. To Rhys’ family we offer 
our most sincere sympathy. 

Well, needless to say, our old buddie 
Bill Mattson surely had spring fever on 
March 20 as he wrote us a very interest¬ 
ing letter, and followed it up with a sup¬ 
plementary on the 25th. As you were 
informed in the March issue of The Re¬ 
view, Bill and Bunny Brett, two of the 
Founders of the national Kappa Sigma 
fraternity chapter at M.I.T., were among 
the speakers at the Founders’ Day Ban¬ 
quet and testimonial to James B. Fiske, 
M.I.T. Alumnus, “Man of the Year” of 
Kappa Sigma, and president of Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories. Bill and Jo certainly 
lead eventful lives in the Rockies, Bill as 
the chairman of the Jefferson County 
Red Cross chapter, and precinct chairman 
of the Republican Party in Golden (or is 
it Denver?), while his charming wife is a 
director and president of the auxiliary of 
the Denver Society for Crippled Children, 
together with other social activities. Bill 
does not miss his former associations 
much(?). He chides your secretary when 
the Class News are not more voluminous 
than those of the younger classes. Your 
help is needed to satisfy Bill. You send 
in news, and we will publish the Class 
News. Bill also includes a sketch which 
he cut out of a magazine and with his 
comments. It portrays in Bill’s words: 
“Well! Well! Well! This is a sketch of the 
average member of the Class of 1913, 


M.I.T. Retired and tired, sitting on ‘the 
Old Camp Chair’ with his umbrella for 
the rainy day that may never come. Ex¬ 
hausted from his 50th Class Reunion— 
doing nothing of interest—waiting for 
something to turn up—and too lazy to 
write his Class Secretary? Too conserva¬ 
tive to continue his gifts to the Alumni 
Fund. Well let us hope not.” Well, we 
hope not, too! 

Our George R. Wallace, 3d is still 
making money for his company as well as 
making the Boston Herald with a picture 
taken in Fitchburg buying half dollars— 
not Ben Franklins but John Kennedys. 
. . . Your scribe has noted the demise of 
two old Tech friends: Donald Des- 
Grange, a fraternity brother of the Class 
of 1914, and Francis Scully of the Class 
of 1915, with whom we had luncheon last 
summer as guests of Lammy Lamaire. To 
the familes of these two departed friends, 
we share their grief and offer our con¬ 
dolences. . . . We were glad to hear 
briefly, although a trifle late, from Frank 
Achard, Arthur Howlett, Charles Smith, 
also the corrected address including zip 
number from Lindsley Hall. The result of 
a poll made or received from 98 class¬ 
mates as to preference of year and place 
to celebrate an interim reunion shows 56 
members voted, 26 for 1965 and 13 for 
1966; 4 questionable; 13 not interested, 
also 28 voted to go to the Cape, while 10 
are in favor of holding a reunion in Cam¬ 
bridge or vicinity; further, two would be 
present wherever a reunion will be held. 
Those of you who forwarded your dues 
but did not vote could still change this 
preference vote, or maybe there are other 
classmates who have not sent in the 1963- 
1964 yearly dues who would be interested 
in an interim reunion in either 1965 or 
1966. The Capen Family enjoyed a week 
of Roman holidays which will long be re¬ 
membered as “The Ides of March,” when 
Janet Capen was married to Raymond 
Theodore Ruder on March 7 in New 
York City. We had been informed by Bill 
Mattson that our dear friend Larry Hart 
spent a short period in the hospital fol¬ 
lowing a fall at his home. While in New 
York we enjoyed a very pleasant tele¬ 
phone conversation with both Larry and 
Arry. Larry has recovered nicely and by 
now must be back to his usual enthusias¬ 
tic normalcy. Even our astronauts have 
had trials and tribulations since returning 
to terra firma. 

It has been quite a revelation to your 
secretary to receive the many reports 
from loyal boosters who assisted in con¬ 
tacting our many classmates and affiliates 
in connection with our 50th Reunion. 
Fred Lane forwarded a letter which he 
received from Harry Lake Bowman, who 
graduated from Penn State in 1911, re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree at Tech in 
1913-14 but by some turn of events has 
been classified with 1913. Further, Bow¬ 
man in 1919 to 1926 served as instructor, 
assistant professor, and associate profes¬ 
sor in structural engineering at M.I.T. 
His son, Edward H., Class of ’46 is now 
an associate professor in Industrial Man¬ 
agement at the Institute. H.L. in 1926 be¬ 
came professor of civil engineering at 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, later 
dean of engineering, then dean of the fac¬ 


ulty. Since 1961, he has been dean emeri¬ 
tus and an academic consultant (7 days a 
week, usually). Well, Harry, the Class of 
1913 is honored to have you as a member 
in good standing, and we missed you at 
our 50th. . . . Allen Brewer also for¬ 
warded a very interesting letter from 
Ralph T. Alger. Ralph graduated from 
Harvard with a A.B. degree in 1912 and 
spent a year with us at M.I.T. He would 
have been present at our 50th except for 
a tricky heart and also was unable to at¬ 
tend his 50th reunion at Harvard. Be¬ 
cause of ill health, he retired to Florida 
in 1954. We still think his heart is in the 
right place as he enclosed a check show¬ 
ing his interest in the affairs of M.I.T. T3. 
Was our 50th Reunion a success? Letters 
like these make your secretary’s efforts 
really rewarding. Why don't you 1913 
readers sit right down and write a letter 
of your activities, yes, even of your sins. 
So endeth this really wonderful year and 
is the beginning of our second half cen¬ 
tury. We shall be back in the fall with 
more and more frequent vigor and news. 
We know you will too. Just, a few changes 
of addresses: Manuel Font, Box 218, 
Roosevelt, Puerto Rico; Dr. John A. 
Gann, 5825 Shawnee Drive, Lake Worth, 
Fla.; Dr. Frances H. Achard, Experience 
Associates, Inc., 825 Beacon Street, New¬ 
ton Center, Mass. 02159; Robert B. Nich¬ 
ols, 30 Avon Road, Binghamton, N.Y.— 
George Philip Capen, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 60 Everett Street, Canton, 
Mass. 

14 

It is exactly two months from the clos¬ 
ing date for these notes to Alumni Day, 
which will be preceded by our 50th Re¬ 
union. To our class, this is of great sig¬ 
nificance. Due to the illness of his wife, 
Charlie Fiske was in Boston this spring 
so we took that occasion several times to 
discuss reunion matters. Fortunately 
Marie has improved so that Charlie and 
she returned to Bath, Maine. Most unfor¬ 
tunately, however, just after April 1, 
Charlie had a stroke. During it he fell 
and broke his shoulder. Herman Affel 
and I have both inquired whether Char¬ 
lie could be visited at the Bath General 
Hospital, but were told, not yet. We can 
only hope in this interim that he will 
fully recover and will be with us again at 
the reunion. 

Ray Dinsniore has already sent out the 
final notice of our 50th Reunion. There 
are always a few who are unable to make 
final decisions until just before the re¬ 
union on whether or not they can come 
and how much they will be able to in¬ 
clude. This is just a reminder and also a 
quick summary. Headquarters are to be 
at the Charter House Hotel, Five Cam¬ 
bridge Parkway, Cambridge on the 
Charles River. Rooms should be en¬ 
gaged well in advance. The first formal 
event will be commencement at 10 a.M. 
in the Cage on Massachusetts Avenue, 
directly opposite the Institute. 1914 class¬ 
mates will be supplied with caps and 
gowns, regardless of whether they were 
graduated. Reserved seats will be held 
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for ladies and also those classmates who 
do not desire to be seated with the class 
on the stage. The luncheon will be ca¬ 
tered and complementary. Tickets must 
be obtained in advance from Fred G. 
Lehmann, Room 1-280, both for ladies 
and classmates. . . . Friday evening will 
be a joint affair at the Charter House 
Hotel. Those who are arriving Thursday 
should reserve rooms as soon as possible. 
While not a formal class dinner on 
Thursday, there will be many present 
and the dinner space has been reserved. 
Saturday night will be T4’s stag affair; 
the ladies will be at 100 Memorial Drive. 
Sunday will include a luncheon for la¬ 
dies and classmates at the Dedham 
Country Club. All events for Alumni 
Day, Monday, are to be paid through the 
Alumni Day Committee and not through 
1914. There will probably be many with 
questions, and f can be reached at my 
apartment, telephone number TR 6-5236. 

Homer Calver has been in Mexico 
again this spring, but he is now back to 
work again. He is a consultant in Public 
Health for the Population and is prepar¬ 
ing an article on "The Role of Public 
Health in the Population Crisis” to be 
delivered as a speech in Puerto Rico. He 
is also consultant to the American Pub¬ 
lic Health Association. . . . There are 
many of our class who have been listed 
as ’14ers because they took some special 
courses at the Institute for a year or only 
a term. Most of these men have indi¬ 
cated that they are not interested in tak¬ 
ing part in class affairs. Many of them, 
however, did become acquainted with 
classmates in a particular course. For 
this reason, your secretary tries to report 
items about these special students. Un¬ 
fortunately, the news we have to report 
is the death of Merrill Edwin Champion, 
Course VII, last July. Throughout his 
life he was a public health officer, princi¬ 
pally in Massachusetts. After retirement, 
he took up special work at the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, in the 
Department of Mollusks.— H. B. Rich¬ 
mond, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive. 
Cambridge 42, Mass.: Charles P. Fiske, 
President, Cold Spring Farm, Bath, 
Maine; Herman A. Affel. Assistant Sec¬ 
retary and Class Agent. R.F.D. 2, Oak¬ 
land, Maine: Ray P. Dinstnore, Reunion 
Chairman. 1 Overwood Road, Akron 1, 
Ohio. 

15 

Our class has suffered a hard loss in 
the sad passing of Sam Eisenberg, who 
died suddenly March 10 at the Beth Is¬ 
rael Hospital, Boston. We here, who saw 
Sam and his two sons. Gene, ’43, and Her¬ 
bert, ’52, regularly at our Boston and 
New York Class Dinners and at our five 
year reunions, find it hard to believe he is 
gone. We remember his personable man¬ 
ner, his rich sense of humor and his in¬ 
imitable dialect stories. Active, devoted 
and generous in all class and M.I.T. ac¬ 
tivities, Sam was intense in his loyalties 
and staunch friendships. A serious stu¬ 
dent of international affairs, he was un¬ 
afraid to face the future, but was greatly 


concerned over the chaos and troubles 
all over the world and longed to see all 
people at peace with one another. He gave 
a great deal of himself to civic and com¬ 
munity affairs, but still had time to de¬ 
vote to the arts, particularly music and 
painting. He enjoyed an unusually com¬ 
patible home life with his wife, Ida, their 
married daughter and two sons and their 
many grandchildren, always a proud 
boast for Sam. Sam entered M.I.T. from 
Chelsea (Mass.) High School and took 
Course IV. He became an outstanding 
architect in Boston and his firm designed 
many schools, colleges, public buildings, 
housing projects and municipal develop¬ 
ments in New England and the Boston 
area. Appointed to the Zoning Board of 
Appeal for the City of Boston by former 
Mayor John B. Hynes. Sam also served as 
a consultant and writer for the New Eng¬ 
land Real Estate Journal. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Century Club, American 
Institute of Architects, Massachusetts As¬ 
sociation of Architects, Boston Associa¬ 
tion of Architects, The Boston Architec¬ 
tural Center and the M.I.T. Stein Club. 
Jim Hoey, President of Gene Eisenberg’s 
Class of ’43 attended Sam’s services in 
Boston with our class representatives. The 
rabbi’s eulogy was a glowing and well de¬ 
served tribute to Sam’s interests, spirit and 
gentle nature. We’re sure Sam would have 
said for any of his classmates “Olav Hash- 
olom”—May he rest in peace.— Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 12. Mass. 

16 

Our al" ubet-Ioving president. Ralph 
Fletcher, ^tu.ts us off this time with a 
message about you-know-what! Says he: 
“On June 12, 13. and 14, we will meet 
at the Chatham Bars Inn in Chatham on 
Cape Cod to celebrate our 48th Rennior 1 
This has been a great location for us, and 
the arrangements with separate cottages 
and a couple of choice rooms in the main 
house has worked out nicely. Let’s hope 
that good weather will once again permit 
the scheduling of a New England Clam¬ 
bake at the shore’s edge. Also remember 
that there is a nice nine-hole golf course 
as a part of the hotel property, and it 
offers an interesting test to golfers and 
duffers alike. From all indications in cor¬ 
respondence and personal contact, there 
will be another large turnout of class¬ 
mates and their ladies. We hope that you 
will be with us. Sometimes it may seem 
like a great deal of effort for a weekend 
on the Cape but this isn’t just an ordinary 
weekend, and we always enjoy ourselves 
and benefit from it. All best wishes and 
I look forward to seeing you.” 

Ralph tells about picking up a copy of 
the Boston Sunday Herald early in Feb¬ 
ruary just as he was leaving for a ski-bit 
in Switzerland: “What a pleasant surprise 
it was for me as we winged our way 
across the Atlantic to read the tremen¬ 
dously interesting article about Izzy Rich¬ 
mond and his recommendation regarding 
the location of the World’s Fair in Boston 
in 1975.” The article is to be on the Re¬ 
union Bulletin Board—come see! . . . 


Every month or so, it seems, if we just 
look around, there is a picture of some 
’16er doing something—doing, that’s the 
word! Now the picture of the month is 
one of Steve Brophy, at ease, smiling, and 
in good company, as told by the caption: 
"Benefit Aides: Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, 
Mrs. Richard J. Kins, center, and 
Mrs. Helen Wadel plan two fashion-show- 
luncheons that will be held Easter 
Sunday, March 29, at the Plaza Hotel. The 
proceeds will go to the Association for 
Crippled Children and Adults of New 
York State, which is an Easter Seal Socie¬ 
ty.” The picture accompanies an article 
in the March 10 New York Times, For¬ 
warded by Joe Barker with the note: “Did 
you happen to note this?”; The article 
starts like this: “Two Bonnet Shows March 
29 to Aid Easter Seal Unit: Plaza Benefits 
to Raise Funds for Association Helping 
the Disabled. Bonnets past, present, and 
future will be modeled in the Persian and 
Terrace Rooms of the Plaza. . . . Tickets 
for the luncheon in the Persian Room, 
where a review of bonnets from 1890 will 
also be shown, are available. . . .” Steve 
and Jessie Brophy are listed among the 
members of the benefit committee. See the 
picture on the Reunion Bulletin Board. 

A letter from Bob and Pearl Wilson in 
mid-March from Houston, Texas, told of 
their continuing motor trip from Florida 
to we-think-it-is Phoenix. At that particu¬ 
lar moment Bob was flying to Dallas for 
the day to attend a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Petroleum Council. Earlier in 
March, they had left their car in Mobile, 
and had returned by train to Washing¬ 
ton for nearly two weeks, then back to 
Mobile by train. Pearl mentioned they 
were interested to read in the column 
about the thrill Katherine McDaniel had, 
staying at a “schloss." She notes: “In 
’59 we had luncheon at a castle which 
had been occupied (and greatly damaged, 
alas) by the Russians during World War 
II. It is now the property of the Anthro¬ 
pological Society and used for seminars. 
Was bought for them by the late Wenner- 
Gren (Swedish, I think) and restored at 
a cost of about $100,000 or more. It cost 
him—together with over 1,000 acres— 
$25,000. From a balcony one had a 180 
degree view of a beautiful valley and 
mountains.” ... In the line of old mem¬ 
ories, we asked Maynard Guss if he had 
known one of our old Course VI buddies, 
Eddie Ekdalil (deceased, 1953) in Shang¬ 
hai after World War I, for Ed was there 
for some years with Amos Bird (pow¬ 
dered eggs). Way back then we arranged 
to send him parts for a two-way radio 
system, ship to shore, with VT-2 vacu¬ 
um tubes (war surplus) at $8 apiece, and 
he in turn over the years had 8 or 10 
silk shirts made up for us in Shanghai 
at $3 apiece. Such quality—nothing like 
it here then for $10! Maynard says he 
was in China 1916 to 1941, lived in 
Shanghai from 1920 to Pearl Harbor; the 
name of Ekdahl is familiar to him, and he 
probably met him at the Tech Alumni 
Club in Shanghai. 

We have had such a collection of en¬ 
thusiastic responses from those who have 
read the few Irv McDaniel letters that 
have been circulated, it is hard to resist 
reproducing all of them, but we will give 
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only some of the more recent ones. Obie 
Pyle: “We are happy to have read these 
letters.” Don Webster: “Irv and Kay are 
rare geniuses in their way.” Blythe Sta- 
son: “These have been most interesting 
and informative letters. I am glad to have 
been on the mailing list.” Kem Dean: 
“Thanks Harold—found these interesting 
and well written.” Stew Rowlett: “I do 
think Irv’s letters should appear in print 
—a series in the New Yorker for in¬ 
stance.” Emory Kemp: “Second the above 
statement by Stew.” Frank Ross: “I like 
them too.” Well over a year ago Irv gave 
us the results of his searching analysis of 
the night clubs of Europe and the Orient, 
but this past year he has been spending 
more time on matters of art, especially 
in the European art centers. He ran into 
all extremes. One of the last exhibits he 
visited on the continent was in Bologna 
late in October. Hammond’s World At¬ 
las refers to Bologna as "a noted art, ed¬ 
ucational, and cultural town.” Whereas 
other visits to museums and exhibits had 
dealt primarily with the classical, the old 
masters, this, in contrast, was an exhibit 
of modern art, and he writes: 'The ut¬ 
most in modern art! The Grand Prix win¬ 
ner-1963—Bologna, ‘A Composition 
of . . ” Wait, we’d better save this for 

the reunion; after all, it’s only a few days 
off. He says: “Whether it was a local 
(which I assume it was) exhibit, I do not 
know—also I don’t know if it was an an¬ 
nual or monthly exhibit.” He and Kay are 
coming to the reunion all the way from 
Newport Beach, Calif. Kay also has her 
50th at Simmons. We hope Irv can again 
show some slides of their many travels. 

Slew Rowlett bubbles over with delight 
with do-you-know-what, and wouldn’t- 
you-too? Nothing less than a visit from 
Dina Coleman all the way from Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky. Stew says: “He was in town one 
night so came out to spend a couple hours 
over a bourbon and snack. It gave me a 
great lift to talk over old times and old 
friends. Wish more T6ers would come 
by.” (His address is 1177 South Duncan 
Avenue, Clearwater, Fla.) He also had a 
call from Bob Wilson, who was staying 
one night in town, hoped to stop by for a 
visit, but couldn't make it. As for busy¬ 
ness, Stew says: "Am still ‘messing’ 
around with portrait painting. Doing bet¬ 
ter but will never be a Sargent or Peale. 
We have taken no exciting journeys to 
far places. Will probably have to visit our 
kids and their families around the coun¬ 
try. Can’t stay away too long ’cause my 
roses and other plants run wild if I don’t 
tend them.” . . . John Gore adds his bit 
of encouragement for all this ’16 writing 
we do. He retired a seemingly-short time 
ago from Beechnut in Canajoharie, N.Y., 
where he contributed, we feel sure, to en¬ 
dowing Beechies with a quality that gets 
top rating in our household. John con¬ 
tinues very active in Boy Scouts in his 
area. He was president of the Council for 
five years and is now chairman of the 
Trust Fund Committee, member of the 
executive board, and member of several 
committees. He is now delving into local 
history, and is learning that his Mohawk 
Valley is second only to Boston. 

The Hovey Freemans took a two-and- 


a-half months’ trip, starting in January, 
mostly by ship, ‘The Bergensfjord,’ from 
New York, then the Panama Canal, Phil¬ 
ippines, South Sea islands, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Hawaii to San Fran¬ 
cisco, then by jet home. We are sure the 
enforced rest did Hovey a lot of good, 
and too it gave him an opportunity to 
report a few items like this: “We went 
to the Galapagos Islands, then on to the 
South Sea Islands. The Hula girls were 
fascinating. Of course I am getting too 
old, but my wife tells me I didn’t fall 
asleep watching them. I might add as a 
sidelight that I took 900 pictures which 
came out very well! . . . We were the 
first cruise ship to ever stop at Zamboanga 
in the South Philippines and they put on 
a royal celebration for us. The schools 
were closed and over 1,000 school chil¬ 
dren met us at the dock. The interesting 
sidelights here was that they did not want 
any trouble while we were there so the 
day when we were to be there the chief 
of police had ‘invited’ 5,000 trouble mak¬ 
ers to spend the day in jail. They are very 
anxious to get the tourist trade and so 
are doing everything they can to make it 
attractive.” They found North Borneo fas¬ 
cinating, discovered why so many in the 
Fiji Islands have reddish hair, heard 
where the money was coming from for 
the new beautiful buildings and highways 
in Thailand, and rediscovered Hong Kong 
as the shopper’s paradise for clothing. “In 
Japan,” Hovey says, “people were all very 
friendly. They have taken up the idea that 
maybe the atomic bomb was a good thing 
—that it will bring world peace—an in¬ 
teresting thought.” And in Hawaii: “Wai¬ 
kiki Beach is being spoiled by too much 
of the Coney Island hot dog type, but 
the Bikinis on the beach are worth watch¬ 
ing and the surfboarding was fascinat¬ 
ing.” Perhaps Hovey will tell us more at 
the reunion! 

Ted Strieby writes from Los Angeles 
where he and his wife are visiting their 
son. They had just returned from a month 
in Peru—“not working, just fun.” They 
visited many of the old Inca ruins, “saw 
some of the marvelous 20,000-foot moun¬ 
tains, and the colorful Indian people who 
live there . . . Near the coast, it is very 
hot and there is practically no rain—just 
sandy desert or dusty mountains, except 
where rivers come down and are used for 
irrigation as in Inca times. The moun¬ 
tains east of the continental divide have 
plenty of rain with jungles at lower alti¬ 
tude, but lush farms with wheat, corn, 
and potatoes up to over 14.000 feet. A 
wonderful experience.” ... A card from 
Herb and Vi Mendelson at the end of 
March tells this story: “This card cannot 
possibly do the Taj Mahal justice; taken 
at sunrise. How it was possible to con¬ 
ceive such a dream edifice in the first 
place and then to erect it and carve the 
marble [completed in 1648]! Much of the 
interior white marble is inlaid with agate, 
jade, moss agate, onyx, topaz, lapis, etc., 
fitted with toolmakers accuracy. Best to 
everybody. We are off to Japan tomor¬ 
row.” . . . And speaking of Japan, a card 
from the Bill Leaches in March said: 
“Have had a nice trip through Japan—no 
cherry blossoms yet.” Their “marvelous 
trip” included some experiences: “We 


were on the ship that rescued the 18 sea¬ 
men; also we were in a monsoon in the 
China Sea.” 

Jim Evans continues active in sub¬ 
stitute teaching in math and science in 
the Paterson, N.J., High Schools. As you 
know, he has always been one for “give 
and take”—this, we submit, may be the 
fundamental reason why he is now going 
to school himself, two nights a week, as a 
student in woodworking. If you need any¬ 
thing in the cabinet-maker line, even ad¬ 
vice, just get in touch with him at 2531 
Fair Lawn Avenue, Fair Lawn, N.J. Jim 
supplies us with classmate news from his 
correspondence. Don Webster tells Jim 
he and Nell have been leading “very dull, 
very quiet, very circumspect lives, having 
hardly been 10 miles from the house since 
November 20,” the day of Nell’s “heart 
do.” And: “no parties, no heel kicking 
whatsoever.” But later, we have had di¬ 
rect information that Nell has so im¬ 
proved that the Websters took off from 
New York on April 10 for a 17-day Car¬ 
ibbean cruise. And what ship did they 
take? The Bergensfjord’, the same one 
that Hovey and his wife took from New 
York to the Orient, and left in San Fran¬ 
cisco on their way home! Small world! 
And good food, good liquor, and a won¬ 
derful crew, says Hovey! Regarding their 
trip, Don writes: “Tried to get Nell to go 
to the eastern Mediterranean to straighten 
out the Cypriots, but she says that’s a 
little more doing than she can take at 
this point.” Jim forwards a card from 
Ralph Fletcher in Davos, Switzerland, 
showing three speeding skiers in clouds of 
snow dust; Ralph’s message: “All okay, 
but guess which, guess who” and then a 
lot of initials! Jim includes a February 
clipping from the Falmouth newspaper, 
with a column heading: “Mrs. (Howard) 
Clau&sen in Oxygen Tent, But Improv¬ 
ing”; she was taken to the Cape Cod Hos¬ 
pital when she was stricken with a severe 
attack of asthma. All is well again. And 
Dave Patten in a letter to Jim indicates 
he is now circulating well again, fol¬ 
lowing last year’s partial encasement with 
plaster and steel pins. He is looking for¬ 
ward to this summer’s challenge for the 
America’s Cup, as a guest of the USN 
from a destroyer grandstand. Further: 
“The Navy, by the way, played host to 
some of us here in Boston on 28 January, 
with a session at Quonset Point on ASW 
and the presence of Red subs off our 
shores. After a fine lunch we boarded a 
new missile ship for anti-submarine war¬ 
fare demonstrations, winding up at New¬ 
port Naval Base. Of special significance 
to me, at the C/T party to revive the less 
hardy voyagers (the wind hit 60 and 70 
mph in gusts of sleet and snow), was to 
meet up again after 20 years with Admi¬ 
ral Hoyle, aid to the commandant of the 
Naval War College. As three stripers in 
the Aleutians in 1943, we shared some 
of the experiences that area presented 
both from the action of the enemy and 
the Devil. As a Navy flier he piloted me 
safely over some rough going, and the 
Bering Seas were no strangers.” Dave also 
adds a bit of wisdom on political matters: 
“Let us return to the system of balartced 
government of this nation, and recall that 
wise bit from Plutarch: The real destroy- 
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er of the liberties of the people is he who 
spreads among them bounties, donations, 
and benefits’.” . . . From Daytona Beach, 
Ed Williams writes to get the address of 
Frank Ross in Naples, Fla. And why? 
For a good reason; here’s what Ed says: 
“I would like to congratulate him on suc¬ 
cessfully completing his second round of 
the Coronary Course.” 

Peb Stone tells of mass production in 
winter on a dairy farm in New Hamp¬ 
shire: “Fifty or so bovines turn hay and 
grain and silage into milk and fertilizer to 
make more hay and grain and silage, etc. 
Very scientific and automated—milking 
machines feed into collecting pipes that 
carry milk untouched by human hands to 
cooling tanks and hence to collecting 
tanks by pump. Each cow’s production is 
recorded at each milking, and sent to the 
Holstein Association Computer together 
with data from all other Holstein dairies. 
Enormous volumes of data are sent back 
to all members. After some 250 days of 
milking the cows call it a day. . . . The 
fertilizer is collected at the source by con¬ 
veyor belt and dumped into waiting trail¬ 
ers, which, when full are tractored to the 
fields and spread even as sand on sand¬ 
paper. But I'm glad I have a nice dirty 
machine shop for my hobby.” The Stones 
fly to Europe April 25, to visit places and 
places in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England. Peb says: “Hope 
to get some pictures with my latest ex¬ 
travagance—single lens reflex, telescopic 
and wide angle, electronic flash. Bet the 
slides aren’t as good as Dolly gets with 
her $25 Kodak but I will have more fun 
fussing around.” 

Early in April we had a letter from Hv 
Lillian from Bal Harbour, Fla., where he 
and his wife keep a “small year-round 
apartment” so that they can “catch some 
sun at intervals during the winter.” In 
fact this was their fifth trip down from 
Boston since October: two of the times 
they went by way of California in order 
to visit their son “who is teaching at the 
University of California and serving as 
consultant to a research firm.” Hy is still 
active head of his own firm, and often 
finds it necessary to return to Boston be¬ 
cause of his wife’s activities at Radcliffe, 
where she is currently first vice-president 
of the Alumnae Association. They expect 
to be at the reunion. 

Brad Curtis had his first retirement in 
1956 after 31 years in public utilities. 
Then, because of heart trouble last year, 
June, 1963, became what he calls his sec¬ 
ond retirement date. He had been teach¬ 
ing electrical machinery and electronics 
for seven years at Newark College of En¬ 
gineering. He says: “Our family consists 
of two girls both of whom are married 
and have children. Grandchildren: two 
boys and two girls. The oldest grandchild 
is in second year at Beaver College in 
Glendale, Pa. As for philosophy—well. I 
do not have much to offer here. For rec¬ 
reation T like sailing very much. Have at 
present a 23-foot sloop at Barnegat Bay. 
Have sailed in Long Island Sound and 
also on the north shore of Massachusetts. 
Right now my activities are somewhat 
limited, which I hate to admit.” . . . And 
what do you think is the most recent de¬ 
velopment for Earl Mellen? Hint: think 


of Fletcher, Patten, Mendelson! Right! As 
Earl puts it: “I broke my right arm at the 
elbow—skating—no sympathy from any¬ 
body!!” We know he didn't want us to 
urge Jim Evans to contact a dozen or so 
asking them to send get well cards, but 
we do hereby send mass sympathy. His 
writing looks just like what he says: “Just 
learning how to write again.” But he still 
keeps busy on various boards and com¬ 
mittees; the latest additions to the non¬ 
salary list are: vice-president. Hospital 
Service Plan of New Jersey; chairman, 
Millburn Short Hills Planning Board; 
president-elect, Newark Rotary Club. 
Nice going Earl, but tell them you have 
to take time out for the reunion on June 
12,13, and 14. 

And another New Jerseyite always 
busy, always in a key position on key is¬ 
sues, that's our Leonard Best. Last fall he 
was chairman of the Citizens Committee 
that opposed a huge state bond issue and 
his efforts were outstandingly successful. 
Now he is finance chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee for State Tax Reform in New Jer¬ 
sey, a movement that is strongly support¬ 
ed by an impressive number of organiza¬ 
tions. What is needed, according to the 
committee, and needed in 1964, is the 
enactment of a broad based tax, not in¬ 
flexibly dedicated to a specific purpose or 
purposes. Since this all depends on volun¬ 
tary contributions, any ’16ers (or ’15ers, 
I7ers, etc.) can easily take part by con¬ 
tacting Len Best, 211 Mountain Avenue, 
Springfield. . . . And so our story comes 
to another close. Two or three last minute 
letters will have to be reported in the 
July issue. It is now just a matter of days 
until the 48th Reunion, so, as the man on 
television might say; fly northeasterly, 
drive on down, to Chatham Bars Inn, 
Chatham, in the southeast corner of Cape 
Cod. For last minute decisions, call Ralph 
Fletcher on 617-251-4031.—Harold F. 
Dodge, Secretary. 96 Briarcliff Road, 
Mountain Lakes, N.J. 
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The only chance for a class get-to¬ 
gether this year is at the Alumni Day ac¬ 
tivities at the Institute on June 15. If you 
have not already signed up, make a last 
minute decision to swell the ranks of 
’17ers who will attend. . . . Dick Lyons, 
Regional Class Vice President writes as 
follows from Houston, Texas: “Techni¬ 
cally, I am considered to be retired al¬ 
though I maintain a downtown office in 
Houston and carry on activities mostly in 
the oil and gas business. Additionally, I 
serve on various boards related to educa¬ 
tion, health and charities. When possible 
I am a gardener, featuring azaleas . . . 
The job from which I retired at the end 
of 1960 was that of president of Union 
Texas Natural Gas Corporation (succes¬ 
sor company to the Union Sulphur Com¬ 
pany, which was incorporated by the in¬ 
genious Harman Frasch and associates in 
January, 1896). In the early part of 1962 
the company became a division of Allied 
Chemical Corporation. Regular vaca¬ 


tions had not been on our schedule for 
many years, so Sammie and I finally 
started last September on our first voyage 
to Europe. We spent eight weeks visiting 
France, Italy, Spain, England and Ireland 
in that order. Much of our time was spent 
in and around the capital cities at places 
which are favored by most sightseers to 
those countries, but we also made a few 
tours to the country in France, England, 
and Ireland. We enjoyed the trip im¬ 
mensely and plan to go to other parts of 
Europe this year . . . An interesting diver¬ 
sion out of Paris was a tour of the cas¬ 
tles along the Loire River, visiting struc¬ 
tures erected in widely different periods, 
from ancient strongholds, dating back to 
the 10th and llth Centuries to luxurious 
castles built in the 17th and 18th Cen¬ 
turies . . . En route to the Loire Valley, 
our first stop was at the famous Palace of 
Versailles. Further along, we visited the 
magnificent Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Chartres, well worth the trip from Paris 
just to view its unusually beautiful blue 
windows . . . The area through which we 
traveled southward is flat to rolling coun¬ 
try supporting a rich variety of crops, 
fruits and flowers. In this fall season the 
farmers and their wives were busy at the 
harvest, working into the dark, even on 
Sunday. In contrast to the mechanized 
farm equipment in the U.S.A., heavy two 
wheel carts drawn by unusually large 
and strong horses are still in vogue in 
France . . . We spent two nights in the 
village of Chenonceatix. east of Tours, at 
the Hotel Ottoni. having very satisfac¬ 
tory accommodations. Chenonceaux has 
a population of approximately 300. In¬ 
side the village church is a plaque bear¬ 
ing the names of 28 who lost their lives 
in World War I. It was of interest to note 
that many of the names on the plaque 
are duplicated on the list of employees of 
Union Texas in South Louisiana ... In 
the city of Tours, located on the Loire, 
are some striking contrasts. Not far from 
a modern high-rise apartment is a large 
outdoor market on the bank of the river, 
patronized on Sunday both by city folks 
and country folks and where, in addition 
to the products of the soil, a wide variety 
of household articles may be purchased 
at reasonable cost. We wanted to get 
close to the people and this market place 
afforded the opportunity. 

“In the Loire Valley, within a few 
miles of each other, in a wide variety of 
types, are dozens of castles. Many, begun 
in the 10th and llth Centuries, are grim 
strongholds of feudal days, though some 
of these have been rebuilt several times. 
The style of construction and reconstruc¬ 
tion changed, following the time when 
the progress of development of artillery 
had outdated the need for massive castles 
or fortresses. I.angeais, one of the oldest 
castles in France, was a fortress at the 
end of the 10th Century. Chenonceaux, 
originally a fortified castle, has the un¬ 
usual characteristic that it straddles the 
river Cher which flows through arches 
between supporting pillars standing in 
the river bed. The two story main gallery 
extends for sixty yards across the river. 
The restored Villandry castle is set in an 
elaborate array of well trimmed 16th 
Century style gardens. The single room 
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which may now be visited contains an 
exhibit of Spanish art, mostly in dark 
shades. The castles of the 15th and 16th 
Century period were erected when this 
region of Touraine was the playground 
and hunting grounds of kings, queens and 
nobles. Many are the stories of love-life 
and intrigue which took place in these 
castles . . . From Tours we drove up along 
the east bank of the Loire to Blois and 
then to Cheverney, one of the finest cha¬ 
teaus in the valley. Of a later period, 
Cheverney was begun in 1634. The in¬ 
terior is elegantly decorated and fur¬ 
nished throughout, preserving the 17th 
Century style. Not far away is Cham- 
bord, the largest castle in Touraine, co¬ 
lossal in appearance and having about 
400 rooms. It is a fortified castle situated 
on a plain. The surrounding forest of 
Chambord is likewise immense, a portion 
of it being a deer park ... On the return 
to Paris, we stopped briefly at Orleans, 
visiting its old cathedral and viewing the 
statue of Joan of Arc. 1 have received 
pleasure in writing these notes of the 
trip to the castles because of reliving a 
part of our first trip to France.” 

Professor Richard I). Fay, Emeritus 
Professor of Electrical Communications 
at M.I.T., who has made major contribu¬ 
tions to nonlinear acoustics and to under¬ 
water sound, was the author of an article 
in Sound magazine in December, 1963, 
with the title “Underwater-Sound Remi¬ 
niscences: Mostly Binaural.” The follow¬ 
ing are excerpts: "Early in the year 1917, 
the Submarine Signal Company sug¬ 
gested to the U.S. Navy the desirability 
of establishing an experimental station at 
which to study the possibilities of locat¬ 
ing submarines by means of underwater 
sound. The Navy gave its blessing to the 
proposal and there was formed a group 
comprising personnel from the General 
Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company as well as the Sub¬ 
marine Signal Company. Nahant, a land- 
tied island near Boston, was chosen for 
the site of the station, chiefly on account 
of geographical advantages. I was chosen 
as engineer in charge of the station, 
chiefly because of my knowledge of the 
local area. The first listening device to be 
installed was a Fessenden oscillator 
mounted on a tripod offshore at a depth 
of 90 feet and connected to the station by 
a cable.” 

We record the deaths of two ’17ers, 
V. Bruce Davis of Pembroke, N.H., and 
Dr. Charles B. Sawyer of Eastlake, Ohio. 
Bruce Davis was a special architectural 
student in 1917. His business career was 
with Hutchins and French, Bank Archi¬ 
tects, Boston, as a junior partner, and 
later with Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corporation on the “X” (atomic bomb) 
project. He was 72 years of age. . . . Dr. 
Sawyer was president of Sawyer Research 
Products Company of Eastlake, Ohio. He 
was 73 years of age. He had a B.A. de¬ 
gree from Yale in 1915. He received his 
Ph.D. at M.I.T. and was instructor of 
heat treatment from 1917 to 1919. In the 
first World War he was a second lieu¬ 
tenant of infantry. After graduating from 
M.I.T. in 1921, he founded the Brush 
Laboratories in partnership with Charles 
F. Brash, Jr., his roommate at M.I.T. 


Enos Curtin has taken on additional 
activities. He writes: “At present, I am 
active on the Shering Committee for the 
Hall of Free Enterprise at the World’s 
Fair. U.S. industry is showing what 
America makes, and we hope the Hall of 
Free Enterprise will show what makes 
American industry. I am also on the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee and Treasurer of “Op¬ 
eration Sail” which hopes to bring 14 
square-rigged naval training ships from 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Indonesia, Chile, etc., to 
New York in July, 1964. I hope to get a 
ride up from Bermuda on one of the 
ships.” ... A newspaper clipping has 
been received announcing the election of 
John A. Lunn to the board of directors 
of the Spencer-Kennedy Laboratories. 
The notice states: “Lunn is also director 
of American Research and Development 
Corporation; Laboratory for Electronics; 
Baystate Corporation; United Research 
and other companies.” These are a few 
activities, in addition to those listed in 
last month’s notes that help to keep A1 
out of mischief. . . . The March 5 class 
luncheon in New York brought together 
A1 Morton, Dix Proctor, Bill Hunter, 
Dick Loengard, Joe Littlefield, and the 
class secretary. . . . The class secfethry 
has two extra copies of the 30th Anni¬ 
versary History of 1917 which he will be 
glad to send to anyone who would like to 
have them.—W. I. McNeill, Secretary, 
107 Wood Pond Road, West Hartford, 
Conn. 06107; C. D. Proctor, Assistant 
Secretary. P.O. Box 336, Lincoln Park, 
N.J. 07035. 
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The two essentials of a well lived life 
are wings and roots. Roots are anchors. 
Wings are to carry us on flights of crea¬ 
tive energy, or to distant places for the 
renewal of a fine urgency of feeling fol¬ 
lowing long exertion. Sax and Louise 
Fletcher flew to Florida to “soak up a 
bit of sun and to catch up on some read¬ 
ing at the same time. Sometime in May 
we will be back at the farm (Greenfield, 
N.H.) for the summer, and will try to get 
together. The last time I saw you, you 
were with the Peterborough Players 
summer theater taking the part of a bil¬ 
ious old grouch in the last act of Saroy¬ 
an’s ‘The Time of Your Life.’ ” During his 
reading, Sax ran across a copy of the 
February 22 Newsweek, part of which he 
sent me. It concerns an article titled, 
“Long Pull at Geneva.” The 17-nation 
disarmament conference there seems to 
have lacked the wings to get it off the 
ground. It may, however, prove to be a 
starboard bower for peace. Remember 
that the talk about the test ban took five 
years, with an annual budget now run¬ 
ning about $850,000, before Washington 
and Moscow reached agreement in prin¬ 
ciple. The treaty itself was put together 
in about 10 days. What intrigued me most 
in the article is a two-page picture of the 
short Semyon Tsarapkin, open-mouthed 
and empty glass in hand, talking to the 
tall Bill Foster, whose glass is much 
smaller and whose silent, aristrocratic 


bearing would have done credit to a Ro¬ 
man emperor. 

Speaking on March 6 at the National 
Press Club in Washington, Bill voiced 
confidence that progress will be made this 
year. Because of its doctrinal differences 
with China, Russia does not want to ap¬ 
pear too eager for a new arms control 
agreement, and there are impelling rea¬ 
sons why it would like to freeze nuclear 
weapon development at the present level, 
stop further production of fissionable ma¬ 
terials, and prevent any expansion of nu¬ 
clear missiles or rockets. All of this has 
been proposed by our side. Bill said that 
throughout the Geneva talks the Russians 
maintained a friendly attitude toward the 
American suggestions in private, no mat¬ 
ter how strident the public utterances. 
They want the arms race to stop as much 
if not more than we do, but feel danger¬ 
ously exposed to the overwhelmingly su¬ 
perior power of the United States. Bill did 
not mention this, but meanwhile both 
sides are undoubtedly engaged in a crash 
program to develop the death ray known 
more scientifically as laser light. Its po¬ 
tential capacity to destroy life at great 
distances may well extend to the destruc¬ 
tion of approaching missiles and aircraft 
or to the melting of a nuclear installa¬ 
tion by a plane flying at great heights. 
Such a weapon will make obsolescent 
junk out of much in the present arsenals. 
Meanwhile, we also have television recon¬ 
naissance satellites passing over Russia 
several times every 24 hours, endlessly 
picking up a multitude of details concern¬ 
ing what goes on. It sounds as though 
sensible people have outlived war. 

The true springs of Bill’s character 
manifest themselves in many little ways. 
Consider, for example, his taking the 
time, despite a backbreaking responsibil¬ 
ity to all mankind, to write, “I noted Pete 
Sanger's passing, was saddened by it, and 
was reminded of the debts which our class 
owes to him for his many services.” He 
also appended a word of approval and en¬ 
couragement, seconded by some class sec¬ 
retaries, for a few words in the 1918 
April notes. 

June is traditionally the month of wed¬ 
dings, events which usually have wings 
and should grow roots. Al and Stella 
Grossman enlivened our reunion last year 
by celebrating their 40th anniversary on 
June 7. The class gave them a box of 
candy and a book so they could read if 
they got tired of increasing their choles¬ 
terol with an intake of chocolate. Title of 
the book, “I Could Go On Singing.” . . . 
Sam Chamberlain, who for three dec¬ 
ades has lived in a house built in Marble¬ 
head 262 years ago, now has some 
45 books to his credit. Sam has brought 
"Bouquet de France” up-to-date. He 
would like to go back, but if he did he 
would not be able to eat all the delicacies 
offered to one who writes so attractively 
about the French cuisine. He recently 
spent four summers in England, search¬ 
ing out the beauty spots to photograph 
and sampling the splendors of English 
gastronomy. On the street in Edinburgh 
Sam ran into Julie Howe and his wife, 
but he didn’t tell me that the Gourmet 
Magazine had given him a farewell party 
before he left for England. Save for the 
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probing curiosity which a reporter needs 
in order to uncover an entire story, we 
would not have learned of the New York 
Herald Tribune article concerning his 
trip, nor of the 23,000 miles he traveled 
around the British Isles for a series of 
articles which appeared in the Gourmet 
Magazine. Sam has two lovely daughters; 
one a food editor and the other a labora¬ 
tory blood technician. 

John Kilduff says he is in the same old 
rut. Maybe he’s thinking of the roots of 
his mind being occupied by the presi¬ 
dency of the Amesbury Metal Products 
Company which manufactures airport 
lighting equipment, marine search lights, 
stainless steel fixtures for research lab¬ 
oratories, and other lesser articles. But 
the wings of his heart reach a long way 
from the hilltop where he lives overlook¬ 
ing the Merrimack River. John was the 
Division Three head of the M.I.T. Second 
Century Fund and made an outstanding 
job of it. Tlie Institute’s effort to get 
alumni contributions up to a million dol¬ 
lars a year has him as a regional director 
who, like Hercules searching for the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, cannot 
always know where to find the precious 
metal. As though this were not enough, 
John bends a herculean shoulder to clean¬ 
ing the Augean stables of Massachusetts 
politics, if you know what I mean. His 
great love, however, is his daughter 
Jeanne, now wife of Edward Lanpher, 
’49. They live on a 25-acre farm in 
Hampstead, N.H., have three daughters, 
and own a business manufacturing rare 
organic metal compounds which are dif¬ 
ficult to produce because so explosive 
they must be combined under dry ice. 

. . . In the fall of 1962 Jack Kennard 
tore up his roots at the Bell Labs where he 
had been assistant director of outside 
plants. He lives in Summit, N.J., rejoic¬ 
ing that he can now stay up until 2:00 
a.m. reading a book, with no necessity 
for winging off to the office in the morn¬ 
ing. He keeps busy trying to help handi¬ 
capped people. Otherwise he reads his¬ 
tory, contemporary novels, goes fishing 
and plays golf. These (so he says) consti¬ 
tute all he ever really wanted to do: “All 
else was performed under duress.” Ida 
Mae says he’s wonderful at getting break¬ 
fast since he no longer has to get to work. 
In November, 1962, they celebrated his 
retirement by taking a Caribbean cruise. 
Cuba was encirled by the U. S. Navy at 
the time, so the ship did not land there. 
As a consolation prize the passengers 
gave Jack a party to celebrate his 43 years 
rooted at Bell Labs and his successfully 
reaching age 65. Where he is this May I 
do not know. A year ago he was fishing 
with a guide in Laurentide, Canada, while 
his wife stayed with friends in Brewster, 
Maine. He said the mosquitoes were big¬ 
ger than anything New Jersey can pro¬ 
duce. So were the trout. 

Courtesy of Edward B. Rowe, ’06, a 
clipping from the Boston Herald has 
come announcing the death of James L. 
McClellan. Jim did a thesis on the “Ac¬ 
tion of Aqua Regia Upon Kitones.” His 
career as a paper research chemist started 
in Yorklyn, Del. Then in 1929 his New 
England roots brought him back to West 
Groton, Mass., where he was busy with re¬ 


search for the Hollingsworth and Vose 
Company. The last 19 years of his pro¬ 
fessional activity were devoted to the 
Croker Burbank Paper Company of 
Fitchburg. Among Jim’s scientific 
achievements are the development of the 
world’s thinnest paper, and a virtually in¬ 
destructible paper for maps used during 
World War II. He had put down his 
final roots in Hancock, N.H., but took 
final wing on Thursday, April 2, leaving a 
widow, two sons (one M.I.T. ’42), a 
daughter, and nine grandchildren.—F. 
Alexander Magoun, Secretary, Jaffrey, 
N.H. 
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As of April 7, reservations for our June 
reunion were coming in well, and the fol¬ 
lowing names should be added to the list 
published in May of those coming: Har¬ 
old F. Marshall, Daniel C. Hall, Edgar F. 
Seifert, Everett F. Doten, Jacob Lichter, 
Milton A. Loucks, John Stevens, James 
G. Strobridge, Leslie A. Jackson, Dean 
K. Webster, Maurice H. Role, Francis A. 
Weiskittel, Maurice E. Goodridge, and 
William F. Bennett. We also have word 
from Chatham Bars Inn that they will 
make arrangements for those of us who 
would like to play golf at Eastward Ho, 
one of the fine golf courses of New Eng¬ 
land. I hope that those of you who can¬ 
not attend will send in lots of news which 
I can convey to your classmates attend¬ 
ing reunion. . . . The new address for 
Marshall Balfour is South Kent, Conn.— 
Eugene R. Smoley, Secretary, 30 School 
Lane, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

’20 

I hope to report the usual satisfactory 
turnout of classmates on Alumni Day. 
Our quota in recent years has been 20 
from ’20 and last year we exceeded that 
number by a goodly margin. Now that 
class reunion is only a year away, it be¬ 
hooves us all to keep in touch and miss 
no opportunity to round up the clan for 
what should be the most enjoyable gath¬ 
ering in '65. What we lack in numbers is 
certainly made up for in the quality of 
our illustrious clan. ... At this writing. 
Perk Bugbee had just returned from his 
trip to Australia, Hong Kong. Japan, and 
Hawaii, making copious speeches, tele¬ 
casts and broadcasts in the interest of in¬ 
ternational fire prevention. By Alumni 
Day he expects to be in Helsinki or some 
equally remote portion of the Continent, 
again on N.F.P.A. business. He appears 
to thrive on these strenuous activities. . . . 
Another classmate who will be across the 
water at that time is A1 Wason. He and 
his wife are celebrating their 40th anni¬ 
versary by a tour of England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
Now that an increasing number of us 
have time for travel or other pursuits 
concerned with living, not just making a 
living, it would be appreciated if you 
would take a small portion of that extra 
spare time, if any, to inform your class¬ 


mates, via the secretary, as to your 
changes of scene or activity. Perhaps 
your experiences will prove helpful to the 
rest of us. Certainly they will be re¬ 
ceived with interest, appreciation and 
understanding since we are all in or get¬ 
ting to be in the same boat. Do let us 
hear from you. 

Josh Welch has moved from Menlo 
Park to San Jose, Calif., address 225 
West Brokaw Road. . . . Jack Bartholo¬ 
mew may be found at 270 Berkshire 
Road, Cleveland Heights. . . . Frank Ma- 
coni is now in Holliston, Mass., at 65 
Northway Street. He is an active mem¬ 
ber of the (M.I.T.) 128 Club. ... Let us 
all pull together, boys, and make our 
45th the best year ever.—Harold Bug- 
bee, Secretary, 21 Everell Road, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

’21 

Last call for Alumni Day, 1964, on 
June 15! Come to Cambridge for the day 
and enjoy the outstanding program of 
events which M.I.T. always presents with 
such a nice admixture of interest, educa¬ 
tion and sheer enjoyment. Come visit 
with the large group of your classmates 
and their wives,—the regulars who never 
fail to be there, and the increasing num¬ 
ber of additions each year, who there¬ 
after join the ranks of the regulars. If you 
haven’t received the detailed program, 
write or phone the Alumni Association to 
get a copy and also your tickets for lunch¬ 
eon, dinner and the special concert in 
Kresge Auditorium by Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston Pops. Let us know if your 
Secretaries can be of assistance. Act now 
and give yourself and your wife a day of 
fun and fellowship back at Tech. . . . 
Television is improving. It has discov¬ 
ered the Class of ’21. Last month, we re¬ 
ported on a video program which showed 
Irv and Ruth Jakobson aboard the fa¬ 
mous “Bounty" of the movies, sailing 
from Jake's shipyard to the New York 
World’s Fair. The “1921 TV Man of the 
Month” for this issue of The Review is 
none other than Ernest Henderson, 
Board Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Sheraton Corporation of 
America. Ernie appeared on a new CBS 
program, "Celebrity Game,” and was a 
most gracious celebrity. We were par¬ 
ticularly interested in the wide range of 
his hobbies, which he gave as photogra¬ 
phy, coin collecting, composing music 
and ham radio. The last named will come 
as a pleasant surprise to C. Wentworth 
Richards of York Haven, Pa., who re¬ 
cently inquired whether there was any¬ 
one in this versatile class who “pounded 
brass” or whatever modern appellation 
has been adopted by the ancient wor¬ 
shippers of the Wouff Hong and the 
Rettysnitch. (Note for Chick Kurth: 
What happened to the Wouff Hong 
awarded to us by the late Hiram Percy 
Maxim, ’86?) If Dick can get a QSL from 
Ernie, it might be the beginning of a 
beautiful UHF schedule and perhaps a 
beautiful Sheraton hostelry in York Ha¬ 
ven! Ernie is constantly in the forefront 
of those who make good headline news. 
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The Sheraton Corporation has been cele¬ 
brating its silver anniversary as one of 
the world’s largest hotel, motel and office 
building chains. Its growth ranks high 
among successful American business leg¬ 
ends and its outstanding success is the 
handiwork of Ernie and Robert Moore. 

The collection of news for these col¬ 
umns has become a co-operative activity 
of your Secretary’s family. Daughter El- 
lie takes time from her hospital duties in 
Grand Rapids to write: *‘I have just re¬ 
ceived my copy of the 'Atlantic Monthly’ 
and found the article by John T. Rule to 
be quite interesting. It is entitled ‘Must 
Colleges Police Sex?’ and starts on Page 
55 of the April issue. Quite a subject for 
an M.I.T. man to report.” . . . Our son, 
who is associated with Chase Manhattan 
in New York, has presented us with a 
bound volume of reprints of the cover of 
"Business Management” for March, 1964, 
and 10 pages of an article and comment 
on Saul M. Silverstein and his pioneering 
in "crisis-free bargaining” at Rogers Cor¬ 
poration, which has resulted in 26 years 
of continuous plant operation without a 
strike. The keynote of the article is the 
first paragraph, which says: "The heyday 
of the big talk has come.” Saul is quoted 
on his institution of a labor-management 
committee when he became Rogers’ presi¬ 
dent, its growth to four committees to 
handle as many union locals and his 
comments on the use of such methods by 
others. An interesting sidelight is the edi¬ 
tor’s own story about the legend lettered 
on the door of a room adjoining Saul’s of¬ 
fice. “Room for Understanding" indicates 
not only its use as a meeting ground for 
management and labor but also empha¬ 
sizes that inside there is always room for 
understanding. Incidentally, we received 
a Rogers Corporation one-dollar "Duro 
Certificate," inscribed ‘This certificate is 
not legal.” the use of which is not clearly 
stated. No doubt with 15 cents it will buy 
a subway ride, despite the company's 
good annual report! 

Retirement, someone has told us, is de¬ 
fined as twice as much husband and half 
as much income. Be that as it may, the 
Industrial News section of the "New 
England Purchaser” tells of the retire¬ 
ment of Francis B. Kittredge, for a quar¬ 
ter century the Boston District sales man¬ 
ager for Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor¬ 
poration. Frank joined the company in 
1928 as a salesman in Philadelphia. Ten 
years later he was assigned to Boston and 
promoted to the managerial post. . . . An¬ 
other recent retiree is Edward W. Booth. 
Scripps has left Natick. Mass., for a new 
home at 261 N. E. 2nd Street. Boca Ra¬ 
ton. Fla. . . . Dr. Russell B. Tewksbury 
has a new business address in care of the 
Veterans Administration. Central Office 
15IE, Vermont Avenue at Eye Street. 
Washington. D C.. 20420. . . . Douglas 
Weatherston, geologist, who maintains 
his offices in San Antonio. Texas, has a 
new home there at 435 Sheraton Drive. 

. . Paul H. Rutherford, General Man¬ 
ager of the Delco Appliance Division of 
General Motors, has almost 40 years of 
service in the automotive field with Del¬ 
co.lames L. Entwhistle's firm, Ent- 

wistle Manufacturing Company of Cran¬ 
ston. R. I., is in the news as the recipient 


of an important defense contract for 
training weapons for aircraft. We hear 
Jim has a home in Maine and has nar¬ 
rowed active business participation. . . . 
John W. Barriger, President of the Pitts¬ 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
has announced its prospective merger 
with the Pittsburgh, McKeesport and 
Youghiogheny Railroad Company, which 
has been operated by the P. and L. E. 
since 1884 under lease. 

Professor Emeritus Victor O. Homer- 
berg, now a resident of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., has an interesting comment on the 
inception of stainless steel razor blades, 
which appeared in a feature article in the 
“Prince George Citizen” of Prince 
George, B. C., Canada. The article dis¬ 
cusses the feasibility of mass producing 
the blades and the competitive progress 
made in the industry. It concludes with: 
“And Victor Homerberg, a retired metal¬ 
lurgy professor from M.I.T., recalls that 
a Brooklyn firm introduced a blade in the 
early 1940’s that gave comfortable shaves 
for more than a year. He ran tests on the 
new blade, which was made of nitrided 
steel, and doubts that it could have been 
mass produced in uniform quality.” . . . 
Arnold R. Davis is the author of an ar¬ 
ticle on "Delayed Action Accelerators in 
Polybutadiene/SBR Blends,” which ap¬ 
peared in "Rubber World” magazine. Ar¬ 
nold has been technical service manager 
of the rubber chemicals department of 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, N.J., since 1960, after holding 
posts as head of the rubber chemicals 
laboratory and manager of rubber chemi¬ 
cals research. During his 40 years of 
work in this field, he has written many 
articles on compounding. Holder of some 
30 patents on rubber chemicals, he is 
considered to be one of the top contribu¬ 
tors to publications in the rubber field. 

Unique in the annals of the Education¬ 
al Council of M.I.T. was the day-long 
symposium on modern science and engi¬ 
neering, sponsored in mid-April jointly 
with the M.I.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey and representing the contribution 
of New Jersey alumni to the state’s Ter¬ 
centenary Year program. High school 
guidance counselors, alumni and their 
wives attended morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions and were hosted at 
luncheon, dinner and a reception by a 
committee which included Joseph We- 
nick, Chairman of the symposium; Sum¬ 
ner Hayward, who handled registration; 
and Cac Clarke, publicity. The fourth 
member of the class in attendance was 
George Chutter. Technology provided 
outstanding speakers from the faculty 
and staff, including Dean Howard John¬ 
son of the Sloan School of Industrial 
Management. It was particularly good to 
welcome Sumner Hayward back to active 
participation in club affairs after his ex¬ 
periences with major surgery twice in one 
week somewhat earlier this year. . . . John 
■T. Winn, Jr., has been engaged by the 
Port of St. Helens, Ore., in a consulting 
capacity to assist the port commission in 
its expansion plans. Jack, who retired as 
general manager of the Port of Portland 
after 12 years of service marked by nota¬ 
ble advances in the facilities and opera¬ 
tion of the port, is a past director and 


current honorary member of the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Port Authorities. A 
native of Haverhill, Mass., he started his 
career as a cadet engineer with Stone and 
Webster. He became development engi¬ 
neer of Consolidated Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, commer¬ 
cial engineer of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company and then general manag¬ 
er of the Honolulu Gas Company in Ha¬ 
waii. He is a former member of the Ore¬ 
gon State Board of Education. 

It is a most heartwarming experience 
to answer the telephone and have a fa¬ 
miliar voice say: "This is Fid F’arrand. 
How are you?” Reporting from his home 
at Kinchafoonee Lodge, Leesburg, Ga., 
Ed says he and Helen are enjoying good 
health and are looking forward to their 
trip to Cambridge for Alumni Day. Ed 
sent his good wishes to Sumner Hayward 
for a speedy recovery. He was host to 
Don and Millie McGuire, who stopped 
off in Leesburg for a few days during a 
tour of the southeast, visiting friends and 
relatives. Ed also told of a seven-week 
Mediterranean cruise which the Larc 
Randalls took earlier this year. Ed made 
a strong plea for ’21ers to visit him in 
Leesburg. He says it is on the direct mo¬ 
tor route to Florida and retirees or vaca¬ 
tioners have no excuse for not contacting 
him. Thanks a million, Ed and Helen. . . . 
As it so often seems to happen. Class 
News comes in related pairs. A welcome 
letter arrived from Donald B. McGuire, 
who gives his address as Bayberry Knoll, 
Freeman Lane, Box 126, East Brewster, 
Mass. Don writes: “Ever since, and even 
before, I received the December copy of 
The Review, 1 had intended to advise you 
of my changed status, to wit, going from 
labor to refreshment. I did retire from 
business in February of last year and 
took up permanent abode in July in our 
new home here in East Brewster, which 
you alluded to in the Class News. The 
following article, which appeared in the 
company’s house organ at the time of my 
retirement from Orange and Rockland 
Utilities, Inc., tells of my activities: ‘Don¬ 
ald B. McGuire, Chief Engineer, retired 
February 1, 1963, terminating a long and 
distinguished engineering career in the 
electric utility and consulting fields. He 
was born in New Berlin, N. Y., attended 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and was 
graduated from M.I.T. in electrical engi¬ 
neering. He was then employed by 
Charles H. Tenney and Company of Bos¬ 
ton. His duties took him to Rockland 
Light and Power Company territory as a 
consultant and field engineer. In 1935, he 
became a construction engineer with the 
Rockland company. In 1936, he became 
production superintendent and, in 1943, 
was named chief engineer. He is a li¬ 
censed professional engineer in New 
York and New Jersey, a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic En¬ 
gineers, the National Society of Profes¬ 
sional Engineers and the New York State 
Professional Engineers. He has two chil¬ 
dren and six grandchildren. His daugh¬ 
ter, Janice, lives in Suffield, Conn., and 
is married to Paul R. Rothery, Jr., M.I.T. 
’51. Don, Jr., lives in Huntington. N.Y. 
He and his wife. Nancy, are both gradu¬ 
ates of Middlebury College. Color pho- 
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tography and woodworking predominate 
as the hobbies of Don, Sr. As a maker of 
fine cherry furniture, he is known among 
home craftsmen as 'Mr. Hepplewhite.’ He 
is a former president of the Middletown, 
N.Y., Color Slide Club. Don and Millie 
have built a retirement home on Cape 
Cod.’ 

"f stopped off at the Institute last fall 
and had a chat with our old friend, Pro¬ 
fessor Carlton E. Tucker, ’18, of the 
Electrical Engineering Department. My 
primary objective was to ascertain if 
there was still in the archives of the old 
Student Branch of the A.I.E.E. a letter 
which I had received from Thomas A. 
Edison back in 1921. when I was chair¬ 
man. It seems I had the temerity to write 
to Mr. Edison, inviting him to be guest 
speaker at one of our meetings. One of 
the department secretaries was most help¬ 
ful and after a careful search, I found at 
the bottom of a dusty drawer the corre¬ 
spondence file I was seeking. Although 
finding the carbon copy of my letter to 
Mr. Edison, alas, some more astute and 
perspicacious individual than I had ex¬ 
tracted Mr. Edison's reply, which today 
might be considered "almost priceless. It 
is my fond hope that the person in pos¬ 
session of the letter will be good enough 
to send me. anonymously, a photocopy of 
the reply. It was directed to me personal¬ 
ly, as I recall, and therefore had a special 
and sentimental value. I was sorry to 
learn of your accident and trust that by 
now you are fully recovered from the ef¬ 
fects. Should you ever come to the Cape, 
be sure to look us up. I, for one, want to 
express my gratitude for the terrific job 
and contribution which you have so un¬ 
selfishly done for the members of our 
class and others in unfailingly submitting 
news for publication in The Review. 
Thanks very much.” It’s a pleasure, Don, 
to be of service, and we hope you will be 
at Alumni Day so we can express our ap¬ 
preciation in person. Meanwhile, anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of Mr. Edi¬ 
son’s letter is earnestly requested to write 
to Don. 

Munroe C. Hawes sent us a post card 
he received from George and Eddie Go- 
key, postmarked in Tahiti. The Gokey 
couple were on another South Pacific 
cruise, heading for Australia and. as 
George put it. thankful to escape shovel¬ 
ing snow back home. Munnie and Alex 
took off on a trip through Belgium, Lux¬ 
embourg, and the Netherlands, to be cov¬ 
ered by motor car. They will go to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland just before returning 
in time for Alumni Day. Munnie asked 
for the Madrid telephone number of He- 
lier and Graciela Rodriguez, so he could 
bring back some up to date news of our 
good friends. . . . Here, again, was the 
strange occurrence which so often hap¬ 
pens. Right after the Hawes’ departure, 
we received a grand long letter from He- 
lier and Graciela which reads, in part: 
“We were delighted to receive your De¬ 
cember letter and very glad to learn how 
fortunate you were in coming out with¬ 
out serious injuries from that unfortunate 
automobile accident. Our life has drifted 
along in good health, still in a waiting, 
purposeless attitude. At our age, when 
the course of our lives is so violently 


shaken up, it is not easy to find a satis¬ 
factory bearing for our spirit. We remain 
in contact with friends and relatives in 
and out of Cuba and try to help them as 
much as we can. There are some really 
very sad cases of families broken up, 
spread out in different parts of the world 
and with financial difficulties. Many are 
striving to get out of Cuba, but not all of 
them succeed. This country seems to be 
the only door yet open. There are one or 
two flights a week and about 500 Cubans 
arriving monthly, without money and 
without sufficient clothes. Graciela goes 
regularly once a week to help distribute 
clothes to those who have just arrived. 
Those who are still in Cuba do not have 
sufficient food. We are taking advantage 
of the air situation to send them 13- 
pound packages of concentrated food on 
the return flights, since they do not have 
passengers and can apply the plane ca¬ 
pacity for freight. The rates are high. 
Perhaps you do not know that those who 
are allowed to leave Cuba are fully 
searched. They are undressed at the air¬ 
port, usually the heels of their shoes are 
taken off to be sure they are not hiding 
jewelry, and then badly nailed back in 
place. They cannot rake money and are 
allowed very little clothing. The humilia¬ 
tion is worse than anything else. Last 
January, we had a nice, but very brief, 
visit at the airport here, with our class¬ 
mate, Ralph M. Shaw and his wife, 
Madeline. Their plane from Rome to 
New York stopped here for an hour. 
They were returning from a Christmas 
vacation with their daughter in Germany 
and a trip which all of them had made to 
Egypt. Last year. I also had a brief visit 
at the airport with Oliver Bardes. He 
wrote me at Christmas that he might 
come again this spring. Our best wishes 
to you both.” Graciela added her good 
wishes and expressed the hope we would 
come to visit them. We are most grateful 
for the many kindnesses and courtesies 
which this wonderful couple has ex¬ 
tended to us and to the entire Class of 
1921. On behalf of everyone, we send 
them kindest regards and sincere good 
wishes. 

We have had several phone calls from 
our Class President, Ray St. Laurent, 
who reports that he and Helen will be in 
Nova Scotia just after a visit to the New 
York World’s Fair. They will return to 
attend Alumni Day. Ray advised that 
Sumner Hayward had been included in 
our 45th Reunion Committee in view of 
his active interest. You have now re¬ 
ceived another 1921 Class Letter which 
advises that decision was made not to 
hold an interim reunion in 1964. Re¬ 
sponse for a 1965 gathering was also 
small and the committee has agreed to 
continue consideration. Your further rec¬ 
ommendations are welcome. The Moun¬ 
tain View House was only a preliminary 
choice for our 45th Reunion in 1966 and 
will not be the site of the festivities. An¬ 
nouncement of the spot chosen is ex¬ 
pected shortly. . . . Theme for Alumni 
Day on June 15 is “The Medical Sciences 
at M.I.T.” You will be amazed at, and 
vitally interested in. the bigger new Tech¬ 
nology as well as what Professor George 
R. Harrison. Dean of Science. Emeritus. 


and his panel of noted scientists will de¬ 
scribe and demonstrate to us. Above all, 
come back and treat your classmates to a 
visit with you and your wife. Have a 
good day’s relaxation on campus in Cam¬ 
bridge. See you there!—Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary, c/o ITT Data and Information 
Systems Division, Route 17 and Garden 
State Parkway, Paramus. N.J. 07652; Ed¬ 
win T. Stellian, Assistant Secretary, c/o 
Edwin T. Steffian and Associates, 376 
Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 02116. 

'll 

Sunny old Buffalo is living up to its 
reputation for good weather but Lake 
Erie at our doorstep is still full of ice. 
Your secretary’s trade mission to South 
America was active, arduous and ambi¬ 
tious making it necessary for a three- 
week restful recovery which was taken on 
the way back in Florida in three days. 

. . . The March 6 Time reports that Eric 
Hodgins has “emerged, more or less in¬ 
tact” to write “Episode—Report on the 
Accident Inside My Skull” which they de¬ 
scribe as a wry, spry, keenly observed 
story of a stroke and how it has affected 
his life for the past four years, starting 
January 8, 1960. They tell that it took 
three ball point pens to write “Episode” 
but “the fact that it was written, that it 
reflects so much of his old time waspish 
wit and wordcraft, is the most substantial 
evidence of Eric Hodgins’ recovery.” 
Greetings to Eric at 150 E. 50th Street, 
New York 10022. Best wishes from us 
all. . . . We are delighted to have Don¬ 
ald Carpenter as the new Alumni presi¬ 
dent. Don has always been active in the 
affairs of the Institute and will continue 
to be a great force for it’s welfare. 

We are sorry to hear through Horace 
McCurdy of the death of Barrett G. 
Ilindes on March 21. Our deepest sym¬ 
pathy goes to Peggy and his four sons. 
Barrett was called the Dean of Western 
Dredging Engineers and was a builder of 
harbors from Midway to Okinawa in 
World War II. He was affiliated with the 
San Francisco Bridge Company, serving 
as president from 1946 to 1957. He was a 
director of Wells-Fargo Bank and the Ar¬ 
gonaut Insurance Company; a member of 
the board of directors of the California 
Academy of Sciences. Among his hob¬ 
bies was stamp collecting, an avocation 
which earned him a gold and silver award 
at the International Philatelic Exhibition 
in London in 1960 and three awards of 
the New York Collectors Club in 1961. 
He bequeathed his collection to M.I.T. 

Your assistant secretary Oscar Horo- 
vitz has been opening his second bushel 
of mail after returning from Florida’s 
sunshine of the winter. He enclosed the 
following letter from William W. K. Free¬ 
man of Salem: "On January 6, I began 
teaching sixth grade arithmetic and sev¬ 
enth grade Latin at The Pike School in 
Andover. Mass., on the Monday following 
my retirement as statistician of Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance Company 
where I started as sales engineer 26 years 
ago. I decided four years ago to resume 
the teaching of mathematics, in which I 
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had tutored boys at Roxbury Tutoring 
School while still an undergraduate at 
Yale. I found there had been a revolution 
in mathematics in the intervening years, 
and for two years spent almost all of my 
spare time studying. Certain that an emer¬ 
gency vacancy would occur this January, 
but not knowing where, I presented my 
credentials in person at 201 private 
schools and junior colleges in New Eng¬ 
land so they would see that I was not yet 
equipped with ear trumpet and cane. Luck 
was with me in bringing an opportunity 
within commuting distance of Salem. The 
first marking period is just over, and I am 
satisfied that this third career is the life 
for me for the next 10 or 20 years. Noth¬ 
ing has been so exciting since freshman 
year at Yale, when the world opened be¬ 
fore me, and I am having a perfectly won¬ 
derful time always searching for new 
ways to make patterns in mathematics 
clear and to bring to life the days of an¬ 
cient Rome.” Good luck to you. Bill, in 
your new career! . . . Yours ’til Alumni 
Day, for better golfing in ’64, and the 
1967 Reunion at the Wianno Club.— 
Whitworth Ferguson, Secretary, 333 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203; Oscar 
Horovitz, Assistant Secretary, 33 Island 
Street, Boston 19, Mass. 

’23 

An article by Charles F. Smith in the 
Rotarian magazine for December will be 
of interest to his classmates: “Respon¬ 
siveness, a Quality to Cultivate.” “Kind¬ 
ness should be done on an impulse.” 
Charles retired recently after 34 years in 
the public relations department of the 
New York Telephone Company. . . . The 
Tennessean for December 25. reported 
the death of Brigadier General H. A. 
Nisley of 317 Lynwood Boulevard. Nash¬ 
ville, a prominent Nashville businessman 
and highly decorated officer. Full military 
honors were extended at the funeral in 
Arlington National Cemetery. He had 
been chairman of the board of Warren 
Paint and Color Company since 1948, 
when he retired from the Army. Between 
the wars he served in ordnance offices in 
Boston, Alaska, Maryland, Kentucky and 
was professor of military science at M.I.T. 
He was ordnance general on the staff of 
General Omar N. Bradley, Commander 
of the 12th Army Group during World 
War II. General Nisley received the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Bronze Star from the 
United States. Great Britain made him a 
Commander in the Order of the British 
Empire, and he received the Legion of 
Honor and the Croix de Guerre with Palm 
from France, the Order of Leopold II 
from Belgium, and the order of Orange- 
Nassau from the Netherlands. . . . An 
article in the Investment Dealers’ Digest 
of February 10, 1964, “Research Plays 
Major Role at Sprague Electric,” inter¬ 
estingly points out how Robert C. Sprague 
invented a radio tone control while still a 
lieutenant in the Navy. He resigned from 
the Navy in 1928 to devote his time to the 
business bearing his name, which was 


then three years old. Sprague Electric then 
went on to become the largest producer of 
capacitors in the United States. The com¬ 
pany has initiated an extensive develop¬ 
ment program in the field of microelec¬ 
tronics. . . . William Webster, Chairman 
and chief executive officer of New Eng¬ 
land Electric and President of Yankee 
Atomic Electric, has been awarded the 
New England Award of the Engineering 
Societies of New England. The award is 
presented during Engineering Week each 
year to a living engineer, resident in New 
England, who merits recognition of his 
work as well as of his character. The 
award was presented to Webster at a 
luncheon meeting at the Sheraton Plaza 
in Boston. William, who is considered 
one of the leading authorities in the na¬ 
tion on the peacetime uses of the atom, 
was cited for his dynamic utility manage¬ 
ment and his leadership in the award¬ 
winning Yankee Atomic Electric Com¬ 
pany. The Yankee project at Rowe, 
Mass., was previously cited as an out¬ 
standing atomic achievement by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In June 
last year William accepted the Edison 
Medal, top award of the electric utility 
industry, on behalf of the company. He 
is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy and holds additional degrees 
from M.I.T. He has also received hon¬ 
orary degrees from Bates. Tufts and 
Lowell Technological Institute. He is a 
member of the corporation of M.I.T., 
chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton, 
N.J., a trustee of the Rand and Mitre 
Corporations, a director and vice-chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 

S. C. Dearstync, chief engineer at the 
Port of Seattle, announced his resigna¬ 
tion as of January 31. During his more 
than 18 years of service with the port, 
the last three of them as chief engineer, 
he has supervised the design and con¬ 
struction of many of the ports’ most am¬ 
bitious projects, both on the waterfront 
and at Seattle-Tacoma International Air¬ 
port. During the war he worked as a 
structural engineer with the Everett-Pa¬ 
cific Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com¬ 
pany in Everett. He has played an im¬ 
portant role since 1945 in developing 
Sea-Tac into one of the nation’s finest 
airports, representing a Port of Seattle 
and federal government investment of 
more than $25 million. An even greater 
responsibility has been the launching of 
a $35-million harbor development, be¬ 
gun in 1960 when he became chief engi¬ 
neer. He is recognized as an authority on 
small boat marinas, stemming from his 
close connection with the design and 
construction of the Shilshole Bay Ma¬ 
rina, and has written numerous articles 
and technical papers on his work. . . . 
The San Antonio Express News on Febru¬ 
ary 9, reported the marriage of Mary Aus¬ 
tin Rutherford to Walter Klingman. Miss 
Rutherford’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ward Beretta. . . . Egon E. Katt- 
winkel, M.D., of 65 Sterling Street. West 
Newton, died on March 15 at Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital. He was a graduate of 
M.I.T. in 1923 and Harvard Medical 
School in 1930. He began as an intern 


at Newton-Wellesley Hospital and later 
started a private practice of internal 
medicine. He retained his association 
with Newton-Wellesley Hospital through¬ 
out his life, serving as chief of cardiol¬ 
ogy. He was a past chief of medicine at 
the hospital and past-president of Boston 
Chapter, Massachusetts Heart Associa¬ 
tion. He was a member of the AMA, 
Massachusetts Medical Association, 
Charles River District Medical Society 
and Roxbury Society for Medical Im¬ 
provements. Also, he was past president 
of the Newton Medical Club and a mem¬ 
ber of the Alumni Council of M.I.T. and 
of the Tuesday Club. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Dorothy (Fish); two sons. Dr. Nor¬ 
man. of the Navy and John Kattwinkel, 
of Troy, N.Y.; a daughter, Mrs. Stephen 
Wilson of San Jose, Calif., and a sister, 
Mrs. B. Alden Thresher of Waban. Me¬ 
morial services were held at the Second 
Church, West Newton. Those of us who 
knew and worked with Egon are sad¬ 
dened by his sudden passing. 

The following changes in address have 
been reported: Charles R. Bailey, 809 
Rockview Court, Duluth, Minn. 55804; 
O. William Lowry, Sligh-Lowry Furni¬ 
ture Company, Holland, Mich.; Finn 
Kuhnle, Storetvedfoeien, Fana, Norway; 
Robert J. Hull, R.F.D. 1, Box 126, Col- 
rain, Mass.; Felipe Diaz-Ossa, P.O. Box 
84D, Santiago, Chile.—Forrest F. Lange, 
Secretary, 1196 Woodbury Avenue, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 03801; Bertrand A. 
MeKittriek, Assistant Secretary, 78 
Fletcher Street, Lowell, Mass. 01852. 

’24 

As this is being written your secretary 
is sitting across the desk from your class 
president who is engaged in a ’round-the- 
country telephone campaign. Our 40- 
Year Gift, the biggest of our alumni ca¬ 
reer, is to be announced at Alumni Day 
on June 15, and by mid-April it still left 
something to be desired. As you may re¬ 
member from George Knight’s recent let¬ 
ter, we now may count in all pledges to 
be paid before June 30, 1966. But these 
have to be known before Alumni Day of 
this year. That’s why the telephoning; 
and if you weren’t called and haven’t yet 
made your pledge, please do so now. 
Time is running out! . . . Between calls 
Paul reported on the April class luncheon 
at which there were 10 present. They 
were Walter Bagby, Tom Bundy, Ray 
Forsyth, Ham Lindstrom, Bill MacCal- 
lum, Paul Miller, Howard Stevens, Hen¬ 
ry Tanck, and Gavin Watson. Several 
regulars were unable to be there, but 
Tom Bundy, an occasional, and Messrs. 
Lindstrom and Watson, newcomers, 
helped fill the ranks. . . . Ray Lchrer's 
last African letter came from Cairo. He 
detailed some of their adventures with 
countless wild animals, told of the pover¬ 
ty and the flies in Addis Ababa, and of 
the trips to Luxor and the Aswan Dam, 
where 35.000 men (including 2,000 Rus¬ 
sian technicians) are working two 12- 
hour shifts. The African tour ended, the 
Lehrers headed for the continent. They 
will be home for Alumni Day. 
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Donald O. Kennedy, the peripatetic 
miner, has come back east. He’s been in 
Denver in recent years, but now is in 
Knoxville, Tenn. Presumably he is still a 
government agent. . . . Walter R. Weeks 
is an engineer in G.E.’s Light Military 
Electronics Department, Microelectronics 
Subsection. He is also an inventor with 
35 patents to his credit so far. They vary 
widely. There is one for a self-cleaning 
oven, for example; another for a hy¬ 
draulic thermostat bulb shielding device; 
and still another for a high-temperature 
shut-off switch. Then there are molded 
rubber goods, portable and major electri¬ 
cal appliances, and military equipment. 
Walter is a man of many interests. . . . 
The Phelps Dodge Corporation has an¬ 
nounced the formation of a new subsidi¬ 
ary to manufacture aluminum products 
“closely allied to its present line of cop¬ 
per products.” Edgar P. Dunlaevy, Presi¬ 
dent of W. D. Copper Products Corpora¬ 
tion, will serve as president and chief ex¬ 
ecutive officer of the new P. D. Aluminum 
Products Corporation as well. 

“For a doctor’s son who once drove a 
sightseeing bus around Boston 40-odd 
years ago, Ed Hanley has sure moved 
out! And his success has made him a bet¬ 
ter spokesman than most for private en¬ 
terprise.” That’s the lead paragraph in 
the lead story in a recent Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School Bulletin. It is a well done 
story about Ed, who is as valued an 
alumnus of H.B.S. as he is of M.I.T. 
What brought back almost forgotten 
memories of long ago to your secretary 
was that bit about “drove a sightseeing 
bus.” How many others remember when 
the Royal Blue Line came to the T.C.A. 
looking for both drivers and barkers? 
Some of us lasted through the whole 
summer and a couple even did it again 
the next year. Some of the corny cracks 
even come back: “On the right is the 
Bullethole House. The glass is over the 
builethole to prevent the tourists from 
stealing it.” And one of our classmates 
was short on memory but long on im¬ 
agination. His listeners ended their rides 
with very garbled if authentic sounding 
glmpses into our past history. Carl John¬ 
son, one of Ed’s fellow drivers, went 
canoeing below Concord Bridge while his 
passengers took in the sights, and was 
drowned. 

A fascinating and unique story from 
the Chicago Tribune details the door 
troubles of Mrs. Kochs, English wife of 
Chicago industrialist Herbert W. Kochs. 
Seems they have a home in fashionable 
South Kensington, and the old door was 
warped and drafty. So Mrs. Kochs had a 
modern front door installed. But a Mr. 
Anstruther, who owns two-thirds of the 
other houses in Thurloe Square, claimed 
it was out of character with the Victorian 
appearance of the square and took it to 
court. He won. Cost of a suitable replace¬ 
ment: $160. Cost of the 3-year court bat¬ 
tle: $4,200. Said Herb: “My wife is going 
to be pretty sore about this.” ... To John 
Fancher of Chatham, N.J., goes the sym¬ 
pathy of the class in the death of his wife 
after a long illness. . . . These are the last 
notes before our 40th Reunion. We won't 
be able to tell you what went on and 
what a good time was had by all until 


next fall. So the best way is to come and 
see for yourself. See you there, I hope.—- 
Henry B. Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, 
M.F.T., Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

25 

The 40th Reunion Gift Committee: 
Sam Spiker, Mac Levine, Fred Greer and 
your secretary met with Don Severance, 
’38, and Ken Brock, ’48, of the Alumni 
Association on March 26, 1964, and made 
plans for moving rapidly on the Gift Pro¬ 
gram. Many of you should have received 
letters from Sam and Mac asking you to 
serve on our 40th Reunion Committee; 
and since this report appears in print six 
weeks after it is compiled, it is hoped by 
now all of you have accepted the invi¬ 
tations. There is a big job to be done, and 
every member of the Class of ’25 will 
need to do his share. You will be hearing 
a great deal more about our goals and 
plans over the coming months, both from 
members of the class and through cor¬ 
respondence. . . . The Boston Herald on 
April 1, 1964, made note of the fact that 
Ralph F. Gow has been elected a director 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 
... A note from Bill Asbury’s secretary 
indicates that Bill has been hospitalized 
but is now home recuperating and ex¬ 
pects to be back to work shortly after the 
middle of April. . . . Announcements 
have reached this office of the deaths of 
three members of the class with no de¬ 
tails. Twitty Whaley passed away in Chi¬ 
cago on February 2, 1964. . . . Onslow 
S. Robinson died in West Tisbury, Mass., 
on March 3, 1964; and Thomas W. Tuttle 
died in Brooklyn, New York on March 
16, 1964.— F. L. Foster, Secretary, Room 
5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

26 

At five a.m. the sun was streaming in 
my bedroom at Pigeon Cove, and I have 
never learned to sleep in the day time. 
However if we build another house, as 
we hope some day, the bedroom will not 
be on the ocean side and it will not have 
a picture window. I have always had an 
idea, that I thought was original, until I 
recalled that Kayo in the Moon Mullins 
comic strip always sleeps in a drawer. My 
idea is to have a large drawer about the 
size of a coffin and comfortably lined. To 
go to bed you would get in, press a but¬ 
ton and it would slide into an air condi¬ 
tioned wall, nice and dark. A hotel the 
size of the Americana could be built in 
a basement. After all when asleep what 
difference does it make? How did 1 get 
off the track on such a nice, sunny morn¬ 
ing—especially since no one has ever 
showed a bit of interest in my idea. But 
you wait, 200 years from now when some 
archaeologist is reading our Class News 
and the population explosion has reached 
its peak! ... I have been rambling this 
morning because I knew my work was 
done for me. Mark Greer wrote recently 
from his home on Shipyard Road in Mid¬ 
dle Haddam, Conn.: “Dear George, Your 


March, 1964, ’26 Class News was most 
enjoyable. And, page 51 listing locations 
of Class Reunions should suggest excel¬ 
lent places for our 1966 Reunion. Do you 
suppose our reunion will include our 
wives? Bill Forrester and Mrs. Forrester 
entertained Mrs. Greer and me one eve¬ 
ning in Honolulu in February. Bill is fine. 
They are old time visitors to Honolulu. 
Bill is very interested in Austin Kelly’s 
project and has lined me up. Last week 
in New Haven. Conn., 1 was happy to 
find F.b Haskell available at lunch time. 
We enjoyed talking over old times. Eb is 
still busy at United Illuminating Com¬ 
pany. I get to Arlington, Mass., now and 
then. Our daughter’s husband is en¬ 
rolled in the Harvard Business School at 
age 35. He’s a brave man. A little work, 
some time devoted to Boy Scouting, a lit¬ 
tle time fishing and hunting and now golf 
again keep me occupied. Can you get me 
Emerson Wicks Eddy’s address? I re¬ 
ceive his Christmas cards from Vermont 
but there is no detailed address and my 
letter never reached him. He retired to 
Vermont. I hope to attend the ‘E.A.R.C. 
rowing or crew races listed on page 51 of 
the Review for March at Worcester, Mass., 
on May 16. In the past several years at 
these races I’ve never met an old M.I.T. 
grad. Maybe we could establish a meet¬ 
ing place. Best wishes. Sincerely, Mark 
Greer.” 

Then a few days later your pleading 
class secretary received another windfall, 
a letter from Bill Sessions: “Dear George: 
The M.I.T. Association of Cleveland 
sponsored a symposium in Cleveland re¬ 
cently and Jim Killian was the dinner 
speaker. At the same time we had a re¬ 
gional Class of 1926 reunion. Red Elm* 
endorf, Frank Schreiner and I were pres¬ 
ent from the Cleveland area. AI French 
flew his own plane up from Piqua. Char¬ 
lie Milem, from Sidney, Ohio, was here, 
and Bob Williamson came over from 
Erie, so that with Jim seven of us were 
on hand. Red Elmendorf is still with G.E. 
at Nela Park and has recently built a new 
house on a large piece of ground in an 
eastern Cleveland suburb. Frank Schrei¬ 
ner has retired and lives in Aurora, Ohio, 
when he isn’t traveling. Al French runs 
the French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
in Piqua, Charlie Milem says he is a 
farmer, and Bob Williamson is with G.E. 
in Erie. 1 continue in the practice of pat¬ 
ent law in Cleveland. Considering the 
fact that our 40th reunion is only two 
years away, I thought we all looked pretty 
good. The morning after the symposium, 
Marian and I started to drive to the West 
Coast. We spent a week at Tubac, Ariz., 
30 miles south of Tucson, and then went 
on to Rancho Sante Fe, Calif., sold the 
car in San Diego, and flew home in time 
for another snow storm. The Tucson 
area and Rancho Sante Fe are both very 
nice, and we saw quite a few retired peo¬ 
ple who seemed to be enjoying them¬ 
selves. Right now, though, I hope that 
retirement does not happen to me for at 
least a few more years; I have yet to 
see a place where I would like to live all 
year around. In January I had a hurry-up 
business trip to London and was lucky 
enough to have dinner with Dave and 
Kay Shepard at their attractive apart- 
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merit, only a few minutes walk from Gros- 
venor House where I was staying. This 
was on January 29, and we quietly cele¬ 
brated Dave’s 61st birthday. Dave and 
Kay both seemed fine. Much of the conver¬ 
sation was devoted to the Class of 1926 
and the plans of Austin Kelly's committee 
—that is when we could be diverted from 
the subject of trout fishing. With all good 
wishes, Sincerely, Bill Sessions.” These 
contributions should inspire more letters 
from classmates during the summer so 
that come fall we will have a nice little 
backlog. While you think of it take out 
that reminder list and add to it that you 
are going to write George Smith —a “pen¬ 
ny” postcard will do if enough of you 
remember. . . . Classmate H. C. Pete 
Ruggles recently wrote Pink Salmon and 
asked if anyone could supply a num¬ 
bered list of our classmates in the picture 
taken of our 25th at the Griswold. If any¬ 
one has such a list please send a copy to 
Pete whose address is 75 Prospect Street, 
Amityville, L.I., N.Y. 11701. When incor¬ 
porating letters in the notes I cannot 
gauge how much space has been consumed 
but 1 can guess, so my guess is to turn it 
off. so until July. Cheerio.— George W. 
Smith, Secretary, E. I. DuPont de Nem¬ 
ours & Company, 140 Federal Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

’27 

Frank Marcucella, President of the 
John A. Volpe Construction Company, is 
hard at work on three new construction 
projects: a veterans’ hospital in Gaines¬ 
ville, Fla., another hospital in Washing¬ 
ton. D.C., and a theater on the campus 
of Brandeis University. We hope that 
Frank put in a lot of time on the Florida 
project this spring. ... In the February 
notes, we reported Paul Vaughan's ad¬ 
dress to the A.S.M.E. annual meeting on 
“Factors Influencing Bearing Perform¬ 
ance in High-output Diesel Engines." For 
the excellence of the presentation, he has 
now been awarded the Speaker’s Award 
of the A.S.M.E. Oil and Gas Power Di¬ 
vision. Simultaneously, Paul has been 
named a fellow of A.S.M.E. . . . Clar¬ 
ence Wynd has been elected a trustee of 
the University of Rochester. He had for¬ 
merly served as chairman of the advisory 
committee for the University’s depart¬ 
ment of chemical engineering. . . . Dick 
Cults’ move from Schenectady to New 
York involved his assignment to the posi¬ 
tion of manager, special customer meet¬ 
ings, of General Electric Company. Dick 
reports that he and wife are enjoying liv¬ 
ing right in the heart of the big city and 
looks like he will be spending a lot of 
time at the World's Fair. . . . Eugene 
Herzog, who heads up his own electrical 
engineering consulting firm, has moved 
from Park Forest, Ill., to 26 Cliff Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Most of his past work has 
centered in Dayton. . . . Darcy A. 
Young, Jr. has moved from Rochester, 
N.Y., to P.O. Box 98, Peterboro, N.H. 

. . . Albert F. Schaad’s new address in 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., is 13 Lexing¬ 
ton Drive.— Joseph S. Harris, Secretary, 
Masons Island, Mystic. Conn. 06355. 


’28 

On Friday, April 3, we had a pleasant 
one-martini luncheon in Concord, Mass., 
with Jim Donovan, your Class Treasurer, 
and Charlie Worthen, your Class Agent. 
Ralph Jope, our President, was to attend 
but was called into an important commit¬ 
tee meeting at The Review offices at the 
last moment. We talked briefly of class 
matters and soon indulged ourselves in 
some of our work problems and business 
plans. Ralph and Jim are about to bring 
out a new product that requires a fairly 
substantial investment: and Charlie, these 
past many years promotion manager for 
General Radio Company, offered a few 
suggestions on early promotion methods 
for this new project. It wasn't long before 
we all described thoughts on retirement. 
Jim said he would probably never retire, 
and Charlie said he certainly hoped to re¬ 
tire and travel over some of the highways 
and byways of the world. Charlie re¬ 
ported some fairly good gifts to the 
Alumni Fund by a few of our classmates, 
and these have encouraged him in his 
work. He hopes that these gifts are per¬ 
suasive examples to others who have 
been delinquent. . . . We note in a news 
release that crossed our desk recently 
that Benny Hough was to be principal 
after-dinner speaker at a meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on 
April 29 at the University of Vermont. 
They introduced Benny in the news re¬ 
lease as a former professor of civil engi¬ 
neering at Cornell University, author of 
"Basic Soils Engineering,” and a member 
of the consulting firm of B. K. Hough. 

A recent letter from George Bernat, 
320 Morningside Drive, Sarasota, Fla., 
congratulated us on a "newsy” column 
that he enjoyed reading. The realization 
that we had at least one fan upset us for 
the remainder of the day. He continued: 
"We have given up the apartment in New 
York City which you mentioned in a re¬ 
cent issue and now plan to spend most of 
our time here in Sarasota. Ruth could not 
take the smog in N.Y.C., and I did not 
enjoy living away most of the time, so I 
resigned from the work I was doing with 
the Century Sportswear Company. We do 
hope to take occasional trips to various 
parts of the globe and break up the mo¬ 
notony of retirement in this manner.” He 
requested Bill Hurst's address, which we 
have already forwarded to him; and we 
herewith transmit his regards to Abe 
Woolf, Jim Donovan. Ralph Jope and all 
other classmates in the Boston area. 

We assume that it is always embarrass¬ 
ing to a man to publish the story of his 
life, no matter how brief that story might 
be, while he is alive and still in the best 
of health, particularly if that story fol¬ 
lows a pattern of Horatio Alger. We men¬ 
tioned in our notes last month that the 
Houston Chronicle of February 23 pub¬ 
lished the story, under the byline of Jim 
Clark, that was a biographical sketch of 
Bill Hurst. As we all know. Bill is a very 
modest fellow, and the most we could get 
out of him at the reunion personal report 
was: “I’m engaged in petroleum reservoir 
engineering. My family life is happy. I 
work like hell. My recreation is sailing.” 


We publish the following with apologies 
to Bill, because this story is typical of a 
very large group of our classmates. “One 
way to get rich is to accumulate more 
cash than you need to meet all of your 
requirements. Another way is to make al¬ 
most enough to meet those requirements 
while you are exercising your mind to 
your heart’s content. William Hurst 
chose the latter. So, last Wednesday night 
at the fancy new Americana Hotel in 
New York he marched up to the podium 
and received the Anthony F. Lucas Med¬ 
al for Achievement, the annual award 
made by the American Institute of Min¬ 
ing Engineers. The heartwarming story of 
Bill Hurst should inspire young people to 
enter the field of science and technology 
and strive to be the best. 

“Born in 1905 to a poor immigrant 
Boston family from Estonia, Bill Hurst 
rose through the ranks the hard way, and 
when he received the Lucas Medal he 
joined company with petroleum industrial 
immortals. Hurst now lives in Houston 
and occupies two small offices in the Bank 
of the Southwest Building. As a boy he 
chose vocational training (hoping to be¬ 
come a machinist and instrument maker) 
in Boston’s Quincy Grammar School. He 
continued at Mechanics Art High School, 
and became imbued with the idea of go¬ 
ing to Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, an almost impossible dream for a 
poor boy. But when he finished high 
school ‘magna cum laude’ he found him¬ 
self in possession of a scholarship to 
M.I.T. and the world opened for his nat¬ 
ural genius. Last week Bill Hurst recalled 
the night he graduated from high school. 
He had worked hard all that day and was 
late for the ceremonies. The principal 
upbraided him, and he almost walked out 
until he was grabbed and told he was to 
receive the highest honors and the M.I.T. 
scholarship. At M.I.T. the first day he 
was fascinated with a Professor Passano 
who demonstrated mathematically how 
the draft entering a classroom window 
could affect the rate at which the win¬ 
dow could be closed. This simple demon¬ 
stration led him to major in calculus and 
mathematics. He was constantly inspired 
by the dedicated teachers at M.I.T. and 
he learned well, taking a master’s degree 
in 1929. 

“At Bethlehem Steel in Buffalo, his 
first job, he observed heat effects from 
blast furnaces, open hearths and soaking 
pits and later was able to apply heat 
transmission as the diffusivity equation 
to the water drive that existed in the 
Woodbine formation of the great East 
Texas oil field. From these observations, 
and the pioneering application of mathe¬ 
matics to reservoir mechanics, Hurst con¬ 
tributed vastly important science and 
technology to reservoir control in both 
oil and gas production. A few years ago 
the Arabian American Oil Company 
asked him to perform certain water drive 
calculations for the Safaniya field in 
Saudi Arabia in an extremely short pe¬ 
riod of time. He made the computation 
in days, a job that ordinarily would re¬ 
quire weeks or months. By this act he had 
developed the simplified material balance 
calculations by the application of the La¬ 
place transformations, and in so doing 
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plowed a new field in petroleum science. 
Recently he carried out similar studies in 
simplified material balance equations to 
apply to gas storage aquifers in the Chi¬ 
cago area. William Hurst thinks reser¬ 
voir engineering is still important. But he 
believes well completion is even more im¬ 
portant in today’s deep drilling. ‘What we 
need now are diggers who know how to 
bring in a well.’ he said.”— Hernion S. 
Swartz, Secretary, 27 Muzzey Street, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. 

’30 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, the 
annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Center drew a sizable audience to hear 
Dr. Killian and Congressman Miller 
speak on “Science and Public Policy.” 
Our class attendance record was rather 
better than usual. Since Henry Pattison 
presided, he and Mrs. Pattison were seated 
on the dais. At the ’29-’30 table we had 
Jane and Bob Armstrong, Chesley. ’31, 
and Morris Young and “Tull” Houston. 
As previously noted in this space. Bob is 
vice-president of Celanese Corporation 
and Morris is an ophthalmologist. The 
Young’s daughter. Sherry, is planning to 
go into medicine and thinking about a 
premedical course at M.I.T. Tull is still 
carrying on his industrial real estate busi¬ 
ness in Newark. He has a son at Dart¬ 
mouth and two daughters 16 and 10. . . . 
Ted Ross (Irvine E.) is manager of In¬ 
duction Motor Engineering for General 
Electric in Fort Wayne, Ind., and is con¬ 
cerned with the design and manufacture 
of sub-fractional induction and shaded 
pole motors. The Rosses have two sons, 
David and Philip, who graduated from 
Michigan State and Indiana respectively. 
Daughter Kathy, who accompanied her 
parents to the 30th Reunion, is now at 
Indiana. Ted is active in church work as 
treasurer, choir director and member of 
the building committee. He is a fellow of 
A.I.E.E. and received the Fort Wayne 
“citizen-engineer” award in 1958. He re¬ 
ports having recently seen Irving Dow, 
who retired from the Navy Department in 
1961. . . . Stan Russell is president and 
treasurer of Johnston-Foster Company, 
Inc., industrial and commercial painters 
and decorators. He apparently has been 
doing quite a chunk of work for the In¬ 
stitute including the DuPont gym, Comp¬ 
ton Lab. Kresge Auditorium, Chapel and 
the new Women’s Dorm. The Russells 
have two sons: Stan Jr., who graduated 
from Harvard College and Business 
School and is working in San Francisco: 
and Robert, who graduated from Harvard 
and is a student at Columbia Medical 
School. Stan, Sr. is a director of the Bos¬ 
ton Executive's Association and active in 
church work. 

Ralph Scott is executive vice-president 
of Osborn Engineering Company, Con¬ 
sulting Engineers of Cleveland, Ohio. He 
is a fellow of the A.S.C.E. and lecturer at 
Fenn College. He reports having worked 
with Cedric Roberts on an Erie Railroad 
freight repair shop program at Meadville, 
Pa. . . . Asa “/.eke” Shannon is in 
charge of project planning for the Mis¬ 


souri River Division, Corps of Engineers. 
His division is concerned with the plan¬ 
ning of major dams on the Missouri and 
its tributaries, as well as major military in¬ 
stallations in the Missouri River region. 
The Shannon’s daughter Lorene gradu¬ 
ated from Omaha University in fine arts 
(sculpture) and expects to receive a de¬ 
gree in architecture from Carnegie Tech 
in June, 1964. . . . Joe Shelley is asso¬ 
ciate professor of history of architecture 
at Columbia's School of Architecture. He 
apparently spends his summers at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo, where he participates 
in the summer program of a private pre¬ 
paratory school. Last summer, in collabo¬ 
ration with a music teacher and several 
students, he built a small harpsichord 
and a clavichord. He is also writing a 
book on design and translating an early 
French Renaissance treatise on architec¬ 
ture. He reports that from time to time he 
sees Fred Markham, who is practicing ar¬ 
chitecture in Provo, Utah. . . . Bob Si- 
dur is with Western Electric in N.Y.C. 
working in government communications 
systems. The Sidurs live in Maplewood, 
N.J. Their older daughter, Patricia, is 
married with two children. Son Richard 
graduated from Utah State and is study¬ 
ing for his doctorate at Stanford. Younger 
daughter, Charlotte, is in high school. 

Felix Padilla writes that he is “owner 
and president” of Namei Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, a combination high school and 
college in Mandaluyong, a suburb of Ma¬ 
nila. It appears that one of Felix’ princi¬ 
pal problems as a school administrator 
arises out of the fact that there is a great 
shortage of books in the Philippines. In 
commenting on this problem he says: “I 
wonder if you could possibly lend a help¬ 
ing hand to a fellow alumnus. I estab¬ 
lished a college in Manila in 1946 and a 
high school in 1961 whose enrollments 
keep on increasing every year and as a 
requirement by the government, I have to 
increase the library books in direct pro¬ 
portion to the increase in student popula¬ 
tion. Could il be possible to extend your 
help by donating old and secondhand 
books? The school is founded not for 
profit-motive, but as a humble contribu¬ 
tion to my country for the purpose of 
elevating the education of the people, as 
ignorance is a very fertile breeding 
ground of Communism.” 

My inquiry concerning the type of book 
Felix would like to have failed to elicit 
any details; apparently any book useful to 
a high school or college student in con¬ 
nection with his school work would be 
gratefully received. My suggestion is that 
if you feel inclined to help Felix out, 
you either 1) send such books as you have 
available directly to Felix at 123 Avenue 
Mabini, Mandaluyong, Rizal. P.I., or 2) 
if you prefer to make a monetary contri¬ 
bution, send me a check. I find that 
Barnes & Noble here in New York have 
an extensive stock of used school books 
and make periodic shipments to the Phil¬ 
ippines. I will undertake to convert your 
contributions into suitable books and ar¬ 
range for their shipment to Felix in 
Manila.... Changes of address: Lawrence 
Gonzalez, American Embassy, APO 292, 
New York; Wilfred Howard, U.S. AID/ 
China APO 63-Box 7, San Francisco, 


Calif.; I.udwig Jandris, 172 North Main 
Street, South Hadley Falls, Mass.— Gor¬ 
don K. Lister, Secretary, 530 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 36, N.Y.; Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries: Charles T. Abbott, 26 Richard 
Road, Lexington 73, Mass.; Louise Hall, 
Box 6636, College Station, Durham, 
N.C.; Ralph W. Peters, 16 Whitestone 
Lane, Rochester 18. N.Y. 

32 

Frank R. Cook, Course XVI, President 
of Science Management Corporation, a 
Denver firm specializing in management 
services for science based companies, has 
an interesting operation going. An Infor¬ 
mation Services section of the company 
will research and digest for clients the 
technical information in any area of inter¬ 
est. A Marketing Section will advise west¬ 
ern industries on the new technologies 
deriving from aerospace research. And a 
new division called New Directions for 
Corporations will match a company’s re¬ 
sources with new and future market fac¬ 
tors. Frank was earlier head of the devel¬ 
opment branch of the War Department 
General Staffs Research and Develop¬ 
ment Division and later director of aero¬ 
nautical research and development plan¬ 
ning for Honeywell before coming to 
Denver to found Colorado’s first avionics 
company manufacturing airborne power 
supplies. . . . Oliver H. Scharnberg, 
Course XV, has been elected vice-presi¬ 
dent of John P. Chase, Inc., investment 
counsel in Boston. He will continue as 
vice-president and director of Craftsman 
Life Insurance Company. . . . Lawrence 
Berk, Course IV-A, while a radar engi¬ 
neer for the Raytheon Company, also pur¬ 
sued the avocation of teaching modern 
music. In 1945 his avocation got the 
better of his vocation and the Berklee 
School of Music has resulted. Today 
Lawrence presides over a faculty of 40 
and a student body of 240 who show a 
remarkable dedication to teaching, study¬ 
ing. and creating jazz. In the close-knit 
world of jazz, obscure only to the world 
at large, the school has become a beacon 
and a mecca to which major band leaders 
look for a vital supply of fresh new musi¬ 
cal talent. It certainly appears that Law¬ 
rence is doing what he enjoys and it may 
not be too far removed from creative com¬ 
munications engineering. 

We have too many changes of address 
to report fully in these columns, but your 
secretary will be glad to help you locate 
any classmate of whom you have lost 
track. There are a few address changes 
which should have a newsworthy story be¬ 
hind them which we regret we do not have 
to pass along to you: Ralph D. Patch, 
Course X-A. from Darien. Conn., to Esso 
Standard Italiana. 40 Via Assarotti, Gen¬ 
oa, Italy; Thomas H. Jenkins, Course II, 
from Houston, Texas, to Bechtal Inter¬ 
national Company, 37 Avenue Pierre de 
Serbie, Paris 8, France; Modesto Ulloa, 
Course X. from Rome, Italy, to Calle 
Juan Maria Perez 2711, Apartado 401, 
Pocitos. Montevideo, Uruguay, South 
America: Lawrence A. Ludwig, Course I. 
from Adelaide. Australia, to 682 East 
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37th Street, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. ... We 
also regret to notify you of the death of 
Alan B. Burns, Course I, on December 
11, 1963.— Elwood W. Schafer, Secretary, 
Room 10-318, M.I.T., Cambridge 39. 

’33 

I have before me a picture of the Gil¬ 
lette daily shaving class showing three 
fellows shaving at the same mirror— 
quite a trick, I assure you. It is difficult 
to be sure who is shaving whom! I have 
the picture because our own Meyer 
Shnitzler heads the 90-man research de¬ 
partment at Gillette. Meyer and his staff 
are working on the uses of stainless steel. 
. . . This one is refreshing, although a bit 
uncomfortable to the few remaining Re¬ 
publicans. The headline says, in effect, 
the Democrats selected a novice, Lynn A. 
Williams, Jr., as their candidate for Con¬ 
gress in the 13th Illinois District, North 
Cook County. If this Williams is a nov¬ 
ice, I am an Oriental. Lynn was gradu¬ 
ated from Yale, and Harvard Law, then, 
did post-graduate work at M.I.T. Being a 
Republican, I can’t wish him success, but 
I can, and sincerely, offer congratula¬ 
tions on his selection as a candidate. 

This one is astounding—an engineer 
(now architect) writing poetry! From De¬ 
troit comes a poem entitled "The Troup¬ 
ers,” by Berj Tashjian, a project architect 
with King, Lewis, Inc. Berj tells us that 
his poem took third prize in Poetry, 1963 
ARARAT, a monthly publication. And, 
his $10 prize went to the Institute. Good 
for ol’ Berj. There must be a number of 
us with talent like Berj’s; talent that could 
be put to work for the Bob Kimball Fund 
(more on that later). Surely there are 
many who are poets, writers, composers, 
whose talents are professional enough for 
a try at something. However, let us not 
lose sight of our objective; you furnish 
the talent, collect the money, and send it 
to the Alumni Association. Failing that, 
why not write Berj a note, with a copy to 
me, asking for a copy of the poem, and 
giving him a short essay on your progress 
over the years. Berj's address upon re¬ 
quest. . . . The above is all news, and re¬ 
cent. These few items that follow are 
about men whose stories have appeared 
in recent issues of The Review: Dayton 
Clewell, who has been elected senior vice- 
president of Socony Mobil; a short re¬ 
view on Bob Winters future (Ye gods, 
with a past and present like that enjoyed 
by Bob, no one needs to guess about his 
future. If a Canadian has to run it, 
chances are it will be Bob); Phil Cole¬ 
man's election as president of Bristol 
Brass; the announcement of David B. 
Smiths appointment as visiting professor 
of electrical engineering at the Moore 
School. University of Pennsylvania. 
Dave’s specific duties sum up about as 
follows: pursue studies of. and develop¬ 
ment of, a graduate level curriculum in 
the aspects of technical innovation and 
systems engineering. Would it be fair to 
ask Dave, in confidence, what this means? 

We have the results of the class elec¬ 
tion. It is my great pleasure to announce 
that the slate of officers which appeared 


in the March issue, has been elected 
unanimously. A couple of officers voted, 
by omission, for themselves. Notable 
among these, were Goodridge (orally), 
George Henning, and .Tim Turner. I can’t 
mention any of the other classmates, as 
they refused to include information on 
themselves. I didn’t need the votes, I 
needed information—gossip, facts, hear¬ 
say, anything! The Alumni Association 
furnishes all class secretaries with press 
clippings, and they are a life saver. But 
that way, we hear only from men who 
are in the public prints. We must have 
many private sources of information, un¬ 
less this column is to become a news 
story review. 

1 have a fine letter from Jim Turner, 
Talon, Meadville, and a more loyal and 
dependable classmate would be hard to 
locate. I also had a short note from 
George Henning with his vote enclosed. 
Jim, George, and Ed Goodridge, Presi¬ 
dent, met earlier in the month, in N.Y.C., 
and, among other things, they discussed 
the status of the Bob Kimball Scholar¬ 
ship Fund. They now tell me that all 
moneys donated by the class to the Insti¬ 
tute during the years 1964 and 1965, will 
be credited to the Fund. The goal is am¬ 
bitious; although I have no final figure on 
how much we have to raise. So it rests 
with all of us, and there will be no rest. 
Mention will be made in every set of 
class notes from now on. We are com¬ 
mitted for the amount of money which 
will cover a complete scholarship, in 
memory of a dear friend of us all. We 
must hope for a few larger than average 
donations, of course, but every classmate 
should be willing to make a donation, 
even if it is very nominal indeed. Not 
only do we wish to put the project over 
with a bang, but we also want a very 
large percentage of the class making 
some donation, however small. We will 
really put the pressure on at the end of 
both years when you fellows are casting 
around for a place to put your deducti¬ 
bles, but, it is unnecessary to wait until 
year end. Why not make this year’s do¬ 
nation now? 

After two weeks around the cattle cir¬ 
cuit, I return to find a letter from Bill 
Pleasants, written from Green Bank, 
W. Va., where he is chief engineer of Na¬ 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory, op¬ 
erated by Associated Universities, Inc., 
of which M.I.T. is one. Bill is in the proc¬ 
ess of designing a radio telescope for 
much higher frequency, and better accu¬ 
racy. Bill has recently been at the Insti¬ 
tute visiting with Professor Mar of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering, and Lincoln Labo¬ 
ratory, both consultants on his project. 
He intends, he says, to take a few short 
courses at the Institute next summer. Bill 
seems to find himself in a spot, common 
to a lot of us; lack of education.'. . . Too 
late to classify is a note from our own 
Bill Baur, who has been with General 
Electric for many years. Bill offered his 
vote, on the straight ticket basis. He 
qualifies for getting his name in the pa¬ 
per by writing a personal note. He 
wishes, first, to offer the appreciation of 
his good wife and himself for the good 
job the 30th reunion committee did for 
us all. Thanks, Bill. Bill lives in the Dela¬ 


ware Valley area, and belongs to the 
M.I.T. Club (of that location) and at¬ 
tends meetings. Now, is that not another 
good place for you men to pick up gossip 
for this column? Incidentally, Bill is 
strong for a formal 35th Reunion, an 
opinion in which I, and your president 
concur. Bill, since the 30th, has become a 
grandfather, and, by writing a note, 
qualifies as a charter member. He calls 
himself a “Pure Engineer and Dreamer 
Designer,” and now is working in the 
field of Power Conversion, and mentions 
Silicon Rectifiers, just as though he 
thought I would understand. 

Belatedly, we hear of the passing of 
one of our classmates, Don N. Higgins, 
Jr., of Houston, Texas. Also, belatedly, 
Don’s family has our deepest sympathy, 
and best wishes; if any or all of us can 
help, now or later, please get in touch 
with us. I would like to hear from Duke 
Selig, if he has any particulars on Don’s 
passing. . . . That’s it for now, fellows. 
Let us have a few more personal notes. I 
will keep asking.— Warren J. Henderson, 
Secretary, Fort Rock Farm, Exeter, N.H. 

’34 

In the expectation that this issue of 
The Review will reach you a week before 
our 30th Reunion at the Wychmere Har¬ 
bor Club, Harwichport, on June 12-14, 
the reunion committee has one more 
chance to assure a warm welcome to 
classmates who find at this last minute 
that they can come after all. All that is 
needed is an immediate note to commit¬ 
tee chairman Norman Krini, Room 33- 
213, M.I.T., with a $15 reservation check 
payable to the Class of ’34. If time is too 
short for the mail, telephone reunion 
headquarters at UN-4-6900, Extension 
2265 during the day, or Norman’s home 
phone 617-332-2774, during the eve¬ 
ning. The mid-April count of reunion 
reservations is 66 classmates with 59 
wives and 6 children, almost all arriving 
on Friday. A fine program has been 
planned. For those who are driving to the 
Cape, the recommended route is to fol¬ 
low Route 6 (Cape Highway) to Exit 10, 
and turn right to Harwich Center. There 
turn left, then first right to Route 28. 
Turn left on Route 28 then first right 
(Snow Inn Road) to the club. Any class¬ 
mate coming by air or rail who would 
like a lift to the Cape should phone re¬ 
union headquarters.— Harold E. Thayer, 
Secretary, 415 West Jackson Road, Web¬ 
ster Groves 19, Mo.; M. S. Stevens, Sec¬ 
retary, 9 Glenfield Road, Barrington, 
R.I.; J. P. Eder, Secretary, 1 Lockwood 
Road, Riverside, Conn.; G. K. Crosby, 
Secretary, 44 Deepwood Road, Darien, 
Conn.; Norman B. Krini, Reunion Chair¬ 
man, Room 33-213, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39. Mass. 

’35 

I.eo Beckwith sat at the same table as 
Larry Hall at the last Alumni Council 
dinner. Larry is the new president of New 
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Hampshire Insurance Company, Man¬ 
chester, N.H. He joined the company in 
1944 after field work as a civil engineer 
following graduation. He was named vice- 
president in 1957 and executive vice-pres¬ 
ident of the New Hampshire Board of 
Underwriters, chairman of the board of 
governors of the New England Fire In¬ 
surance Rating Association, a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, a director of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, and a member of various 
other industry committees. A resident of 
Amherst, he is a trustee of the Elliot Hos¬ 
pital and the Manchester Savings Bank, as 
well as a director of several of the New 
Hampshire Insurance Company’s affiliated 
corporations. Larry is married to the for¬ 
mer Elizabeth Gale and is the father of 
two sons, David, currently a junior at 
Yale University and Lawrence, Jr., in his 
first year at Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute. 

Roy P. Whitney is dean and vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
as well as general chairman. Research 
and Development Division, the Technical 
Association of the Pplp and Paper In¬ 
dustry. If Roy reads these notes, I hope 
he will write and tell us what he does in 
his spare time out in Appleton, Wis. . . . 
Gerry Golden’s new address is 83 Ham- 
mondswood Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

. . . Colonel John W. Hansborough has 
moved to 2014 Travis Heights Boule¬ 
vard, Austin, Texas, from Seattle. ... A 
number of our classmates were seen at the 
I.E.E.E. show and convention in New 
York City back in March: Gerry Rich was 
there all the way from Santa Cruz. Calif., 
and promised a long letter for the next 
Review. Howard Beck and Forrest Gold¬ 
smith were kept busy at the BTU Engi¬ 
neering booth as were George Sweetnam, 
’33, and Joe Keithley, ’37, at their re¬ 
spective booths of United-Carr Fastener 
and Keithley Instruments. 

Pete Grant was also at the same Alum¬ 
ni Council dinner, and Leo reports that 
Pete is in the process of setting up his 
own new company for research and con¬ 
sulting. Cason Rucker was the third ’35er 
Leo saw there. Cason “hasn’t changed a 
bit, looks great, and is with the Factory 
Mutual Insurance Company laboratory in 
Norwood.” Leo adds: “After dinner we 
listened to a talk by Julius Stratton, ’23, 
regarding the present undergraduates. 
After seeing some of the statistics on the 
caliber of the students applying to Tech, 
the Alumni in the audience realized that 
we were darn lucky to have gone to 
school when we did. We probably not 
only couldn’t qualify for admissions to¬ 
day, but I don’t think we would have 
even qualified for the group that was 
turned down. At any rate, it was a very 
interesting evening and we learned a lot 
more about the problems and real prog¬ 
ress being made at M.I.T.” ... I am 
sure I speak for my classmates in extend¬ 
ing sympathy to Mrs. Wiener on the sud¬ 
den death of Professor Norbert Wiener 
in Sweden. Many of us had him in class. 
I missed that, but I did have some won¬ 
derful summers with him climbing moun¬ 
tains around Sandwich, N.H., where our 
summer homes were less than two miles 


apart. . . . Last call for Alumni Day. We 
shall be looking for you under the 1935 
banner.—Allan Q. Mowatt, Secretary, 61 
Beaumont Avenue, Newtonville 60, 
Mass.; Regional Secretaries, Edward C. 
Edgar, Kerry Lane, Chappaqua, N.Y.; 
Hal L. Bemis, 510 Avonwood Road, Hav- 
erford, Pa.; Edward J. Collins, 904 Mer¬ 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; and Ger¬ 
ald C. Rich, 105 Pasatiempo Drive, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

u 

As you read these notes, bear in mind, 
that the deadline date for their prepara¬ 
tion coincided with that for Uncle Sam’s 
annual horror and that of the Common¬ 
wealth. Ah me! I was muchly cheered by 
a recent note from Doug Cairns who had 
no news to report but wrote anyway. 
Thank you, Doug. I quote: “No one but 
Bob Gillette and me is silly enough to 
spend his life in a country that has the 
best skiing, hunting, fishing, boating and 
living in the United States. Especially if 
you can spend a few weeks each winter 
in one of the more southern climes. We’re 
still peddling gasoline and heating oils 
with some side lines in real estate devel¬ 
opments, natural gas explorations, and 
politics of course. Our youngest son grad¬ 
uates (hopefully) from Syracuse this June. 
After that the grandfolks are going to 
have more time and money to enjoy what 
we came to Vermont to do in the first 
place.” Doug’s address is Champlain Oil 
Company, Burlington, Vt. . . . I have 
two addresses to report: John B. Roberts 
at 2303 West 11th Street. Wilmington, 
Del.; and James Seth at 639 Ulfinian Way 
in Martinez, Calif.; and I am still at the 
same old stand.—Alice H. Kimball, Sec¬ 
retary, 20 Everett Avenue, Winchester, 
Mass. 01890. 

’39 

To get the very latest information pos¬ 
sible in this monthly column concerning 
(he 25th Reunion on June 12 through 14, 
it took a delayed deadline with the co¬ 
operation of The Review editors, plus 
some last minute telephoning to Chair¬ 
man George Becsley at his Servend, Inc., 
office in Waltham. Mass. So here’s the 
latest, as of April 21: at least 175 Alum¬ 
ni, 160 wives, and 200 children are ex¬ 
pected to sign in at Baker House for the 
biggest 25-year affair our class will ever 
have! And if any doubting '39ers wish to 
challenge that comment, there’s still time 
and space for some last minute registra¬ 
tions. Phone or wire Seymour Sheinkopf 
at 205 Wolcott Road, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 02167 (Business phone: Area 617, 
298-9300: Home phone: Area 617, 566- 
3167). And if you can’t reach Seymour, 
try George at the Servend phone: 617, 
893-7310. But call someone, and quick! 
Seymour also points out that you are 
welcome to come for a part of the week¬ 
end even if conflicts prevent full attend¬ 
ance. Cost will be pro-rated accordingly. 

We need more wives to send along 


news of husbands’ promotions, like the 
following item from the Westport (Conn.) 
Town Crier, sent to me by Doris Lyons: 
“Lawrence M. Lyons, VI, has been ap¬ 
pointed manufacturing manager of the 
Burndy Corporation. Norwalk. Conn. 
Prior to this new appointment, Lyons 
was manufacturing manager, Utility-In¬ 
dustrial Division, and has served in vari¬ 
ous manufacturing management capaci¬ 
ties since joining Burndy in 1940. 
Burndy, a leading manufacturer of elec¬ 
trical connectors and related equipment, 
his plants in Norwalk, Milford, and 
North Haven, Conn., Toledo and Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, New York City, and Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. Larry, a registered profes¬ 
sional engineer, and a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic En¬ 
gineers, lives at 41 High Point Road, 
Westport.” Thank you, Doris. . . . Aaron 
White’s work on the Class Book for the 
reunion unearthed one sad news item. 
The biographical Data Questionnaire was 
returned for Felix W’aitkus, XVI, by 
Lance B. Jones, a friend of the Waitkus 
family. Colonel Waitkus passed on in 
June. 1956. His address at the time was 
429 Ridge Court, Kohler, Wis. I believe 
that his wife Martha and son Phillip are 
still there in Kohler. Phillip is studying 
for his Ph.D. at Tulane University, New 
Orleans. Mr. Jones filled out the ques¬ 
tionnaire for Colonel Waitkus and I will 
summarize: Upon graduation, he was 
commissioned into the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, where he served as Assistant Air 
Force Plant Representative at Boeing Air¬ 
craft, in Seattle, until 1945. For a few 
months prior to release from active duty, 
he served as deputy base commander at 
Lubbock with the responsibility of pre¬ 
paring some 1200 B-17 aircraft for stor¬ 
age at the base. From 1946 to 1951, he 
worked first as a sales engineer for Boe¬ 
ing and then as project co-ordinator on 
the military modifications contracts. He 
was recalled to duty in 1951 to serve in 
the Inspector General’s office on procure¬ 
ment inspection. In 1954, he was sent to 
Europe as chief. Procurement Surveil¬ 
lance Division. 

W. Robert Hydeman, XVIII, a special¬ 
ist in management information and data 
processing, has joined George Fry and 
Associates as director of management 
services, in the Western Division head¬ 
quarters of Fry in Los Angeles. Hyde¬ 
man. a former manager of systems and 
procedures planning for Lockheed Mis¬ 
siles and Space Company, is also serving 
currently as chairman of the College of 
Management Information of the Institute 
of Management Sciences. He is a gradu¬ 
ate of Miami University, Ohio, received 
his M.A. in mathematics from Syracuse, 
and did graduate work at both M.I.T. and 
George Washington University. He lives 
at 3366 Ross Road. Palo Alto, Calif.— 
Oswald Stewart, Secretary, P. O. Box 
1238. Moravian Station, Bethlehem, Pa. 
18018. 

43 

How the years do slip by! With the 
memories of a gala 20th class reunion still 
fresh in mind, a group met in Cambridge 
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in April to start planning the 25th. Class 
President Jim Hoey, Jr. announced the 
appointment of Edmund R. “Ned” Swan- 
berg as Chairman of the 25th Reunion 
Gift Committee. Also present were Jim 
.McDonough, Class Agent; Ken Wad- 
leigh, Dean of Student Affairs; Ken War¬ 
den, who was chairman of our 20th Re¬ 
union; yours truly: and Ken Brock, ’48, of 
the M.I.T. Alumni Fund staff. Ned kept us 
working from 7 p.m. until midnight, and 
it is a sure thing that under his capable 
leadership our class will be proud of its 
gift when it is presented to M.I.T. in June 
of 1968. Ned. who has been active in com¬ 
munity affairs in New Canaan, Conn., 
where he resides, is a general partner and 
director of research of Scudder. Stevens & 
Clark, investment counsel, of New York. 
The June reunion at Tech beckons one 
and all. and is a great get-together. See 
you there.—Richard M. Feingold, Secre¬ 
tary, 10 North Main Street, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 06107; John W. McDonough, 
Jr„ Assistant Secretary, 525 North Lin¬ 
coln Street. Hinsdale. Ill.; Christian J. 
Matthew, Assistant Secretary, Research 
Specialties Company. Richmond, Calif. 

46 

A recent article from the Boston Globe 
tells of John A. Knauss’ new activities. 
Dr. Knauss was director of research at 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanography at 
La Jolla, Calif. He has recently been ap¬ 
pointed dean of the School of Oceanog¬ 
raphy at the University of Rhode Is¬ 
land. The graduate school offers both 
master's and Ph.D. programs, and John 
predicts that the school will soon be turn¬ 
ing out nearly a dozen trained oceanog¬ 
raphers a year. . . . Ralph W. Raw son. 
vice-president and assistant to the presi¬ 
dent of Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora¬ 
tion. is leaving the firm to become presi¬ 
dent and member of the board of Firth 
Sterling. Inc.. Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of special steel alloys, wires and tools. 
Ralph graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1939 and received his mas¬ 
ter’s from M.I.T. in 1946. . . . Carroll J. 
Brown has joined The Singer Company 
as director of management development. 
After receiving his M.S. from M.I.T., he 
served on the faculty from 1946 to 1955, 
teaching industrial management. He has 
been associated with Mobil Oil Company 
and Standard-Vacuum Oil Company since 
then. Carroll, wife Elizabeth, and chil¬ 
dren Jonathan and Elizabeth live at Dawn 
Harbor Lane. Riverside, Conn. 

We have the follow ing new addresses to 
report: Stanley A. Young, Jr., 32 Amherst 
Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.; Rev¬ 
erend Robert l rquhart, 5801 South 
Campbell. Chicago 21, III.; John R. Te- 
desco, 7711 Heming Place, Springfield, 
Va.: Earl D. Roinig, 836 Main Street, 
Reading, Mass.; David A. Kleinman, 411 
Huntington Avenue. Plainfield, N.J.; 
Robert L. Jacks, The M. W. Kellogg 
Company, 711 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y.; George R. Grainger, 15449 Darien 
Way. Clearwater, Fla.; Salvatore R. 
Chiefa, 4690 N.W. 5th Street, Plantation, 
Ft. Lauderdale. Fla.: Robert J. Campbell, 


Beech Hill Road, Pleasantville, N.Y.; and 
Dominic Amara, 19044 Marilla, North- 
ridge, Calif. Happy Father’s Day.—John 
A. Maynard, Secretary, 25 Pheasant 
Lane, North Oaks, St. Paul 10, Minn. 

’49 

As you read this, we will be only a 
few days away from our Grand Slam 
15th Reunion at the Cape (at the Hotel 
Belmont in West Harwich, June 12, 13, 
and 14). And if you are one of those who 
couldn’t even guess until now if you 
could make it. here is a word of advice. 
Chuck everything and come! It is not too 
late and you will have the fun you so 
richly deserve after working so hard all 
winter. Just drop me (Fletcher Eaton) a 
card and the boys will have everything 
ready when you arrive. Or add a little 
excitement to our lives at the last minute: 
don't drop the card but come anyway. 
We have made allowances for that, too. 
As this is written (April 19), we have just 
received such a batch of late confirma¬ 
tions that we are pretty sure we will set 
some sort of new attendance record for a 
15th. Usually, this one isn’t considered to 
be a major reunion year, but with the 
spirit our class has and a big committee 
working like beavers for over a year, 
something has to give. Just for the rec¬ 
ord, here is the entire committee: Stan 
Margolin and Wally Row, Reunion Co- 
Chairmen; George McQueen and Larry 
Holt. Registration; Fletcher Eaton and 
Dick Lang, Program: Joe Lynch and Ed 
Kerwin, Publicity: Russ Cox and Kenion 
Taschioglou, General Advisers and 
Chairmen for Friday and Saturday nights 
respectively; Bob Cowen, Photography; 
Paul Johnson, Questionnaire; Neil Mor¬ 
rison, Activities: Tom Tsotsi, Purchasing; 
Stan Margolin and Henry Lanihe, Fi¬ 
nance.—Fletcher Eaton, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 83 Herrick Road. Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts 02159; Frank T. Hulswit, 
Secretary, 197. Knightsbridge, London 
S.W. 1, England. 

’53 

Our 11 th Reunion Cocktail Party at 
6:30 p.m. on Friday, June 12 will be held 
at the M.I.T. Faculty Club. Let me know 
that you will be there. . . . Our retired 
fearless leader, Paul Shepherd, I, is doing 
his part in the new construction and land 
development boom in and around Boston 
at Cabot, Cabot, and Forbes. Paul spends 
a fair amount of time traveling to Phila¬ 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Phoenix, which sounds like a nice com¬ 
bination! He was elected to th’e Town 
Planning Board of Reading Mass., and 
also claims to share co-responsibility with 
Virginia for five deductions. ... A very 
interesting bit of information was received 
from Ben Coe, X, who reports that he 
is on the board of directors of an organi¬ 
zation named VITA (Volunteers for In¬ 
ternational Technical Assistance). This 
group is carrying on its own Peace Corps 
activity by replying to technical problems 


sent in from individuals and groups in 
the developing countries. Ben indicates 
that there is a real need for more volun¬ 
teers for this organization. Interested par¬ 
ties can get in touch with Ben at 2144 
River Road, Schenectady, N.Y. In order 
to provide “assistance” to his wife, Peggy, 
and their three children, Ben works for 
General Electric as a plant start-up proj¬ 
ect supervisor. . . . One of our remaining 
bachelors (by last count about 8 per cent), 
Jay Berlove, XV-B, is doing his share to 
bring civilization to the natives. In par¬ 
ticular. Jay is treasurer of the Niagara 
(N.Y.) County Democratic Committee, 
and in 1961 ran a close second for an 
elective public office. In his spare time. 
Jay is a purchasing agent for the Car¬ 
borundum Company. 

Don Jongbloed, I, reports that he is 
presently procurement manager for the 
General Products Division Development 
Laboratory of IBM in Endicott, N.Y. 
Prior to this assignment, Don was manager 
of facilities operation and maintenance. 
Shortly after leaving Tech, Don spent al¬ 
most six years with the Air Force, the last 
three of which were spent in Tokyo as an 
installations engineer, and in 1956 he re¬ 
ceived an M.B.A. from the Air Force 
Institute of Technology in Dayton, Ohio. 
The Jongbloed family (wife, Carol, and 
their three children) reside in Apalachin. 
N.Y. . . . Fred Brecher, XVII, ma n- 
tains his love nest in Wynnewood, Pa., 
and is joined by his two girls, Sandi and 
Leslie, and son David. Fred is a struc¬ 
tural engineer with the firm of Dorfman- 
Bloom, Inc. . . . John Batter, II, now 
lives in Lexington, Mass., and is at Tech¬ 
nical Operations, Inc. where he is director 
of both the Industrial Defense Planning 
and the Radiation Products Division. 
Prior to Tech Ops John attended the 
Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology 
and spent a short time with United Air¬ 
craft in Connecticut. In addition to rais¬ 
ing their own brood, the Batters maintain 
four cows, presumably for internal con¬ 
sumption.—Nonnan R. Gardner, Secre¬ 
tary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 
Mass. 

’55 

In March. Aviation Week Magazine 
published a feature story on the Inter¬ 
planetary Monitoring Platform (IMP) 
Satellite. A new magnetohydrodynamic 
shock wave has been discovered from 
measurements made with the satellite un¬ 
der the direction of Dr. Norman F. Ness 
of the NASA Goddard Space Flight Cen¬ 
ter. I was at Goddard in April and 
dropped in to say “Hello” to Norm, con¬ 
gratulate him for the fine success of his 
scientific work, and talk over old times. 
As many of you might remember. Norm 
is one of those fellows who way back in 
1952 or so thought there was something 
in this geophysics business besides oil ex¬ 
ploration. and took his degree in Course 
XII-B which hardly anybody knew exist¬ 
ed. Of course, with the advent of Sputnik, 
things picked up somewhat; and Norm is 
right at the forefront. Rumor has it 
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around Goddard that his work ranks with 
the most important research being done 
at the center. . . . Mel and Hope Bar¬ 
kan have returned from their exotic hon¬ 
eymoon in Mexico and Guatemala and 
have taken up residence in Charles River 
Park in Boston. The wedding was held in 
February at the Carlisle Hotel in New 
York City. Dennis Shapiro was best man. 

George B. Raymond was elected vice- 
president of Raymond Engineering La- 
oratory, Inc., Middletown, Conn. The 
company designs, develops, and manufac¬ 
tures electromechanical components and 
subsystems for the aerospace industry. 

. . . Samuel C. Goldman has joined the 
staff of Di-An Controls in Boston as a 
senior project engineer. . . . During the 
winter, Sandy and Bob Posner spent a 
week in the Miami area and as Sandy 
puts it “collected copious data on iono¬ 
spheric absorption.” Bob is presently 
heading the Posner Construction Com¬ 
pany of Baltimore and is involved in the 
erection of a high-rise luxury apartment 
house. It is quite an undertaking that will 
keep Bob out of mischief for the next few 
years. Anybody looking for an apartment 
in Baltimore hopefully will call him first. 

. . . Dr. Lawrence P. Kaufman of Mal¬ 
den, Mass., Director of Research for Man- 
Labs, Inc., has been named winner of 
the Rossiter W. Raymond Award of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgi¬ 
cal, and Petroleum Engineers. Dr. Kauf¬ 
man was honored for his paper. “Esti¬ 
mation of the Entropy of NaCl Type 
Compounds.” The Raymond Award was 
established in 1945 to honor the author of 
the best paper published annually by a 
member of A.I.M.E. under 33 years of 
age. 

Dr. Robert F. O’Malley spoke on “The 
Chemistry of Some Nitrogen Com¬ 
pounds” before the Central Massachusetts 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
at Holy Cross College. Dr. O’Malley is 
chairman of the Chemistry Department 
at Boston College and a native of Fram¬ 
ingham. . . . Dr. J. Frederick Woessner, 
Jr., has been promoted to associate pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Miami School 
of Medicine. Dr. Woessner has held an 
appointment in the department of bio¬ 
chemistry since 1956 and is an investiga¬ 
tor for the Howard Hughes Medical Insti¬ 
tute Laboratory for Cardiovascular 
Research. His current research interest is 
in the biochemistry of connective tissue. 

. . . Henry E. Theis has been appoint¬ 
ed machinery sales representative at the 
St. Louis Service Center of Joseph T. Ty- 
erson and Son, Inc., one of the nation’s 
leading distributors of steel, aluminum, 
industrial plastics, and metalworking ma¬ 
chinery. . . . See you again next month. 
—Co-secretaries: Mrs. J. H. Venarde 
(Dell Lanier) 2401 Brae Road. Arden- 
town, Wilmington, Del. 19803; L. Dennis 
Shapiro, Aerospace Research, Inc., 130 
Lincoln Street. Brighton, Mass. 02135. 
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There is a matrimonial note to start off 
this month’s news: Terence Porter was 
married to Sharon Irene Carlsen on April 


4 in Washington, D.C. . . . Now back to 
the mailbag. The following letter was re¬ 
ceived from Albert Klainer: “After grad¬ 
uating from Tech (Course XX) in 1957 I 
gave up strict science and went to Tufts 
Medical School. Upon completion of my 
studies there in 1961, I interned and fin¬ 
ished a year of residency in internal 
medicine at the Pratt Diagnostic Clinic 
of the New England Center Hospital in 
Boston. Presently I am a research fellow 
in infectious diseases and assistant in 
medicine at the same hospital. My work 
is in the area of bacterial toxins and 
fluorescent microscopy. Nine days after 
graduating from Tech I married Jo-Ann 
Showstack of Simmons at the M.I.T. 
Chapel. We now have one child, a boy, 
and are living in Randolph. Mass.” . . . 
Last fall Jerry Carter wrote: “I am work¬ 
ing for Atomics International as the 
process test engineer during the start up 
of a nuclear reactor located in Piqua. 
Ohio. This job should be over about the 
first of the year, at which time I will re¬ 
turn to the home office in Canoga Park. 
Calif.” 

I have recently learned that Greg 
Gaertner is a scientific programmer for 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, for whom he has worked since 
June of 1959. Greg and his wife, Evelyn, 
live in Saint Paul. . . . Henry F.der Cai- 
eedo recently brought me up-to-date on 
his activities with this short note: “1 spent 
two years, I960 to 1962, at the London 
School of Economics doing graduate 
work. At present I am working for Ma- 
nuelita, S. A., in Palmira, Columbia. On 
October 4 I married Elena Garces.” . . . 
Next month I will report on the remain¬ 
ing letters. I plan to attend the Aumni Day 
Banquet at Tech on Monday. June 15. I 
hope a number of you will be there also 
to take in the Alumni Day schedule of 
events.—Frederick I.. Morefield, Secre¬ 
tary, 1-A Acorn Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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The reunion is now only days away. I 
hope everyone who cannot attend will 
drop me a line during the next few weeks 
and bring me up to date on recent 
changes in his job, family and so on. . . . 
Arthur Moore is now living in Eindhov¬ 
en, Holland. Art was married in 1960 in 
Lugano, Switzerland. In 1963 he finished 
his Ph.D. in chemical engineering at Im¬ 
perial College in London. Art is now em¬ 
ployed with NV Philips Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken. The Moore’s have two sons, 17 
months and 5 months of age. . . . Syl 
Miniter wrote with news about several 
’59ers: “Seiji Itabora, X, is presently 
working diligently at American Cyanimid 
in Boundbrook, N.J. He is still a bache¬ 
lor, although I fear his future freedom is 
in grave danger. He is almost engaged. 
He has been planning to return to school 
to finish up his doctorate at Syracuse in 
September. . . . Joaquin Borrero has 
just finished his master’s at Tech in me¬ 
chanical engineering and is working for 
General Motors in Indiana. He is married 
to the former Joan Walsh, a B.U. girl and 
they have two girls. He is coming to 


visit us on his journey to Indiana to re¬ 
locate his family. . . Bob Couch, II, is 
a first lieutenant in the Air Force and is 
stationed at Edwards Air Force Base. He 
is married and can boast of two or three 
children. He is doing work on solid pro¬ 
pellant rockets for the Air Force. . . . 
Dick Hall finished up his Ph D. in Chem¬ 
istry at Berkeley in 1963 and is working 
on the West Coast. He is married now to 
the former Yolanda Blozan.” . . . Syl 
himself is working for the Microwave Ap¬ 
plied Research Lab at RCA Laboratories 
in New Jersey. Cathy and Syl are the 
proud parents of a two-vear-old boy and 
a year-old girl. Syl is working on his mas¬ 
ter’s at Brooklyn Polytechnic. Many 
thanks for the news!—Robert A. Muh, 
Secretarv. 165 W. 66th Street (7R). New 
York 23, N.Y. 
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Mostly bits and pieces this time. . . . 
Ken Myers writes to say that he was ad¬ 
mitted to the Illinois Bar after graduating 
from Harvard Law School in June of 
1963. He is working for the Chicago law 
firm of Ross, Hardies. O'Keefe. Babcock 
and McDugald. He and his wife, Susan, 
“would enjoy hearing from any class¬ 
mates in the Chicago area." . . . George 
Schnabel has finished his active duty with 
the Army Chemical Corps and is now 
working for Rohm and Haas in Brides- 
burg. Pa. . . . Doug Bashiouni has taken 
a job with Aero Performance, Inc., as 
an engineer programmer. The company is 
engaged in assessing the possibilities of 
using computers to speed trans-Atlantic 
airline flight planning and plans to offer 
its service to all of the carriers now flying 
these routes. Doug was formerly a senior 
aircraft engineer in the Operational En¬ 
gineering group of TWA. . . . Lester 
Earnest has moved up in the MITRE 
organization, having been transferred 
from his position as assistant to the tech¬ 
nical director of MITRE's Defense Com¬ 
munications Agency to associate head of 
the National System Planning Depart¬ 
ment in the company's Washington office. 

Found an interesting account of what 
one of our classmates has been doing in 
South America. Manuel Moreno, an In¬ 
ternational Division Sales Engineer for 
the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation had 
some excitement late last year. While in 
Venezuela he was coming from the air¬ 
port by cab to his quarters in the city. 
As his cab threaded its way quietly 
through some of the back streets in the 
seamier section of town. Manuel heard a 
burst of gunfire. “I could immediately see 
that the cab was caught in a cross-fire 
with machine gun bursts coming from the 
interior of two buildings on opposite 
sides of the street. I immediately dived 
for the floor of the cab, and the cab 
driver jammed his foot down on the ac¬ 
celerator and zig-zagged away for 200 
yards at top speed. We were not injured, 
except for our feelings. Although battles 
of this type and riots occur in Caracas 
quite often, I never pictured myself in the 
middle of one." (Thanks to the C-B Mani- 
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fold for the account of the story). I won¬ 
der what Manuel has been up to lately. 

. . . Ron Atwater has been having some 
real adventures while serving with the 
Peace Corps in Columbia. The latest inci¬ 
dent involves Ron’s setting up a market¬ 
ing co-operative among the weavers of a 
small rural village to manufacture and 
sell "ruanas”—hand-woven panchos worn 
by the natives for the last 400 years. Now 
the items have been “discovered” in the 
LI.S. and the folks in Columbia can’t keep 
up with the demand. All this happened 
last summer. Reports had it that Ron was 
heading for the West Coast and a M.A. 
in business administration. . . . Bob Sprich 
has been serving this year as a director 
of the Boston Center for Adult Educa¬ 
tion. Bob is currently teaching mathe¬ 
matics and English at the center and is on 
the teaching staff of Tufts University 
where he is completing a Ph.D. in Eng¬ 
lish literature. . . . Finally, it may be a lit¬ 
tle early to remind you but don’t forget 
that next year is our reunion year, so 
keep in touch.—John B. Stevenson, Sec¬ 
retary, Partridgeville Road, Athol, Mass. 
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Many of you left campus before West- 
gate, the married students’ apartments on 
the M.I.T. campus, was completed or even 
begun. The complex is located west of 
Burton House, behind the former How¬ 
ard Johnson’s. There are 210 families liv¬ 
ing here. Other plans call for a somewhat 
similar development at the other end of 
the campus, behind the Sloan Building. 
(Eastgate?) Up till quite recently, my 
wife and I lived on the top (16th) floor of 
the so-called "Tower.” We have now 
moved to Andover, Mass. Before leaving, 
however, I went around to chat with the 
other four ’61ers in Westgate, and catch 
up on what they’d been doing since June 
1961. This column is the result. All of us 
have gotten master’s degrees and are go¬ 
ing on for doctorates. Lenny Coris is in 
Ford Technology. Art Chen is in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering and Bruce Bardes and 
John Benjamin are metallurgists. Bruce 
was married right after graduation (June 
11, 1961). He expects to graduate next 
September, and is now in the final stages 
of thesis work. Art married last June; he 
got his S.M. and S.B. simultaneously in 
1962 after being on co-op with Bell Labs. 
The Benjamins are the only couple among 
us with a child, as yet: theirs is a baby 
boy. John got his S.M. in 1962 and ex¬ 
pects his doctorate in early 1965. 

From Art I heard that Curt Hartwig is 
still at M.I.T., presently beginning his 
Ph.D. work. Curt was married two years 
ago, now lives in Arlington. Art had also 
heard that Don Graham was going to In¬ 
dia to finish his doctoral work; this 
sounded interesting enough to check into, 
so I gave Don a call. He’s now living in 
Baker House, where he is a tutor, but he 
expects to depart in September for the In¬ 
dian Institute of Technology at Kanpur. 
He will continue work on his Ph.D. thesis 
for the next one-and-a-half years there; 
Professor Schreiber, his adviser, will also 
be in Kanpur. While he is there, Don will 


help in organizing the undergraduate 
electrical engineering laboratories. . . . 
Bruce Bardes was able to pass on word 
concerning quite a number of our col¬ 
leagues. Mike Walker is with Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh. Jerry Kaufman got 
his S.M. degree in industrial management 
last year, and is still here. Bob Katz is 
working at Watertown Arsenal, also goes 
to grad school at M.I.T. part time. Craig 
Tedmon anticipates his doctorate in June. 
Ervin Davis got both an S.B. and an 
S.M. in 1962 (Course VI), is now back 
here, working for his Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing degree. Bob Mroczkowski is working 
on his S.M., having worked full-time for 
DSR for a time since graduation. 

I saw Ed Strachan when he was in Bos¬ 
ton recently; he has finished his Army 
duty (a tour of the Sunny South) and is 
back with New York Telephone. He’s en¬ 
gaged to a girl from Fort Knox, Ky., 
whom he met while on duty there. Full 
details here when I report on the wed¬ 
ding, which will be held this month. I also 
spoke briefly with Pete Burleson last 
April when he passed through M.I.T. on 
a one-day visit. Pete’s going for his Ph.D. 
in managerial economics at the Cornell 
Business School, supported by an 
N.D.E.A. Fellowship. And while we are 
reporting on Fijis, Sandy Wagner looks 
forward to another year of teaching math 
and science at Browne and Nichols 
School here in Cambridge. Sandy is not 
only an enthusiastic crew coach, but also 
coached the B & N basketball team to an 
undefeated season last winter. ... A note 
reaching my desk indicates that Edward 
Bing has recently joined the evaluation 
group of the Chemstrand Corporation of 
Decatur, Ala., a firm specializing in, 
chemical textile fibers. He and his wife 
Patricia, and their son now make their 
home in Decatur; formerly he was with 
Deering Milliken Research Corporation. 
... To those of you who have received 
our return postcard and have not yet sent 
it in, don’t let it lie on your desk another 
minute! And those who did not get one 
and who have something to report—drop 
me a card on your own. That personal 
word makes all the difference when it 
comes to Class News. I get plenty of 
newspaper clippings and press releases; 
what I want to write, and what people 
want to read, is some personal message 
from you, so that we won’t completely 
lose touch with each other. Thanks, and 
have a good summer, all.—Joseph Har¬ 
rington, 3rd, Secretary, 22 Hidden Road. 
Andover, Mass. 01810. 
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John F. Banzhaf, 3d, Course VI, now 
in his second year at Columbia Law 
School, has been selected editor of the 
Columbia Law Review, the school’s in¬ 
ternationally known legal publication. 
John writes that he is now working on an 
article entitled “Copyright Protection for 
Computer Programs” and requests any¬ 
one having any ideas or information on 
this topic to drop him a line. . . . Phil 
Schmidt, XVI, wrote me from Texas, 
where he is working for Bell Helicopter 


in Fort Worth. Phil is enjoying his work 
as an aerodynamicist and had a paper 
published in the October, 1963, issue of 
the Journal of the American Helicopter 
Society. He is also secretary-treasurer of 
the M.I.T. Club of Northern Texas. He 
plans to get his M.S. at a college near 
San Francisco next fall. Also at Bell Heli¬ 
copter are Earl Hall, II, who is working 
in the dynamics group and is living in 
Dallas with his wife Helen. Len Linden- 
meyer, VI, is there in the electronics de¬ 
partment and will be getting married next 
summer. Len was recently appointed 
head of the flight simulator laboratory at 
Bell. . . . Pete Neal, XVI, is working in 
the aerodynamics department at Tech 
and living in Arlington with his wife 
Merrie and two dachshunds. . . . A1 Sny¬ 
der, VII, is at the University of Chicago 
Medical School. . . . Dave Stein, VII, is 
married and is in his second year of medi¬ 
cal school at Albert Einstein in New 
York. . . . Toni Morgenstern, XV, is mar¬ 
ried and is in dental school at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. ... Ed Schwartz, 
XV, married Pattie Kahn in June, 1962, 
and is working in an accounting firm in 
Chicago. . . . A1 Loss, XV, is working 
for a management consulting firm in Bos¬ 
ton. He received his M.S. at M.I.T. in 
June, 1963, in Course XV. 

Jerry Danburg, VIII, spent a year at 
the University of Berlin on a Fulbright. 
His scholarship has been extended anoth¬ 
er year, and he is probably at a univer¬ 
sity in France now. . . . Chet Riley, XVI, 
got married last year and is now in the 
Air Force. . . . Will Taylor, XVI, got 
married to a girl named Pattie from Tex¬ 
as. He has just left Boeing and is now 
working for General Dynamics in Fort 
Worth. Incidentally, Howie Plotkin, 
XVIII, is also at General Dynamics. . . . 
George Meyer, VII, is at Tulane Medi¬ 
cal School in New Orleans. All of the 
previous information was sent to me by 
Phil Schmidt, and my deepest thanks go 
out to him. ... A recent party in my 
Mountain View apartment was attended 
by the following bright lights of the 
Class of '62: Bill Bloebaum, X, John 
Ohlson, VI, Art Sainberg, XVI, and their 
wives Margaret, Vernie and Becky. Also 
present were Leland Jackson, VI, Jan 
Hyde, I, and Gordon Mann, XV (my 
roommate). Leland received his M.S. at 
M.I.T. in June, 1963, and was out here 
to interview at IBM and Sylvania.—Jerry 
Katell, Secretary, Stanford Business 
School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

’63 

It is now a year after graduation, and I 
have no news to report this month be¬ 
cause absolutely no one wrote me any¬ 
thing. Once again, my address is F-41 
McCulloch, Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63, Mass. If we had any money in 
the treasury 1 would send everyone a 
post card to return to me, but we can’t 
afford such extravagances. So take a few 
minutes of company time and write me a 
few well-chosen lines.—L. Robert John¬ 
son, Secretary, Harvard Business School, 
F-41 McCulloch, Boston 63, Mass. 
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You can trade input impedance 
for sensitivity 




Numerik Indicators provide large, 
brilliant, wide-angle display 


Selective counting and display times - 




The Type 1151 -A Digital Time and Frequency Meter 
contains all the features most people want in a low- 
frequency counter: ability to make multiple measure¬ 
ments (frequency, period, frequency ratio, or the 
counting of events), in-line readout, flexible input cir¬ 
cuits, good program, high sensitivity, excellent stabil¬ 
ity .. . all at a relatively low cost. 

This counter’s input circuits are, we believe, the best 
you will find on the market — almost without regard to 
cost. To achieve optimum performance and maximum 
flexibility, four input controls have been included: 
(1) AC or DC coupling, (2) zero-crossing slope for 
triggering, (3) triggering level, and (4) optional input 
sensitivity/impedance of 0.2 volt/200kS2 or 1 volt/IMfl. 


Equivalent input noise is less than 5 millivolts peak-to- 
peak, a factor which contributes significantly to the 
accuracy of low-frequency measurements. 

The Type 1151 -A has an all new and highly efficient 
program that eliminates the annoying “zero-resting” 
time interval found in most low-cost counters. In this 
new program, all but 0.01 second of the total cycle 
time is occupied by the measurement and display 
intervals. The measurement program is completely 
synchronous with the quartz-crystal oscillator; both 
the gate and display-time intervals being derived by 
division of the 100-kc quartz frequency using aperiodic 
(flip-flop) dividers. 


Frequency Measurement: 

Range —DC to 400 kc. 

Sensitivity — 0.2 volt, peak-to-peak, at 200 
kilohms or 1 volt, peak-to-peak, at 1 megohm 
(1 microampere), switch-selected. 

Counting Interval — 10 milliseconds to 10 sec¬ 
onds, extendible by multiplier switch. 
Accuracy — =*=1 count =*= crystal-oscillator 
stability. 

Period Measurement: 

Range — DC to 20 kc. 

Number of Periods — 1, 10, 100, or 1000. 
Sensitivity — 0.2 volt at 200 kilohms or 1 volt, 
peak-to-peak, at 1 megohm (1 microampere), 
switch-selected. 

Accuracy — "*=1 count *= time base accuracy 
=*= noise errors. 

Input Noise — 5 millivolts equivalent open- 
circuit input noise at 1 megohm, less at 200 
kilohms. 


Counted Frequency — 100 kc. 

Ratio Measurement: 

Range— B/A, 10 B/A, 100 B/A, or 1000 B/A. 
Frequency Range — A input, dc to 20 kc; B 
input, dc to 400 kc. 

B Input — 1 volt peak-to-peak, 100 kilohms. 
Display: 5-digit, in-line Numerik register, in¬ 
candescent-lamp operated. 

Display Time: 0.16, 0.32, 0.64, 1.28, 2.56, 5.12, or 
10.24 seconds, switch-selected. 

Input Impedance: 1 megohm shunted by 40 pf 
or 200 kilohms shunted by 100 pf, switch- 
selected. 

Input Trigger Level: Adequate to permit trig¬ 
gering on zero-crossings of signals twice min¬ 
imum amplitude and on brief pulses of either 
polarity. 

Input Trigger Slope: AC or dc coupled, positive- 
or negative-going. 


Crystal-Oscillator Stability: 

Short-Term — Better than Vfe part per million. 
Cycling — Less than counter resolution. 
Temperature Effects — Less than 2Vi parts 
per million for rise of 0 to 50°C ambient. 
Warmup — Within 1 part per million after 
15 minutes. 

Aging — Less than 1 part per million per week 
after four weeks, decreasing thereafter. 
Crystal Frequency Accuracy: The frequency is 
within 10 parts per million when shipped. 
Frequency adjustment is provided. 
Accessories Available: Type 1136-A Digital-to- 
Analog Converter and Type 1137-A Data 
Printer operate from output of Type 1151-AP 
model. 

Price: Type 1151-A . . . $1195 in USA 
Type 1151-AP (with output for printer or D/A 
converter) . . . $1250 in USA 


Make Your Own Evaluation ... Ask for a Demonstration 


Also available is the Type 1150-B Digital Frequency Meter. It incorporates practically all the design innovations 
found in the Type 1151-A, but its operating modes are limited to measuring frequency over a 10 cps to 400-kc range 
and to counting events. Priced at $995 for the "B" model; $1050 for the *'BP" model. 
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